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RlXATtVE rOSlTIOK OF POBTnt WITE SCIENCE 2 il 

IT. CoEcltision — ^tbe incroiso oF science htis in noway 
<}ecrwi«e^ tbe Inflnence of poetry ; it is still a , 
tavonritc' taste nnd can not be extinct : science and 
poetry must always go side br side : both nro oE equal* 
imperfJtnco in every braneb of knowledge : Inoy 
are Uko sonl and body, essence and flower: what 
one lacks tbc olbor supplies. 

In modem civilization the word poetry is used some* 
■Jrties to dcttolo any expression ( artistic or scionlific ) 
pF imaginative feeling, cometimos to designate ono oE the 
nioo arts. As nn expression of im.tginntivo feeling, as the 
Movement of an energy, ns one of tboso great human 
forces which go to the doTolopmcnt o£ the race, poetry in 
Ubo wide sense has pla^'ed as importaoi a part ns science, i 
0pto this time no just and exact definition has been given I 
about poetry, yet to u groat oxiont light has been thrown 
upon It by vanou? writers. 

"Poetry is the art of employing words in snch a 
manner as to prodneo on illusion on the imagination, iho 
art of doing by means of words what the painter does by 
means of colonrs.” (Mccaulay) 

“Poetry is the breath and fino spirit oE all knowledge 
(Ma^ew Arnold). 

“ Poetry is the suggestion by tho imagination of noblo 
/grounds for tho noblo emotions" ( Knskin). 

“Poetry is tho blossom and the fragranco of all ham.an 
knowledge, hnman thoughts, human passions, omoiions and 
llangnago’* ( Coleridge ). 

' But tho definitions oE poetry are not quite sntifactory and 

hence not to the point, some being too long others being 
too short. Poetry is natural and inborn and oan not bo 
dcwoctibcd in words which, hko nature, “ half rovcal and 
.half conceal tho soul within.” The trno definition of 
( poetry may be that “it is an intorprototion of life through 
ith'o emotions snitablo to the imagination when oxciiod or 
grated, appealing to t^casqjDljdojjl4t<^ut^ 
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S(ji?nce knowlodga, arrnngotl and cystotnatised ; its 
laws aro in onr dealings with eonoroto pbcnomona and it 
.aims at sccnring onr minds irom, errors. The of both 
iScionce and poetry is the, acquisition of knowledge, rea- 
ching the trntli and cnltiration of the intellectual mcnlties. 
jSnt the basis of division seems, to hove been duo to the 
' irocesa of observation and OKporiment, Scienco proves 
,he wonderful power over nature, leads man to think him- 

to bo tho end of the creation; while poetry, on the 
jlher hand, turns tho heart towards God and to Ills power 
ind croalibn. Besides, science' deals with hard (acts and 
poetry treats' of the great flights of fancy.* Hcncc for 
acquiring knowledge both ore important and necessary. 
Science can claim its share in the glory of poetry, as 
Shakespeare, Milton and TonnysonV works show the spirit 
and sicienco of their doys; poetry reflects the' love, tho man- 
ner ndd'tho spirit of tho ago in which it is written. Whatever 
is beyond the power of science lo‘ describe comes under the 
scope of’ poetry, and what poetry lacks science snpplis. 
A .Scientist deals’ with facts, studies their nature and 
growth, 'olassifies them in forms and phtiscs and finally ho 
performs esperiments and 'advances from fads to 'genera- 
lisations. But a /poet appreciates /natural beauties, admires 
the charm and mystery of things and strongly appeals 
to Jibe mind which science altogther ignores 

Now, lot ns take for in&tanko, 'a daffodil. A botanist 
disGcfc it and oKplain its oi*gan^> struoturo and dovelop- 
( meat, .while the poet Spenser describoa it as tho'Uady df 
the garden. To Robert Herrick tho presence of daffodils 
{reminds hra of the sadness of short lifo of nil lovely 
Wordsworth it suggests .joy and cl}eerfulne'>3 
which the dancing .daffordils afford, their bright movo- 
t ment caused by gentle breeze seems like stars sbming and 
• tjwmlding on the constalationj or like the sparkling waves 
, or tfap ocean. The .roar of thunder and ‘tho motnenlary 
. flash^j of lightening /load a scientist only to find. out the 
cause, 'but a poet goes .deeper into the, charming and 
wonderfut aspects m them; cloads reflecting, the , sun’s 
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rays nssnmo myriads ot dolij»lilful forms; tUo rainbow 
oonsistiog of sovon protty colours whicb bridges heaven 
across the earth, oil afford good delight to n scionbisf bat 
to a poet they present voltimoi, of books for study* For ho 
goes into the heart of things and, ignoring tlioir ontward 
forms, reveals tho secret and m} stcry , contained In them. 
JBy a patient and calm observation of the general conrso of 
natnre, and the constant changes ocenring tboro in, ho 
draws inferences from ovorything bo sees, and can find 
“longncs in Ircos, hooks in tho rnnnmg brooks, sermons in 
stones and good in every thing *' Milton sets forth tho 
finest testimony to womanhood in tho words of Adam to 
the Angel which science leaves altogether nnloncliod. 

(P.L.Vnr 546 - 59 ). 

In order to comprehand folly tho nature of a certain 
object a groat regsird should he paid on poetic and scien- 
tific Irntbs, for trnih of poetry while antithetical to that 
of science is at the same time complementary to it. 

In somo countries, such as England, poetic energy and 
,in others, snob as 'Boric, poetic art is the prodomment 
quality. ' Surely no history can bo called adequate. should 
it ignore tho fact that poetry has had ns mnch effect upon 
human destiny ns tho groat human energ)’ by aid of whioh 
from tho discovery of the nio of firo to that of oloctrio 
light tho nscful arts have boon developed. 

Poetry has a high value in life. To the man engrossed 
in sensual pleasures, ubsorhed in bbdily cnjoyments*nud 
to the man best with earthily cares and nnxidtiesy at -has 
alike proclaimed that “all things are not what they sedui;” 
and that tho storm ot niisenos and cidarailios is bfowh 
over as r.l|>idly na it commenced. Hence poetry tenchob 
the qualities of paticnco and perseverance in fcne 'mid^ 
of troubles and tcmpta'tions It has united ‘the pricstl 
'and phiiosophors'in '' assoitmg Iho' existence of tho Porma- 
,nonl .and Onangoless.in tho midst oE,n world that is cons- 
tantly found to fail u<s when acemod most cortam, , All 
this and mnoh<more it .tells us in no diincnlt language of 
science, but in words bo simple and so awoct that oven tho 
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most nalearned cao understand them, and the most indo> 
lent are farmed to listen. “The desire for poetic expres- 
sion and the satisfaction derived therefrom, are as much 
insUnct of out nature as hunger and thirst. The inner- 
most nature, Soul or Spirit, which every religion and 
philosophy declares to be the trne man and which is pre- 
sent kt all times in proportion to a man's ability or capa- 
city, can never be traced out with its most delicate and 
‘snbtU parts by any science, art and literature 'other than 
'poetry/’ Its subtie sense at once makes us recognise the 
man whose ignorance or neglect has fettered its freedom 
‘or stunted its growth. ' 

' ' It is to this part of us that the best poetry makes its 
appeaL Bodily and mental musions beset us; miseries and 
anxieties encircle us; calamities and misfortunes enshroud 
'us; slave mentality, utter disappointment increased by 
the surrounding atmosphere, restrains and frustrates aU 
ambitions and enthnsiastic hopes and natural and inborn 
ideas of freedom and liberty. But the blessed messengers 
'of God, the poets, make our path of freedom smooth and 
easy ; they remind us that we are naturally bom free, 
though our freedom may be suppressed for sometime by 
slavery and servitude; they reveal the unreality of aU 
earthUy things. 

j . yet poetry besides being a wav of escape from wordly 
troubles affords more than a shelter to which we may 
dSy high into the sphere of peace and tran^ility of mind 
^and calm resignation to the will of God. The goddess of 
poetry. Muse, encourages w whon wo are discouraged and 
disheartened, defences us in our dismay and hopelessness 
teaches ns the devotion to duties, sympathy and service of 
our fellow beings and the unselfish work for the general 
^od; it stimulates emotions and uplifts imaginations, till 
listening to its music, we are in tune with eternal truth. 

iThe scientists say that mechanical investigations and' 
researches have totolly discarded all the poetical dillusions 
apparent wonders and superstitions which ^all owe their 
sources^ to poetry, and therefore increase of science haring 
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pntan end to all aasamptions oE fictions, the realm o£ 
poctrj bn's become narrowed and it bas ceast-d its infin- 
oocctl in modem lime. Bni this is not so. 

GJbo mccbnoical writers oE verses i.e. those wbo wrote 
at random verses witfaont thongbl or jndgmt-nt, witbont 
any rbirae or meter, they find it is not easy to ho regarded 
as standard poets like Wordsworth or Shakespeare. Tho 
reason is that snch mechanical writers lack the power 
oE close examination, minnte aprecintion oE natural 
beantics and high flights oE imagination which are essen- 
tial to poetry; and they in their resentment strongly assort 
that poetry shonld no longer be written. Their imagi- 
native power centres on tho mechanical skill and beyond 
that they are nill. To find oat tho cause and efEect oE a 
certain phenomena and to apply them for practical pur- 
poses is tho limit oE tho sphere of their aotivitios. 

Scientific troth is not the only troth in the world. 
The scientist, tho wit, the statesman and tho soldier, all 
despise and are blind to the merits oE poetry, bnt the 
poets praise their scorners too ranch and appreciate the 
trnths oE others. In this respect they surpass all other 
men of letters. Locke bad no taste for poetry and Newton 
regarded it to "ingenious nonsense” and both wore 
quite ignorant of tho nature of poetry ond hnman mind. 

There ore two worlds, the world oE measurement and 
the world of feeling and imagination, or scientific and 
poetic worlds. To he sensible to the troth oE only one is 
to know the half troth, to ignore tho reoli^ of one, is to 
keep bnt a blind boating upon the other snrfaoo ; and to a 
sensitive roan, unlike the blind to whom the most visible 
colonrs do not esist, science and poetry mast have an equal 
footing, the visible sphero being revoalod bj' soienco and 
invisible one disclosed by pootry. Even lu this mechani- 
cal generation a strong poetical taste has token its inra. 
We still have great fondness oE tho east, for EanoiEnl 
reverie and for old Greek mythology which are so long 
and so greatly abased. "A little philosophy” says 
Bacon, “ takes man away from religion, a greater brings 
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them round to it.” Similarly we reason toia certain 
point' and are satisfied with the discoveries oE- scientific 
cause, and lE we reason tnrther we again come under the 
inflnenco of poetry. Mechanical truths are contained m 
an allegory which is the readiest shape into which im- 
aginations or poetry can torn a thing mechanical. 

In order to prove a oertain thing the understanding 
of iis simple elements, the reason that brings them toge- 
t) 3 ei;, tb® power that puts them in actions, their relation 
witli thousands of other things, the nndcrstanding of its 
visible and invisible items f. e. love, joy, sorrow, death 
and life, the past and fnlnre, inshort, all these things mnst 
be understood first, and without their knowledge “ you 
j^ant the dry sticks o£ your reason, as trophies of posses- 
Mon, in, every quarter of space, how shall you out her 
(poetry) from her domain ”? 

Quito independent of verbal melody, though mostly 
accompanying it and quite independent of ‘ Composition’ 
Iheie IS a realm existing round the poet through which 
he sees every thing, a realm which stamps 1 is utterences 
or' inspirations " The poet gazaing with ecstatic vision^ 
on 'all ching's in earth and heaven, imagines wlmfthe eye 
o'E nlorlal'fiian has never seen, and with magic pen invests 
it w,ilh form and shape, names it and appoints its place 
of abode. Th»* poetic imagination has such pecnliar 
power that ’he who is possess^ of it n^ods but'to imagine 
a> delight" inorder .that for him it ‘may have a real 
existence. > ^ < 

' To be brief, the increase of science has in no way dec- 
reased or narrowed the realm or influence of poetry, it is 
still a .favourite taste and as ismEten said it oau never be 
oxlinct’or 'onted from its domain Science and poetry 
mustulways go ^side by side. Both are of equal impor- 
tance in every branch of knowledge. They are like 
soul. and hody,tessence and flower. 'What one lacks thoi 
other supplies.' No distinction 'can be made between them 
as regards importance to^eveiy day life They both go I 
togethefib the great progress of the present hgo. 
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The Expository, and the ArgnnfentatiYe * ' 

* I * V' * * ^ ^ 

1* Introdnctory' Reinar5®.~By Exposition is meant 
that the meaning ^ or espianation of a subject should be 
set in^brief and clear form. It dilSers from the Reflective - 
in that it deals more, with established facts than .with 
private opinions, and .hence it does notjnllorw free play of 
individual thought wd expression as Bedectire essays. 
Inventions and discoveries, institntions,, results of .scientific 


research, and oertajn historical and literary themes come 
under expository treatment. , . , < 


The principle of Argumentation on the o^her'hand is 
to defenu.or criticise, a proposition by stating in or^er 
the arguments for and^ against a certain subject. Rules 
of this style of composition are more logical .than 
rhetorical, j In this,, style of composition the reasons for 
each statement , should bo clearly and concisely abated 
on the one side or the other, and the conolnsion shonld 
consist of a balancing of the arguments on both sides and « 
a verdict of a definite kind, if a conclnsion is arrived at. In 


such compositions a writer should, never allow , his bias to 
degenerate into a bitter attack against the other side. He 
shonld treat snch enbjects very calmly, but, if he presents 
at length, both sides of a subject, be should in conclnsion 
take up a definite, position in favour of one or tho other, 
which means he" should give' a definite verdict. 


2. DistincUon' between Exposition' and Descrip- 
tion.— -The 'mam* object of DeseVipnon is to be- interesting 
while^the main object of Exposition is olearness. A des- 
cription, however, well unified, cannot always be' summed ' 
up inla sehtence. Description cCold be snmmednpin a 
sentence, bnt it doe's not tell what teuUy bolds the des- 
cription together,* for in each instahee' the •singleness of " 
idea -comes not from thought but from 'emotion. Dosorip-* 
iion conveys a feelingiby concrete details, while • Exposi- 
tion convdys a core ol'tnonght by clearness.' ' Chile' of fed-*'' 
ing'cdnnot be, summed up'iu'u sentence) 'whereas'* a *cote • 
of thought chn’ be summed mpUt t 
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There are four kinds of writing, and they are argu- 
ment to convince, etcposition to explain, narration to 
tell a stoiy, ' and ' descripUon to describe something. It 
has been'discnssed iii the very first chapter of this book 
that composition has two great fields. It has two main 
objects clearnets ' and xniereit Hence it is concluded 
that these four kinds of writing go in pairs, argument 
with exposition, narration with description. Then again 
when tbe object is to inform or prove, the composition 
must be planned in paragraphs, and when the object is to 
stir the imagination, tbe paragraphs may be ignored. ' 

3. Distinction betvreen E^osition and Argumen- 
tation. — The object of Argumentation is to make people 
understand, and for that reason it' gives instances and' 
comparisons ; and a farther object is to in&ke people 
agree, and for that reason it uses instances in snch a way 
ns to prove. In argumentation a proposition does not 
merely define or sum up, but it implies some dispute or 
opposition Eor argument, a subject sentence is not only 
desirable, but necessary. A phrase is not sufficient to 
guide argument ' to a definite conclusion. Exposition 
and argument are, alike in general, but different in 
particular, that is they' are alike in the fundamental' 
methods of clearness. Both of these* style seek unity by 
limiting the subject, emphasis by announcing it, and coher- 
ence by orderly plan. The two are so commonly cambined" 
that it is frequently very difficult^ by which name the 
composition should be called Every argument demands . 
exposition, and an expositon veiy easily runs into argument 
as the writer becomes interested. Exposition shows what 
a bearing is or was, and argument shows what a thing ‘ 
ought to be or ought to Mve'been. Exposition interprets 
the bearing and significance' of facts simply to 'explain 
them, whereas ' argument interprets in order to convince 
people or convert them.' Argument cannot come to any- 
tlung until its object is fixed in a definite proposition. ’ If 
the work is, not to 'prove something, but simpfy to explain, 
the composition need not alwajs ^ be fixed , to . a single’ 
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proposilioQ) bxxt needs to be clear. The object o£ the one 
IS to explain, and tbo other to convince. Every conrso o£ 
argnmont consists o£ two processes — (1) statement of 
facts, or exposition ; and (21 inference from facts or argn-> 
ment proper. Now, the ability to discriminato between 
statement and proof, between what is admitted and what 
most be ar^cn, is directly enttivatod only by practice in 
writing sn^ a statement of facts as will wo admitted to 
be free from bins. 

Mr. Kcsfiold’s remark in these two kinds of composi- 
tion is well worth quoting. Ho says, “An Expository 
essay is one in which, from the natnro of the snbjcot set, 
tbo writer is called npon to explain or expand something 
Being concerned wi»h facts rather than thonghts, with 
resnlts rather than opinions, an Expository essay is of a 
less abstract ohameter thon a Reflectivo one, or deals with 
a reflective subject in a less abstract way.” “In an atgn- 
mcnlativo essay the writer should state both sides of Uio 
question justly and impartially. Novorthelcss, ho should 
take up a definite position of his own and sum up in 
favour of it. In discn«sing a debatable subject, which 
can bo looked at from opposite sides, no question arises 
as to which side of the question is right or wrong, so long 
as each side is understood by the writer and is rationally 
handled,” 

4. ' Iiitorary and Crttical. — Under this head essays 
on the works of literary men are also inclndcd Sneb 
subjects generally test a students general reading intol- 
tigencfl. A subject of this sort may bo very well 
united with a biographic one, in the from of an Es^y on 
the life and works of an onthor. In such cases tbo biogra- 
phy should come first, ond then followed by no account of 
the writings with their critical estimated Sometimes an 
examiner gives n conplct and asks the student to write an 
essay. The first duty of the young writer is to put the 
exact meaning of the couplet in prose, and then to write 
tbo essay on the proso paraphrase by illustrating it in 
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various' 'ways and witli' apprc^rialo examples.' ‘Thfe first 
drify of the stadaiit is thst'lie shonld always make oertain 
that he understands exactly dhe subject' of tbe'^essay before 
entering on ‘u'discuaSion of it..j •* i Hi I. •• i > - ' ' 

' 5.‘ Political aUd'Sedial'-^Subje^tsuf this nature axe 
not' often 'proposed at examinations, as' ^'ey are ‘gehbfaliy 
too diffictut for youtfg ‘ writbVs; bnd’ ifiay iutrbdd&e matters ' 
of' 'controversy', on whifcb 'it is* not desirablb ‘ ‘directly* to 
call forth any expression of opinion. It is’ithpbsible'to 
lay down any thing in the way of suggestion, as the varie- 
ty add' bbmplexi^ of ‘the Snb] facts to be' included forbid 
any thing like' precision hr min'nleneis,dt‘ ddtail. ^Be 
politioal' divisions of es^fays wiU‘c6thpri^4 to'pics as 
we' comparative merits' 6£ 'different'* formh bf government, , 
or different lihes'bf policy ; the political orddnii^fations of 
anoieVit and moHerD''times{(v?ith their mninoil ' relations, 
and tbe'shadjfas of diversity and similarity whiCli they pre- 
sent • onticrims of the acts of emindnV statesm'a'n. The ’ 
8ddial‘V?Ul include subjects connected with ' political econo- ‘ 
my, and the 'hnnual' delations of 'jdiffeVen^ classes of com-*' 
mnnity, afa ^fall afe a 'Variety of less weightj^'niatters relat- 
ingfe whatsis termed sooietyy e. fasnibd, amusement^.' 
Subjects r'eritmg tid S 9 ciai science, faa6b,‘ds sanitary impro- ' 
veihents and populfafNedUcatidn may also' b'e included au'der 
thii hdad. In 'itroduoing'd'srfbj'ect of th'is 'kind, it>ill 
generally be desirable to state clearly and concisely ’ the 
exact point to- be considered or debated, distinguishing it 
from anything that, might be mistaken, for -it, rfnd making 
Its ^ture ^0 plain ,that, the reader 'may, Jbe able to Sde 
weather, the remarks which folio, w tire relevant or not,., jln, 
addition (to^ thisj explantion^ olfithe .iprecise' nature of tHe 
subject, 'It is^ usually, uecessa^-tp define, or, at last,, ex-' 
plain as distinctly as po3sibIe,,th'e most imporlaptiterms of- 
an abstract nature, ,At, any {xade, , a yopng, writer: shond' 
always define, snob I terms,, or at.leasti should Itnbw exfaotly, 
what he,njoans by them, gnd not luse them in adbose and 
indete^ina^ manneri,, .Subjeots. of I this n&tnre cbmo' 

under, both .Ei^oritioTi arid ArgumemicAwn. 
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6. Scientific — Sabjocls of a scientific, or scionlifio 
nntnrc ate often proposed nt-e^amin'ilion'e. It nin§t no 
nndcrsiood that sttbiecls connected xvith tho more abStVnBO ' 
or profound departments of aeienco are not meant, 
sucb as rclnto to the application of sctcnoo to tho arts and 
to daily life Those gonemlly belong to natural philo- . 
sophy, physics, and chemistry Snch ^nbjeot*i aro salt, 
the stcam^ngino, the magnetic telegraph, balloons, ph<^ 
togrftphy. The cliiof thing necessary in dealing vritb 
subjects of this kind, is technical knowledge. The young 
student should remember that no Kind of essay is tuoro 
certain >lo gel good marks than tbc«e, if a fair amounttdf 
knowledge bo exhibited , oven though the style may not 
bo fauUless. The proper course m giving an account ^ot 
an invention like the telegraph, would bo to explain brio- 
fiy, but clearly, the nature of the machinery oinployod, 
and the principle on which tbo proco«!«oH involved depend* 
This may bo done ^cry easily by giving a history of tho 
invention, tracing its leading principles through tho 
ral stage'* of their application and development. Tho 
es*«ay may commence with somo remarks as to the impor- 
tance of the invention, and tho extent of its appliiationB' 
and remits, or *>nch remarks may form the conclusion. 
It is not necessnrj' to give both a formal introduction and 
a conclnsion of a similar nature In the caso of a subject 
lU:o '‘Salt," the stages of the maonfactiiring process 
should bo traced. . 

6. Tbo Method of Treating* Argrnmentative Sno- 
.jectSt Argnmeniativo subjects should bo treated by 
analysing a proposition. This anal j sis pan bo very easily 
adapted to exposition also by a little change. ^ Tho plan 
for this analysis is — fl) to write the proposition to bo 
proved at tho vciy beginning ; (2) to write what socra,tai 
bo the largest reasons for tho proposition, and .nombep 
them poparatoly ; (3) to write the reasons for those- larger 
reason**, nnmboriug them separately ; and (4) to write- 
the facts, numbering thorn mpamtqly, that , prove thosoi 
toasona. This sort of plan shows at onoo the ■ whole i lino 
of argument and the bearing of eich . paW,> tho- main as 
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^ell as the miaor argameats, and the oonneotlon of each 
part to the proposition itself This sort o£ plan is a com- 
plete guide to the snbjectt 

It has been already stated that an argnmput consists 
of two processes — (1) statement of fads, and (2) inference 
from facts* And from this a student must understand 
that the statement of foots is nothing else but exposition, 
whereas there are ways to draw the inference and they 
are (1) from general principle, which is called Deduction j 
(2) from facte, which is Induction ; and (3) by comparison 
which is analogy^ These three ways are verv useful both 
in speaking and writing, and every one should try to use 
^em. t But it must be remembered that every one of them 
is not useful for levery case* Some depend on deduction 
as the facte are not thoroughly known Others depend on 
induction, because our previous knowledge regarding 
them is so little that they cannot guide us> Analogy is 
used in all kinds of argument, but is not sufficient. De- 
duction 18 very useful because it helps to question our- 
selves before we move to a second stage. Induction col- 
lects all facts to make proof.< ‘ It requires every care, as 
every fact must be proved by authority and must be put 
in such a wav as to ne accepted by all readily. Analogy 
is not enough because the historical instance on whmh 
1 ^ orgument is established may reveal some points of 
difference. 


I qiiote^ the following from BIr. Baldwin’s book on. 
Oomposition, which is a plano^ analysis for argumenta- 
* 1 V 0 Essay, and could be 'es|>anded., 


' In the following brief of a part of Burke’s Speech on 
^Ooncihation utth America notice this difference between ^ 
ne more expository parte A and'O, and the more strictly 
argumentative parte B and D. In the former, clearness Is 
increased bj^ expressing the supporting parte as concisely 
as possible in nhrasespin the latter,' the bearing of fact on' 
argument on l&rger argument, needs to 
e shown'exactly and fully by snmming np each part in a 
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sentence When the whole composition is expositoiy, the 
brief may be cost largely in phrases, like the expository 
parts A and 0 below; bnt where the bearing would be in the 
feast donbtftd, the brief shonld resort io sentences even 
in exposition. 


BURKE’S SPEECH ON OONCILIATION 
mm AMERICA, 

(1775) 

PROPOSITION. 

Greal Britain should concede to the demands of her 
American Colonies for representation. 

A. Condliation is toarranted ly (he importance of the 

Colonies 

1. in popnlation. 
a. two millions. 

2. in commerce. 

a. now almost equal to the total commerce of 
Great Britain seyenty years ago. 
h. in Penn^lvania increased fifty-fold in the 
same period. 

3. in Bgricnltnre* 

4 . in &heries. 

B. Force will not answer. 

I. It is temporary. 

3. It is uncertain ' 

3. It impairs its own object. 

4. It is contrary to experience. 

C. Condlialian is demanded by an American spirit ofl 

liberty rooted in .•— * 

1. English descent. 

2. provincial assemblies. 

3. dissent’ in the northern Colonies. 

4 . slave-owning in the southern Colonies 

5. fondness for legal studies. 

6. remoteness. 
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D. OoncUtaiion'is ilie only feasible plan.^ 

L- 'Only, three coiirses are. open \ ^ , 

a. to.remove the canses ot the American spirit 

o£ liberty. j . 

b. to proaecnte it as criminal. 

c. to comply with it as necessary. 

To remoye the , canses is impossible, 
a. To ^top 'grants oE land wqnld be idle. 

(1) There is^ plenty land already granted. 

(2) The people wonld occupy withont^grants. 

^ 5. We cannot alter their descent. 

c.‘ ,Tp chock their commerce wanld be prepos- 
terous. , 


(1) We should thereby harm ourselves, v 

d» To repress their religion isdmpracticable 
tl) The only means to this ond'arnfesedrable. 

(S3> Snch means' wonld also bednsnfficient. 

e. To enfranchise J-hej southern slaves would' 
’n" -not.serve ,bnr turn, ^ o. 

(1) The slaves might* refuse, > 

(2) Their masters might ai^m'them. 

/. We cannot pump thfe ocean, dry. ^ 

3. To prosecute the Gdlonies ds criminal is 
impracticable. ‘ . 

(a) We cannot indict a whole people.' ' 

(bj It would subvert the very idea of pur iBmpire. 

(c) We should havo'to be both prosecutor and'judge. 

(d) It IS inconsistent With our procedure toward 

Massachusetts. ' 

* 1( ' 'U 

(f) Onr penal'Jawis against the Colonies have failed. 

The above plan b£ analysis shows clearly that there are 
subjects which contain both exposition and argumentation. 
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Piction^iu '^PaTly ‘English 'titeratar'e. 

I . Outlines. •• 

•J. introduction — ^Varioas'conceptions of the v^ord;— i 

,(a)^generally;^t is believed i, to be development ,«£ 
literainfe , • 

> (h) vin nsnal conception, it is the means of enriching 
an author ' , , 

(c) its nobler conception is .that ib touches something 
, ^of 'the'spU^ty concerning the realities of life. 

II. Body— . i ■' > ' > i 

. Its ori^ and development— a greiit 'rescuer or 
■ saviour, of bis people was first' honoured, then praised 
, and finally >in course- of 'time, "with additional em- 
bellishments, ihe .Vras 'raised to the rank of 'a demi- 
god? hence' his thistory became fiction 'to the very 
-> letter,' rising from the .troth to- amuse in idleness, to 
. . arouse; enthusiasih'fot ‘heroic J deeds arid to fight 'for 
truth: later, on withi the invention of writing the 
• traditions] rirere putrin record -'apdi^hus' came dovi'Q 
to .us. generally in poetryii ’ • ‘ 

2. ’Important’ poeiiis—(t) 'the Beqwrilf— the story 
of Beowblf; k mi^tjr wawor o'f the Geats and, the 
Grandel,"^a thtrible ' morister — ^tbe 'firk rind ,^e 
greStfest? of'pbem's-in Eorbpe.' ' ' 

t(£0 Tholfigbt at Pinnsburgh •and Widsith, edsts ^ 
t '.only in ^hort fragments; ■ ' ’ 

' (iti) porims \ ^ 

'{m) Hefetie ,a^d/ithe Pates of 'the' .Apostles,- lare 
^ mainly^ the,product.'bf, strong imagination. 

(v) ,,ihe,tjwo jejics celebrating ,the -battles oMInldon 

i\nd Brnnanburh, both are full of intense 'Epelings 

(vi) ajviiludble.matriel romance, the 'Bruth of* iLaya- 

^®soribe5 the glories^ oE'‘the!.feoimd 
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(vit) Tennyson’s Idylls of the King' 
rtim*) The Owl and the nightingale 
war; Handlying Synne (illustrates the result of wrong 
* doinfe) 

and (.«) the Cursor Hlnndi,* a survey o£ sacred history 
interwoven with legendary and allegorical stories* 

Besides these, many ballads, romances and epics are 
either lost or exist in fragments. 

' (cci) Chaucer's poems ‘ form a large portion of tho 
modem literature and in some cases fact is present 
in stronger force than fiction. < ^ 

It is a popular belief that fiction is a modern develop- 
joaent of literature. In the usual and meaner conception 
of the word, fiction ^which has neither point nor moral, 
nor any purpose other than to fill the nurse of the 
author, this may be true ; but in its nobler pnases where, 
imder the guise of jpleasantly passing an hour, it seeks to 
touch something ot .the > solidity belonging to the realities 
of life, fiction, is as old as the bills. All nations, civilised 
and uncivilised, have traditions which have been handed 
down from time immemorial, stories so grim and fearsome 
that at their recital the credulous , stonds in awe and 
’ wonder, and the intensely praotioal man scoffs as being 
the vapourings of a wild imagination. In reality .there is 
'tnore of truth in them than we ate ,wont to imagine. 

Some great hero in the days long past has saved lus 
people from an enemy — a ^stilence, a plague, or an 
enemy of flesh and blood. He was honoured then as he 
' would be now; his jiraises were snng by the people, and 
the fame of his deeds has handed down from father to son* 
As lime went on various little immprovements and embel- 
lishments were added to the story* The enemy," what- 
ever his real nature may have been, began to take on a 
vuible form, and-al^ys a form so horrible that the story ‘ 
vanquisher stood ,ont with greater prominence* 
jlortal men could never have brought >sncn’ deeds of 
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might, and the hero became a demi-god Finally, indeed, 
•so altered had the original story become that one element 
alone remained which was not fictitions. Bat that ele- 
ment was the very raison d^eire'oi the tale. Ostensibly 
to amuse in idle moments, really to arouse enthusiasm for 
the deeds of the hero, to enlist the services of the warriors 
in the cause of right, and to encourage them to follow in 
the steps of so worthy nn ancestor — could any aims be 
nobler than these? Yet the story was fiotion, fiction 
with a core of truth, and it was the truth that was seized 
upon and held fast by those who listened to it. 

Later, when a system of writing was invented, the 
traditions were put on record, perhaps by some bard 
more gifted than his followers, desirous of trasmitting to 
his descendants his own glory along with that of his hero, 
or perhaps by the prince whose forefather’s praises the 
poets sung. 

There are many ^ch poems in early Bnglish litera- 
ture. For hundreds of years they had been sung, in 
battle and in peace, in the chase and by the hearth, at 
the festive board and by the grave side. 

The first and great^t of these is the Beoioulf, “our 
only genuine epic,” the argument of which is briefly this, 
Hrothagar, Bang of the Danes, has built a great hall 
for feasting and the distribution of treasure. The sounds 
of revelry are annoying to one Grendel, a terrible monster 
that lives in the neighbourhood, and one night he attacks 
the hall, makes a meal of fifteen thanes, and carries off 
fifteen more to devour at his leisure. The repetition of 
these causes the hall to be deserted, and it remains so for 
twelve years. Then Beowulf, a mighty warrior of the 
<xeat3, chances that way. On hearing the story he goes 
in search of' Grendel, and, in the fight that ensues, mor- 
tally wounds him. Next night, as, the Danes are again 
gathered in the banquetting hall, GrendePs ^mother, a 
creature almost as fearful as her son, comes to avenge 
his death, and for a second time the Danes are thrown 
into a state of panic. Beowulf tracks the she-monster to 
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her lair in the bottom o£ a mere and slays her. Loaded* 
■with treasure the hero returns to bis own country, where 
circumstances coUspi'rb to his eieotion as king.^ For fifty 
years be rules wisely and well, an'd then a terrible dragon 
be<dns to lay waste the land He sets forth to do battle 
■with it, and, though successful in killing the enemy, he 
himSelf is fatally injured in the enconnter. 

The at Finnahirgh and Vi'tdsUh eMSt only as 
short payments, but they were evidently old sages of 
great value, and the parts that remain clearly indicate 
weir mythical origin. 

Passing by Orodraon’s religious pieces we come to the 
works of Cynewulf, whoso poems, though of a religious 
cast, are mainly the prodnot of a strong imagination. 
The most importont are Helene, a narrative of the finding 
of the true cross by the mother of Constantine, and, the 
Fates of the Apostles. With the two epics celebrating 
the Battles of Maldon and Brunanbnrh, both full of 
intense feeling the literary period prior to the inquest 
comes to a period of one Hundred and fifty years elapses 
before we meet with anything noteworthy in the realms 
of 'fiction At about the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 

tury, a valuable metrical romance, the Brut of 'Layamon, 
was written. Just as Wace had improved on Geoffrey of 
Monmouth’s History by an interpolation mpbii the ‘knights 
of the Round Table, so did Layamon improVe'on Wace by 
developing the glories of the Table Bound in ' the Brut, 
This work purports to ‘be a'hWtoryof Bbgland’from the 
time df its fotihder Brut, Or Brutus, a aescendant of 
iSneas of Troy. 'Starting, 'as it doet,' With fiction, it does 
not seek 'to adhere' too olosety to the truth. Ita chief'' 
romance appears later m'ttie wntir^S of Sir’Thomas 
Malony and 'in^ Tennyson’s JdyZZi 'of the King, At about 
the end of the bhntnry were WntteO the Owl and the 
FTightiiigale, Handlgitig Synne ( a eehifeb of stbnes intended 
to’ illustrate the results of wfon^idoing, and' the O^rsor 
Mundi, irehlly b'rapid survey, of'saci'edkiBlbry, 'but inter- 
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-woven -wiin. the main, story is much that isJegendaij 
and, allegorical* 

Besides the works already mentioned there were>many 
ballads, romances, and epics, which either have been lost, 
or exist only in, fragments. Enough has been said to 
show that, long before Chancer came , with his storms 
to begnile the Canterbnry pilgrims, fiction entered 
largely into the, oompo:>itiDn of a considerable portion of 
the literature that remains from early English times. In 
some few cases fact is present in stronger force thnn fiction 
bnt the writer never hesitates to draw on his imagination 
if he can thereby add interest and charm to history •— 
Broohsbank : Estay Writing, 



The Gaste'System. 
Outlines. 


I— Introdtiction:— ' . i 

t 

Derivation of the word. — it is derived ^from the 
^ortogesejOwta—race, and was applied by them 
Mme classM for their hereditary duties and occu- 
pations : hence it is a social class whose honours' 
and privileges are hereditary, 
n — Body— It dates back from perhaps 1500 or 200DB.C.: 
it originated from the migration of the Aryans 
into India on account of difference of colour, occu- 
pation and .religion. 

Four ’main di-visions — 1 the\ Brahmansi or saore- 

dotal proceeding from 'the month of Brahma. 2 
the Kshattriyas'or military from his arms 3. the 
Vai^as or mercantile froin'hls thigh 4. the Sndms 
or servile Iifom his foot; 

Merits— it introduced ,in the beginning a sort of 
dvvision of labour as the Aryans with, their increase 
could hot ‘ attehd to vafious"wofk3 ; gave impetus 
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to the promotion o£ arts and perfection in them : 
’in the beginning the caste system combined the 
Aryans against the aboriginies : it produced a spirit 
oE emnlation, a spirit o£ co>operation, kindness to- 
wafds^tEe weaker brother. 

Demerits — it causes jealousy hatred and hence dis- 
union among the people : 'checked the growth of 
^civilization and national progress and prosperity : 
men became narrow minded and hence degradation : 
stops imitation • disables the people to meet com- 
'mon danger. 

ni. — Conclusion — ^It has a wonderful power of endu- 
rance. with the rise of Budhism it grew strong : 
inspite of arduous efforts of social reformers it still 
continues. 

Caste is a social class whose kononrs and privileges are 
hereditary. It is a word which has originated from the 
Portugese Casta— -race, and was applied by the Portugese, 
who became tamiliar with India, to the classes whose occn- 
padons, privileges and duties were hereditary. . This term 
has been sometimes 'applied to the hereditary classes in 
Europe. The division into castes, when it appears in its 
typical form, comes to us' from a period to which the light 
of history does not extend, but is very probable that where- 
ever it exists it was originally founded on a difference of 
descent and in modes of living, and that the separate castes 
were originally separate raoes'of people.; It prevails prin- 
cipally in India where it has existed from the earliest 
times, and has become blended with ‘the political condition 
of the people. The division into castes was entirely 
interwoven in the whole, fabric of civil society in ancient 
India. The institution of caste is best .known to us 
as it exists , in India, where at is well known to have 
existed since perhaps 1600 or 2000 years before the birth 
of Christ, but its prejudices are very deep-rooted. It may 
be safely said that caste ^originated ^from the very migra- 
tion of the Aryans into India, as there was con- 
siderable difference of colour. , The tendency to stick 
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to one’s own ooonpation is also a canse that led * 
to the origin and development o£ the caste ^stom in 
India, and also to religion which played a very important 
part in the early history of India. It is promulgated in 
the Hindn Shastras that the Brahmins or sacredotal pro- 
ceeded from the mouth of Brahma, the Creator; the 
Rjshattriyas or military from his arm; the Yaisyas or 
mercantile from his thigh; and the Sudras or servile from 
his foot. The duties of reading and teaching the Vedas, 
and advising the kings and the princes were assigned to 
the Brahmins. G?he duties of fighting battles and de- 
fending the weak and the females were entrusted to the 
Kshattriyas, who were of a warlike nature. The Yaisyas 
were given to cultivate the lands and carry on trade. The 
duty of Sudras was to serve the Brahmins and E^hattriyas. 
The first three are regarded as being of a higher character 
than the fourth, rejoicing in the peculiar reli^ous dis- 
tinction of being *'twice-born.” This distinction is un- 
doubtedly ethnical in its origin, the Ucice-horn castes 
being descendants of the Aryan invaders and conquerors 
of the country, while the once-horn aie the representatives 
of the conquered. Caste, however, is a much more com- 
plicated thing than would be supposed in a short theme 
tike this. 

The divisions of the people into various castes had at 
first a very healthy effect. The caste introduced a sort of 
division of labour which, to a great extent, facilitated work 
and gave it the merit of excellence. This division of 
labour led to the formation and development of the caste 
system in India. History tells us that when the Aryans 
began to increase in numbers, and were too busy in settl- 
ing down in India, this method was adopted to solve the way 
to get out of the diffiouliy, for one man could not attend to 
various works. The benefits of this system are many. It 
gave an impetus to the promotion of arts and helped the 
people to arrive at perfection in them. But there are 
various disadvantages, which arise out of this system. It 
causes jealousy and hatred and thereby tends to produce 
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, disunion among tbe people. It checks the ^ growth ofi 
civilization and national prbgrbss and pro'speni^ ^ r\Che 
Views of the people become narrow, which bring about 
degradation. ' ' 

• In all other countries, we find there is caste in some 
form or other. Bnt there is a society, and this society is 
Constantly changing. There is a continual passing o'f peo- 
ple ‘from one circle to another.", There are 'instances 
where* a tradesman grows up into a very wealthy man and 
then becomes n peer, and an outcast becomes a priest. 
Th'ns in 'Sucieby there is a continual 'flus: 

j ^Vith all its evils, It must be said that the power and 
endurance ot the caste system are, wonderful,* At the time 
of ‘the rise of Buddhism far from being abolished it became 
strong, nnd notwithstanding the c'pntinnal political changes 
that, haye taken place in India,' the organisation stall es- 
isU„ .»nd it may be said confidenfly fh'at ii 'pite of 
the arduous e'fforts of social rcform'>r3 it will conjinue as 
heretofore. ./ 

* » t t * f U » 

,'J’emale Education in India, 

Onfclines 


I. 


IT 


Introduction— The subject lias been talked of much' 
but, no definite conclusion has been asyetarrived,at i 
the anjiheifeed Indians advocate, fot^jiifeheV ddtlcation 
aroo'^ig *wotnen,Vbe’ortbodUx ‘indiUds 'itre ojijiobed 
to thetn'; both are wrong and tbb fi^ht cout^e'lids In 
tl)b‘jn*ea'n.' ' ' * • ‘ 

' Bo%r7*A8'rfidtter,of fact wothrib'shonid'ti'ot' bdkbot 
‘ign^kbt ’^n'd illilei^fe •*' ^h‘b 1i''fully 'Vntftl'ed U 
^^li^lirennien't';,'ibe'''aiff9iffeboe'iibs /im^hV nbture' 
6 f 'bor e'ducUti'oh. 'nbiib’is shpetior iHe^ WeH : 
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S6r edncAtion — A woman sbonld linve physical train- 
ing and exorcise : freedom of heart and liberty of action : 
•her knowledge should be accuracy of thought and under- 
standing of nature i she should learn dignity, true grace 
and majestic calm, patience, forhoaranco and endurance : 
thus first her physical frame should be moulded, then her 
mind should no filled with ail knowledge : she should 
study moral lessons of history, justice, sympathy and love; 
in short, the two instincts of a woman, instinct of 
love and the desire of power, — if those are rightly directed 
and thoroughly regulated will make her an ideal woman. 

Disadvantages of highhr edneation among women 
— Jlost of the women who work hard for higher etlucalion 
are subjected to continued illness and brain diseases : this 
is duo to--(l) the climatic eflect (2) Ihf ‘ivsteni of early 
marriage (3) poverty 4) pardah system • betides, a woman 
on tbo picn of education often neglects the household 
affairs and domestic duties, the ignorance of which ren- 
ders her in awkward position vvhen she is married ; the 
cost of books and other luxurious expenses owing to 
higher edneation become a burden to her hnsband, 

E arents and relatives: she can not soon gito np her habits: 

cuce tlfo result is that •, constant feuds and internal 
quarrels between the husliatid and wife will break, the 
peace of honshold and destory the charms of life ; agaiti us 
the woman has obtained higher education she holds secret 
correspondnneo with a man after her choice and runs aw ly 
with him. 

lit. Cdncltt&ion-*- Women sbonld neither learn higher 
edneation, nor should bo kept in utter ignoradcu : 

' learning should not at all bo discouraged amoiig 
, them ; it is absolutely necessary for them ns withotit 
H their knowledge is*oot widened, oxperienbos not 
> ' increased,, idle superstitions and evil propensities are 
' not shaken off : with their school education gii Is 
' > should bo taught 'roligidus and moral 'instructions 
' as -well which will help them to enlorgo thfeir views 
and do know what is truth oto : these S} sterna tical 
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religious teachings produce permanant impresions 
upon the minds oE the young girls, 'they should 
' lehm ‘ writing, knitting, 'spinning and embroidery 
etc: without a good knowledge they can not he 
devoted wives in weal and woe to their husbands ^ 
and can not have full sympathy with higher aspi- ' 
' rations ’oE men. 

vThe edncation of Indian women has been a burning 
question and a subject of much controversy amongst the 
enlightened men of the present time, but nothing has 
been as yet finally concluded. The anglicized Indians are 
in favour of importing higher education among w'omen 
and giving them the same rights and privileges as are 
enojoyed by men, while the orthodox Indians are against 
them and say that women must be kept unlettered and 
f ignorant and that they must have nothing to do with the 
world , outside their . sphere of housebmd • duties and 
.domestic affairs. Both are wrong and the course which 
' may be expected to prove beneficim lies in the mean. 

' By closely examining the subject we find that it is 
certainly not ri^ht to talk o£ woman as man’s attendant, 
deprived of all nghts of education and liberty. oE action. 
^ human being woman can by no argument be kept in 
ignorance. She is fully entitled to enlightenmeut Knbw- 
ledge is as much the privilege of 'woman as' that of man; 
but the difference, 'of course, lies in the nature of educa- 
tion '^hich is^ best fitted to woman, as she is generally 
timid, weak, kind and loving. Man, is on the other band, 
naturally hardy strong, • brave and enduring. It is there- 
fore foolish to talk of the superiority of one sex to another. 

complement to the other and supplies what the 
other lacks. '‘Man is active, progressive and defensive, 
doer, creator, discoverer and defender. .Hia intellect is 
for speculation and invention, his energy for adventure, 
for war and Eor conquest,* whatever war is just, wherever 
conquest is necessary. But thb woman’s power is for 
rule, not for battle^and her intellect is 'not for, invention, ' 
^t for sweet ordering, arrangehient and decision. She sees 
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the qualities of things, their charms aud their places. Her 
great function is Praiso: sho enters into no contest but 
mfftllibly ndjndges the crown of contest *' Man works, 
earns money and supports his family and those dependent 
on him ; woman is a guide, a light and a rest to her 
husband. Sho must bo right, endnringly and incorruptibly 
good, instinctively and infallibly wise. Bnt all those 
qualities cannot be obUinod without a good education. 
Hence education is essential to women and it sbonld be of that 
kind which develops these feminine and tender graces and 
makes them competent to bring up their children. The cdn> 
cation will enable them to discharge every womanly duty 
rightly and to be competent to play the part of man’s 
helpmate or better-half well. For an nnedneated woman 
is always tronblcsomo to her bnshand. She can not help 
him on any subject. The most responsible and bard duty 
for a woman is the healthy education of her child-en. 
A child’s fntnre life depends wholly on the molhoJ in 
which his mother trains him. Tho very moments of a 
man require training at tho hands of their mother«, wi> os 
and sister", to enable him to become woj tby son of his 
country. The progress of tho world will be slow^ or 
stagnant if men march forward and women hg behind. 
Life becomes charming and pleasant and its ways seem 
happy and agreeable where there are husband and wife true, 
sincere and mntnnlly loving one another. And iliis can 
only be possible, if women too, liko men are edneated 
according to their capacity and power. 

Woman shonld have physical training and esoroiso to 
confirm her health and perfect her beauty. Sho should 
have freedom of heart and to some extent liberty of ac-^ 
tioD. She shonld acquire knowledge most suitable for 
her position, accnracy of thought, understanding of nature; 
she should learn the necessary principles of conduct and 
behariour. She shonld learn to approoiato the beauties of 
natnro and perceive tho ezisionoe of God watching over 
all. Sho shonld learn dignity, true grace and majestic 
peace and the viilnes of patience, forbearance, persever- 
ance and endurance. “Thus, then,” says Ruskin, “you 
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have first to mofild her physical frame, and, then, as the 
strength she gains will permit yon to fill and temper her 
mind with all knowledge and thoughts which tend to 
confirm Us natural instincts o£ jnstioo, and refine its 
natural tact of love.” Again, she should study the moral 
•lessons of history and learn 3astice, sympathy and love. 
In short, a woman need know only so much as will inake 
her a suitable companion for her husband ; for she may 
always help her husband by what she knotvs^ however 
little it may be, but she teases and troubles him i£ she 
half knows or misknows it. The doep>rooted instincts 
in the heart of every woman, the instinct of love and the 
desire o£ power — 1£ these are tightly directed and thorough- 
ly regulated will make her an ideal woman. 

But higher education among Indian women is disad- 
vantageous to female life, booanso most o£ them 
,who work hard for higher education, have been 
subjected to continued illness and so Cell victim td 
brain diseases. This is so because, firstly^ the climatic 
effect o£ India weakens the constitution o£ an Indian 
•woman, and renders her unable to prosecute her studies 
further. ^Secondly, she is marned in her early life even 
though she may be still a girl; and soi after her marriage 
she becomes a mother of a child when she can not >bt 
aspreted to devote herself to books. Thirdly^ India being 
a poor country' there are no gre.it chances of a woman^s 
acquiring higher education lat the expense of a large snm 
of money of her parents r or guardians. Fourthly^ there is 
a igreat p.irdah system .strictly observed in India, and most 
of the people are conservatives who cling to the past 
customs and manners and who strongly raise their voices 
against the slightest innovation, in ;the old system of femalfe 
education. ,Tl}ey 'always regard a .change with , distrust 
and advisp that .women should ,n 9 t be taught books which 
are, strictly disallowed , by , their, ;re)igion. Besides, a 
woraan on the'.plea of education often.neglefitp'to.learn the 
nonsOhoIil affairs from>her* girlhood and:.being’thas porr 
fectly ignorant of domestic duties is placed,. when. married, 
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in a very avrnkward position linving no cxperienco oE tbo 
Vjorld outside that of ber books Sbo is interested in 
books, sbe has mixed with women oE rich families and sbo 
has moved in reiincd and fasmonnblo societies and hence 
she still keeps up the samo' habits and lives in a magnifi- 
cienfc fashion, o\cn thoa(;h eho is married, and thus she be- 
comes a harden to her hnsband and relatives. Her mode 
of living being too expensive her hnsband can not afford 
so ranch money for her. His earnings are limited and his 
income is too little to meet her demands How, when he 
sees that his mone 3 which he has earned with the sweat of 
his brow, is being wasted or misused tbrongh sheer care- 
lessness, he cannot bear it any longer and the result is 
th4t the constant Fon<i's and internal quarrels between her 
and her hnsband or between their relatives break tbo peace 
of honsohold and m ir the charms of happy and pleasant 
life. Again, ns she has obtained higher odneation and ns 
she is tired of living with her husband she sometimes 
holds a secret interchange of letters with a man after her 
own heart and in a good opportune time rnns off secretly 
tflth him. These are, in brief, the evils of imparting 
higher education among women. 

loshort, women should neither bo taught higher edu- 
cation for academiual qualifications or distinctions, nor 
they should be kept iu utter ignor mco. Lcarninsj should 
not at all be discoura^jed ataong them. Edneatiou is abso- 
lutely nt'cessary for them, without it their sphere of 
knowledge is not expanded, their idle superstitions and 
evil propensities an* not shaken off. In schools along 
with the ednc>ttion which is imparled to girli tberd should 
bo religious instruction and moral teachings which help 
them to enlarge their views and to know with an honest 
desire what i«» truth Such instractions discipline their 
hearts and prompt them to cnltivale .conscience, to cherish 
nohle thougiits and feelings, to worship the Creator and to 
keep tomptatiohs ar check# These systematical religious 
teachinl^B px'Odnc'e permanent impressions upon ^tho ^inds 
bf ^the young’ girls who learn good manners, good behavior 
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and nalnral love and sympathy. Grirls shonld learn how 
to write well in tbeic own vernacnlar, how to express their 
thonghts and feelings most clearly and correctly; they 
should know drawing, painting, knitting, weaving, spinning, 
embroidery, etc. They should be fully acquainted with 
all sorts of duUes and works of the house. For when they 
grow young they will be married and will become wives 
enthroned m the hearts of their husbands. Their sacred 
knowledge they thus obtain in tbeir girlhood will hdp 
them to initiate noble virtues in their sons which win 
make them objects of glory to their nation; to assist the 
poor, to sympathise with the needy in his distress, to 
comfoi t the sorrowful, to shed the light of kindness and 
love where formerly there was darkness and desolation. 
Without a good education, which must consist in the 
harmonious development of the mind as well as of the body, 
they could not be expected to have a full sympathy with 
thu higher aspirations of men, much less to assist in the 
realisation of their noblest ideals, in short, to be their 
devoted companions in weal as weU as in woe, in prosperity 
and in adversity, which is the duty of every woman. 

Slavery in ancient, medieval and modem times. 
Outlines. 

I Introduction — B.ova wnB. when arose — it arose not in 
Hnnter state, not in Pastoral stat<>, but in Agrioul- 
tnral or settled state when slaves were required to 
work in field or, in handiorafto 

lit Body — Slavery in the beginning a necessity — primitive 
men worked only under compulsion, which produces 
industrious and hence hereditary habit ; Thus en- 
forced labour was necessary 

Bvils — injury to the slave— sense of personal dignity 
destroyed : to the master— loss of self-control, exposure of 
flatte^ ; formation of bad habits and lowering of moral 
tone in domestic life : in ancient time ownership in slave 
Tfras property. 
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Slavery m Greece — slaves emplojed in domestic ser- 
vice, ngrionltarc, mines, commerce, ships and sometimes 
in bottle-field : prisoners of war were taken into slavery. 

jDaEome— by stoppage of fresh conqaests and some 
restrictions, there was a diminished supply of slaves from 
without : hence growth of free labonr : Homan citizen- 
ship more widely extended certain laws of Christian em- 
perors lessened slavery. 

From slavery to serfdom or villenage in middle 
ages— a Roman colonns or cultivator, a free man in mubllo 
ages was in large states, attended by rural slaves on cqnal 
terms : the conditions practically becoming the same, the 
two classes intermarried and hence origin of villenage or 
serfdom from slavery. 

Bisappearanco of it — serfdom a stepping stone to 
personal freedom: the serf in rural estates became gradual- 
ly a free tenant and in towns and cities got no place ; on 
tne ecclesiastical estates they were liberated ** for the love 
of God,** Barons on their death-beds liberated serfs “ for 
the benefit of their souls :** thus serfdom died out at last. 

Slavery in Modem Times— the ISTogro was the only 
victim : they were kidnapped off the Gnina Coast, placed 
under a master, regarded as a dnmb animal and treated in- 
humanely : Spain was the first culprit as Bishop of Chiapa 
in 151T induced Charles of Spam to import negroes. 

Esteusion of slave-trade — Sir John Hawkins carried 
a large number of slaves to Spanish colonies in N. America; 
in 1C20 a Dutch seaman brought in and sold negroes to 
tobacco planters of Virginia; in 1791 forty European Fneto- 
lics for kidnapping and shipping negroes off African 
coast : in England centres of the trade wore at London, 
Liverpool and Bristol. 

Need of slaves— for labour in tropical fields where the 
white could not work. 

Evil consequences— many slaves died on the voyage : 
proved unfavourable on population : 
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Public opinion in England — when trade ‘oame in to 
nofice if. was denon’noed by all the best minds/ 

I 

Steps taken to abolisk it — the founder of the society, 
George Fox, fiist raised voice against it in 1761 and*’ the 
members e'tpelled the slaves from their community : Sla- ' 
very abolition Society formed m 1783 Quakers in 
America and PennsaylVania were centres of the move* 
ment : Clarks published (17861 a book on slavery and com* 
merce of Pnman races : Wilberforce taught a legislative 
compaign in Parliament: other suppprters of the cause 
dfvoted thoir time to abolish slavery . the 'act passed in* 
17,72 pronpnnced, eveiy slave - free in B^iglan'd : in 1804 
importation ofvAfnpan negroes probihited by royali pror 
olamationt iD 1811 slavetrading declarpd^to,,be fplony ; 
final abolition in 1883 : all slaves lu British were emanoi** ‘ 
pdted'bvAot of Parliament' in 1866 all slavos in U. S, 
wereihberated. ' " v 

, Slavery larose npt in the Hunter state» when men 
■were savages and 'slew 'their male enemies or ate.' them, ^ 
If there' was any work to be done they made' jtheir'^ wives' 
do it. It arose not in Pastoral state, when men cared 
only to defend their flocks and lived on little else. It 
arose in the AgrictlUurKl or settled state, 'when slaves 
were wanted by the rnling or warior 'olass to work in the* f 

fields or in handicrafts. 

1 . 

• • • ' > ^ 

> To primitive rpeni[labonr is so repulse that they will 

not work except under, compnlsion. Compulsion gradual* . 
ly produces an industrious habit. Habit hflcomes sewconij^ , 
nature and second nature is, hereditary. Thus voluntary^ 
labour eventually supersedes enforced' labour. 

Though a necessity Mat first, slavery is attended with 
[■ many evils Injury to the slave himself i.e sense ’of persopal 
dignify destroyed. Injury to the masterr-loss of self- 
control, exposure to flattery ; familiarisation* of the young 
With vice, lowering of the moral tone in domestic |i£e. 

In ancient oommunities which h^d mad,e conei'derabla 
ndvauce in civilization, slavery was retained long after , 
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the necessity ceased to exist. Ownership in <«laYos was^ 
property. Vested interests always find keen snpportersj 
who block the way to reform. 

In the warlike kingdom of Sparta in Greece the Helots 
were Q caste of slaves, who did all the inannnl work. In 
the democratic slate of Athens there wore nbont 60,000 
citizens aRuinst 200,000 slaves. Slaves were employed 
in dom'-eUc service, agricnltnre, mines, maiiufactnres, 
commerce, ^hips, and sometimes the battlefield. There was 
constant warfare among the Grecian states and prisoners ‘ 
of war wore taken into slavery. 

By the restriction of the empire to certain fixed hmite 
and the stoppage of fresh conquests, there was in Rome 
no opportunity of getting fresh slaves from without as 
heretofore The diminished supply favoured the growth 
of free labour within the empire. Roman citizenship 
was more and more widely extended in all the provinces 
and among all classes : h Roman citizen could not be a 
slave. Laws passed by the Christian emperors undermined 
the foundation of slavery. 

A Roman " colonus ” ( cultivator ) was, in tho earlier 
days of the Roman Empire, a Freeman, who took land on 
lease and paid rent for it in money or in kind. In tho 
fourth century the name was also given to a cnltivator 
who, ihongh personally free, was attached to the soil, 
which he transmitted to bis descendants on tho same 
conditions. He could not leave his land. In large estates 
It became the custom to settle rural slaves on tho same 
terms as coloni. IE the land wore sold, tho rural slave 
bod to be sold with it. Thus the condition of colonus and 
slave became practically the same. When the two classes' 
intermarried, no distinction was loft. This was the orgin 
of ‘the serfdom’ OP "villenage” which prevailed in the 
Middle Ages. 

Serfdom, was moroly a stopping'Stone to entire person- 
al freedom. In towns and cities there was no place for 
Uio Borf ; any man could become a free labonrec for. hiro. 
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On raral estates the ser£ became by degrees a free ten- 
ant ; For the proprietor of the estate found he could get 
higher rent by allovnng fresh comers to complete for his 
farms. On the ecclesiastical estates ( which were very 
numerous ) it was a common custom for serfs to be liber- 
ated for the love of God.” Barons on their dealth*heds 
sometimes liberated th,eir serfs “ for the benefit of their 
souls'.” Thus selfdom everywhere died out at last. 

In ancient times white was enslaved to white In mo- 
dern time the African negro was the only victim Modern 
slavery is the more discreditable, because the world was 
more advanced and negroes were more helpless. Negroes < 
were kidnapped off the Guinea Coast, earned across the 
ocean into a new continent, placed under a master who, 
for his physical peculiarities, regarded 'him as not much 
better than a dumb animal, yet sometimes 'treated him a 
great" deal worse 

, Spain was the first culprit. In 1516 ‘Las Casas, Bi- 
■shop pf^ Ohiapa, visited Spain and induced Charles to - 
allow the importation of negroes, who could 'bear the 
labour better. The king consented. This was, the, beginn- 
ing ‘of the trade in African Negroes. The Spanish islands 
■fltst supplied were Hyti, Cuba, Jamaica, ana Porto Rico, 
lias Casas bitterly repented of the advice, he had given., 
But the die^ was oast, and the slave-trade extended, Black 
labour was wanted for the cultivation of rice, sugar, cot- 
ton, and tobacco in the hot settlements .in North America* 
Sir John Hawkins, a daring sea man of Queen Elizabeths 
reign, took large numbers of slaves to Spanish colonies, 
bht none to English, In 1620 a-Dutoh seaman carrying, 
a large cargo of blacks touched at James town in Virginia, 
and sold them to tobacco planters. This was the beginn- 
ing of slavery in, British America. The trade rapidly 
advanoed. In 1791 the number of European factories for 
kidnapping and shipping negroes off the coast of Africa 
ms forty — 14 English, 8 French, 15_ Dutch, 4 Portugese, 
4 Danish. ’'In England the' centres of the trade were 
the ports of London, Ltyerpooal, and Bristol. 
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The staves were needed for tropical fields, wliero ^wbite 
men can not work. Bnt this does not justify slavery. 
Many died on tlie voyage Slavery^ proved unfavon'rafile 
to population. Fresh importntioh needed to keep np tilie 
stock. As plantations estended, more slaves were wanted. 

Slavery was scarcely noticed in England at first. It 
was known only to the' slave merchants in the great ports. 
When the trade came into the notice (of the Bnglish peo« 
pie), it was denonneed by all the best minds amongst poets, 
orators, lawyers and divines Bnl as the nation at largo 
saw little of it, the nation as a whole was not easily roused. 

The founder of the sodiety, George Fox, was the first 
to mise his voice against the slave trade in 1761 In 1761 
they pspelli'd all slave owners from their community, A 
slavery abolition society was formed m 1783 Quakers in 
America were equally active. Pensylvania (state founded 
by William Penn thi Quaker) wa-* the centre of the aboli- 
tion movement. Clarkson .published in 178C a book on 
Slavery and Commerce of the Unman Species Wilberforce 
having read the book, undertook a legislative coinp.uga 
in Parliament Other supporters were Zachary Hlacanlay, 
father of Lord Maaiulay, and formerly governor of Siora 
Leone, an African home of negroes; Buxton, a distingnish- 
ed philantbrojiist, who devoted hi** life to the improve- 
ment of prisons and the abolition of slavery. Cowper 
assisted the movement by his poetry. As usual, vested 
interests blocked the way. • 

The Act pa«ispd in 1772 pronounced every slave free 
as soon as he landed in England. In 1804: the importa- 
tion of African negroe into English colonies was prohibi- 
ted by royal proclamation. In 1811 slave troding was 
declared to be felony ; the Act was carried in Parhamtint 
by Mr. (afterwards Lord) Bronglian In 1833 nil slaves 
throughout the British empire wore emancipated by Act 
of Parliament. The planters received m my millions from 
Parliament as compensation. Long before 1883 the 
United States had separated from tho mother country ; 
otherwise slavery should have ceased there also. But tho 
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planters in the Southern States stuck to it The question 
■was made the subject oE a lour years’ war between the 
Northern and' the Southern States, whicli, in 1865, ended 
with the emancipation of all slaves in the Union Long- 
fellow’s poetry bad been as eloquent in America against 
slavei'y as Cowper’s in England. 

Nesfield : Senior Couree of English Gompositton 

Photography. 

Outlines. 

( 

I. Introduction — Derivation of the word. — it is derived 

from the Greek photos^ light , and grapho^ I write : 
hence the Iirt of representations of scenes and objects 
on films . 

II. Body — Its origin Fabricins m 1556 saw colourless 
silver ore darkened by light : in 1568 Giambattista 
of Padua invented camera obscura : in 1777 Soheele, 

' a Swedish chemist investigated the action of light 
on chloride of silver . Ritter, Seebeck, and Wollaston 
made farther advances in the action of light on sil- 
ver salts • Thomas Wedgwood first published an 
account of a complete photographic process . M 
Niepce produced a camera giving a permanent image. 

Styles — (1) the daguerreotype (2) the oalofype (3) the 
Oollodme and (4) the gelatine . Oinametograph, 
among the latest developments of photography, is 
most promment and important : lenses have been 
much improved 

III Advantages —it is very useful in depicting lands- 
cape and natural scenery, production of portraits 
and preserving of records of ancient monuments ; 
phetographs are most celebrated works of arts, pain- 
ting or sculpture : important in every department of 
work and branch ofkuowledgeithey are accurate givers 
of records of customs, incidents, now obsolete : their 
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greab value is in surgery : their wonderEuI applica> 
tion is that heavenly bodies which men have never 
seen, by means of telescope not only their form but 
their spectra, all can be recorded on the photographic 
plate ; in short, the advantages of photography are 
becoming daily mure manifest, whether from an 
artistic, sopial, or educational point of view. 

The word photography is derived from the Greek 
phos^ photos^ light ; and graphot 1 write. Hence, it is the 
, art o£ obtaining representations ot scenes and objects on 
sensitive films by the action of light passmg through a 
lens. 

In the year 1556, the alchemist Ftibricius observed 
that the colourless silver ore called ‘horn ailver" (silver 
chloride) was darkened to a violet colour by the action 
of light Thirteen years later, t e., in 1568 Giambattista 
della Porta o£ Padua invented the camera obscura These 
two discoveries were the small beginnings from which 
modern photography has grown, and these were the 
progenitors of the dry plate and the camera of to-day 
In 1777, the eminent tSwedish chemist Scheele made a 
oaretnl scientific investigation of the action of light on 
chloride of silver. His important observation was that 
the rays from the violet end of the spectrum most quickly 
darkened the chloride of silver, and that the action of 
light decomposed it, causing the formation of metallic 
silver and the liberation of chlorine. Further advances in 
the action of light on silver salts were made by Ritter, 
Seebeck, and Wollaston 

The credit of being the first to publish an account 
of a complete photographic process belongs to Thomas 
Wedgwood, whose researches were posthumously tabulated 
by Sir Humphrey Davy and published m the journal of 
the Royal Institution in 1802. Wedgwood need white 
paper or leather moistened willi a solution of silver ni- 
trate which was placed beneath the painting on glass to 
be copied, and exposed to sun’s rays. The next step was 
taken by M. Niepce, who produced a camera used m com- 
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binatioD with a sensitive plate, giving an image which 
was permanent. In 1829, M. Mepce disclosed his process, 
which he called * Heliqg raphie’ to M Daguerre, a French 
scene painter, with whom he entered into a partnership 
M. Daguerre has received madh credit for tlie process 
called alter his name, bat it is just to the memory of 

Niepce that, prior to hio partnership, he tnude use of 
two of the most important features of tne process, namely, 
the pdlished silver plate, and iodine vapour. Niepce 
made his photograph in bitumen on the silver plate and 
blackened the portioiis of the plate where bitre silver was 
left exposed, which corresponded to the deeper shades of 
the original, by exposing the plate to the fumes of iodine. 
In January iS30, a paper read before the Boyal Society in 
‘•Photogenic Drawing” was published. This was tha first 
of the photographic, processes invented by Fox Talbot* 
This process was invented in 1834, and was substantial- 
ly the same as Wedgwood’s, thongh more rapid ; it con- 
sisted in making prints of leaves, ferns, &c., pressed 
in contact with paper which had been prepared by 
soaking in weak salt and water, sensitized by brushing 
over it a 12-per-cent solution of silver nitrate in water, 
and then dried. 

It would be impossible in a short essay like this to 
give a detailed account of the various photographic pro- 
cesses, which are both numerons and continually receiving 
modifications and improvements. It is also impossible to 
detail the various iinprov€|ments and developments during 
the nineteenth century. There are four principal and 
best known styles — the daguerreotype, the calotype or 
ialbotype, the collodine, and the gelatine or modern dry- 
plate process 

’Experiments in photo-lithography had been made by 
Asset of Amsterdam in 1859, and by Osborne of Mel- 
bourne in 1860, but credit of introducing a satisfactory 
^ocess of ’ photo-lithography must be given to Ool. Sir 
H. James, K, E , r, b. s , and Captain de Oourcy Scott, b. b. 
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Among the latest developments o£ photography, the 
“Cinametograph,” for the prodnction of so caU»»d ‘living 
piptnres’ takes a prominent place. It is diffionic to oyer- 
estimate the importance of a photographic record of 
historical fanotions, which will not only enable fntnre 
generations to see tbe portraits of celebrities at some 
critical moment, bnt which will make it possible to re- 
produce the action of the whole function, the prancing of 
horses, the glitter of swords, the waving of hats and 
handkerchiefs, the gracious bearing of the sovereign, and 
the thousand-and'one incidents in the same. 

For rapid surveying, where lack of time or other 
causes prevent the use of ordinary surveying instruments, 
the photo-theodolite is invaluable. 

Lenses have been much improved since tbe introduc- 
tion of “ Jena glass in 1885 By tbe use of tele-photo 
lens of Dallmeyer one is enabled to obtain enlarged 
images of distant objects. 

The advantages of photography are becoming daily 
more manifest, whether we consider it in an artistic, 
social, or educational point of view. Its widest and most 
popular range of usefulness is in tbe production of port- 
raits, the depicting ot landscapes and natural scenes, and 
in preserving records of ancient bnildin>>s and monuments. 
Photographs of tbe most celebrated works of art, whether 
in painting or sculpture, may now bp multiplied 
indefinitely ; and in tne case of statuary, when taken 
bmocularly and viewed through the stereoscope, may 
be studied as if the originals were present. In all the 
departments of science this art bus become an important 
ausilliary ; the zoologist, the botanist, the astronomer, 
the architect, and, the engineer find its aid invalnable. 
It gives accnrate records of customs that grow obsolete, 
of great Avents, and national celebrations By its aid 
we can have the photographs of onr dear and, near 
relatives and Frieods who either cannot |>eiwith ns or 
have departed from among ns. Its value ip surgery is 
also important. It gives pleasant souvenir of' places 
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Visited or with which there may be some sentimental 
^association. The most wonderful and snblime of its 
applications is the photography of the heavenly bodies. 
Not to mention the beautiful photographs that astrono- 
mers have obtained of the sun, moon, and nearer planets,' 
there is the great photographic map of the heavens, which 
reveals to ns myriads of stars that the human eye has 
never seen, and which by the aid of the most powerful 
telescope can never be seen ; bat the feeble rajs from the 
sun in the remotest immensities of space, thongh insuffi- 
cient to affect onr organs of sight, can, by lapse of hours, 
be made to record on the sensitive photographic plate not 
only their form, but their spectra, which denotes their 
composition 


Moral Education 
Outlines 


I. Introduction— Moral education can be better given 
by parents at home, than school masters and College 
professors ; parents guide their children’ by precept 
and example >• 

II* Some influence — Children are keen observers and 
quick detectors of the defects and foibles in man’s 

^ charaoteis they can find out an v inconsistency bet- 
ween the words and deeds of their elders, they 
notice tiie deceit or falsehood of their parents how- 
ever secretly they may'do them- hence parents should 
act'upto the moral precepts that Uiey incnlcate upon 
their children ; the parents should select carefully 
the associates of their own age who iVill not teach 
them bad habits ; servants in rich 'bouse should not 
exert evil influence in the children’s moral character: 
bad servants teach them deceit, disobedience and 
treachery, rudeness and wickedness: a father can 
appeal his filial love to get moral rules obeyed by 
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HI. School influence— a teaclier difficnltiy gains affec- 
tion of bis pupils : he appears to them a task- master 
and enemy: hefintls httlc tiroototnach them friendly 
advice . formal lessons in morality given m schools or 
colleges arc less effective than moral e»>ntenccs in 
copy-books : In England «tudonts learn moral 
lessons in weakly sermons on Sandays . Indian 
teachers can teach sack by personal examples they 
should enable students to fco the, evil effects 
following from disobedience of moral rnlcs. 
floral edncilion can be giv^n better by parents at 
home, than by ecbool-m >ster« md profe'-sor® in schools 
and college** ’Parents have nnmbcrles*? opportonitie** of 
gpidmg their children by precept and e^-omple, opportn- 
nilies denied to the teacher, v.ho generally meets his pn- 
pils in large cli'ses, and seldom has the means of becom- 
ing intimately aeqaainted with their characters 
and fault*, oinor than intellcctnal fault, to which each 
of them is pariicalnrly jfrone. The first point of import- 
pcc to notice with regard fo moral instruction i“ that 
in the word of the proverb, example i* brtter than pre- 
cept. This is too often forgotten by parent**, especially in 
the case of voung children. Many parents arc emphatic 
in inculcating Irnthfulneps, bat, on every slight occasion 
think it advisable to e«cane the importnnity or curiosity 
of children by deception, it not by actual fabehood. They 
Fondly hope that the deceit will pass unnoticed ; but 
children are kegner observers than they arc generally 
supposed to be, *nd very quick to delect any discrepancy 
between preaching and practice on the p.irfc of tlieir elders 
It is therefore imperative that parents in all cise- should 
themselves act up to the moral precepts that they incul- 
cate upon their children. Another important point in 
the home training of children is careful selection of 
associates of their own age who will not t^ach them bad 
habits. For the same rca«on, <-sp«»cially in rich house**, 
great care must be taken that the servants do nob exert 
an evil influence on their moral character Bad servants 
teach a child to bo deceitful and disobedient by secretly 
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belping bim to enjoy forbidden pleasures, •which of conrso 
they warn him be must ' on no account mention to his 
parents. They may also render a chil^ rude an^ oyerbear- 
ing by S'-rvAe’ submission to his caprices and bad temper. 
IE we now pass frbm borne to school life, we see that the 
first great disadvantage that the schoolmaster jabonrs 
under is that it is very'difBcnlt 'for him to gam the affec- 
tions of bis pupils. A father can generally appeal to 
filial love as an indncemeht towaids obeying .the moral 
rules he prescribes But a school-master appears to boys 
in the position of a task-master, and is too often 
without reason regarded by them as their natural enemy, 
particularly by those whom he has to punish for idleness or 
other faults, that is, ihe very boys who stpd most m 
need of ’moral instruction. Even when a schoolmaster 
has got over this hostile feeling, he fin^ds that the Ipge 
amount 6E daily teaching expected from him leayes him 
little leisure to give his pupils friendly advice in the 
intervals between lessons It has been pioposed in India 
that formal lessons lii morality bhonld I e gi're'n jn,'scbools- 
and colleges. But it is 'to be feared that lessons so deli- 
vered fro'm the schoolmaster's desk dr tbp pi^ofessor’s 
chair would produce little more effect than is phtai^ned 
by the writing of m'oral sentences in copy-bdoks. In the 
gireat public Schools of England the masters have oppor- 
tdiiity of delivering mor.tl lessons under more favourable 
conditions, when they preach the weekly sermon on .Sunday 
in the saofed precincts of the school chapel. The Indian 
teacher ‘has no snob opportnnity .of nsiifg his eloquence 
in" guiding the members of his school towards moral 
enthusiasm Tet he can do much by the power of 
personal example and creating in the minds of his .pnpils 
admiration ' for the. great English writers, who in prose 
or verse give expression to .the highest moral thdngbts, in 
addition to this,' all jiutelleotnal education is in propor- 
tion to its' sncees's a poyverfnl deterrent from vice, 
as it enables ' ns ' to see i more clearly the evil effects 
that.follow 'from disobedience to moral rules — -Macinilans 
Simple m'ai/s, ' < • ' ' 
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✓^The Evils of Early Kairiage 
Ontlines. 


I. Introtlnction— 

What is marriago?~il i» the sacred union o£ two 
ppT'ion^ hotli in mind and in sonl. 

II. Body— When should persons bo married?— ■})pr3on» 
should innrry only wlun tl)«'y nro capable of fully 
onderslnnding ihe dufie« of married life : when they 
are mature in mind and body. 

Whore are such rules observed?— in European 
conntriea where early mnrrincc U unknown the 
couple is married when fully grown up. 

Where is early marriage confined and with what 
evil effects?: -earlj marrinoe m a rule in India .* 
it causes parent** and their children to be weak and 
shorlli%'ed* thn inutnnl lo'c b«‘lwcpo the couple does 
not uol deeprooted: !li*» boy gct« hit protpecta bligh- 
ted and Js beset with worries and Irouhlcs of married 
life : hi** mind i«i occupied with daily hrc.id and snp- 
porl of his children : ho cun not divert thoughts to 
other mailers hcsido« domctic affairs ; hence Ufo of 
miseries and anxieties is ended only with death : tho 
5’oung girl i*? bound to share the snino fate : slio 
owing to her inexperieneo in houseliold duties and 
in bringing up of her children — tho two duties most 
csscnlinl tor u woman*— drags on Ufo of miseries 
and constant cjaartel*! and fends with her husband 
nod hi^^rclatixes : her ignorance in nursing some- 
times cnupcs death of her child ; sho is not indopen- 
dent and remains snhminsive nil the life long : her 
marriage depends upon tho sweet will and meroy of 
her rolatlvea or guardians which is harmful in 
nftcr life. 

Did it exist is auciout India?— in Vodio period girls 
wore married at mature ago ; honco women shone 
bright with tho light of knowledge. 
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III Concltisioii — it is now very satisEaotory to observe 
that educated classes try to remove the evils oE 
early marriage • this tendency may be in course o£ 
time a thing o£ the past, owing to the e\horbitttnt 
demands of the parents of the bridegroom, increasing 
expenses of family life and on account oE the 
growing poverty o£ the people . peace and hap- 
piness to India will come when this system is wiped 
out 

Marriage, in its true sense, is fihe sacred union o£ two 
persons both in mind and soul, t’ersons should therefore 
marry only when they are capable oE fully understanding 
the duties of married life and when they are mature both 
in mind and body- This is really the case in European 
countries, where early marriage is unknown This system 
•of early marriage has been in existence in India For 
centuries and so the evils following it are too well known. 

In India the early marriage is a rule, and boys and 
girls are married before the former have left their books 
and the latter their dolls and toys Early union and early 
materni^ and paternit y oanses our \vomen to bo weak, 
men to ne emaciate d and the children to be shortlived, 
because the nalaral and healthy growth of their bodily 
facntlies being not fully developed the mstnal love and 
affeotioD between the couple is not deeprooted like that 
of men of mature age. The children oTi mm^r e parents 
are bound to be weak, and the society composed of these 
^ a^ody of confirmed weaklings. By early marriage 
tho'prospects of the boy are sure to be blighted, for even 
before he comes to attain the natnial growth of his bodily 
frame he finds himself beset with the worries and tro- 
ubles of married life which doom him to misery. His 
mind isvthen oconpiod with the only thought of now to 
earn money for the supp'orfc of his wife, his new born 
children and for the happiness and comfort of his family. 
He 18 not yet a practical man of the world and a self 
supporter. He oan not continue his education as diligent- 
ly and with as due devotion as he used to do before : he 
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has no more time to divert Ini thouj;hts and energies 
towards the naUonnl progress or towurds anbjccis oUier 
than the one which concerns him most, tho npkeep of 
children and the sapporl of Ins family etc. Thus ho lends 
a life of constant rcijuirement. awful woo, nnxietios and. 
perfect inisories and theio kinds of necuninry t roubles 
continno and »re ended onh with death. 


Again, the troublei and nn^ietrs which a young girl 
has to undergo jiiat after her child-birth, arc also very 
great. She i« qniip raw. in domeitir uffnirs, ine\pprienc~ 
ed in household duitoe, and “o hesidei the constant feuds 
and quarrels between her relative* and her hneband, she 
owing to her ignorance of nursing, sometimes causes 
the death of her child and ruins her fiiinte hopes and 
hricht proipcet-? Her lifn becomes dnll nn«l slio drags 
on misewtde* cN’ilenco in the world. She has to discharge 
two dntiei ns a nnree to the child and ns a niistress of tho 
housQ^ ^ Bhe is doomed to sniter all «nch troubles and 
calaniities at the time when she ic herbelf a child and when 
she i« cspccted to enjoy her childish plenniro for some 
time more. But wliat can she do 8bp, n poor creature, 
has no hand in this marriage 'oUmneo which h entirely 
performed by her parents or guanliau'* wilhout her leu it 
interference. Slu* ii regarded ni dumb and dent having 
no voice to raise agaimf the deipojic authority of thoso 
w’ ho are dear and near her. What a miserable life does 
she lead after her marriage. 


In ancient India such was not the slate of affairs. 
^ th> Vedicage, girh weio married at a very mature ago. 
Kescarcheg also, go to prove Hint ewn families remained 
unmarried, if they chon to «lo. This was nl^o the period 
gloi}’ and highcsi civili/at-ion. This 
was tho period which prodneed n group of women 
that shone bright with tho light of knowledge. Another 
.**''*! PttrlF marriage of girlbis India’s iargon number 
of girl widows who, on accminiof hard and fast* ;ldfoolivo 
rules, lead a barren life for tho rest of her Hfo in'Seblnsioa* 
or sohfary coll like a criminal. — =-:l 
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II hnwficr \crv ilWactor) Ihftt fora 

levi ycnr^ puH tbcr#* Wi’n an n^vjl.^-ninu ampnp 
{•dticatMl ajjain^l tlja a\iN vf aarijr inarriftRa. Kdc* 
cat^d >onnt! nion of ihr |ir*''<'nt day fftta*** to l/<* ebaitt**i 
down to pir] TMn tond^n^^y rt'tijdcd with otbar 

contributory cntt*t«, *<nob a*> tbf »\lorlu«o«t drmand't of 
Tfap parmi** of thr l)rid«jjroow, lb** u«t;r<a«ing of 

fattiily Hfo, tba g*owinj; f'or^rty of tho ytajdo, n»ay in 
cpnr»u* of timf, inako a»rly marrioi:*-, a ibinjt <'f tbr 
Hajinj will 1 )'’ tbo 'Into ol Imlta whMi sncb ft rafornr. 
woald laka a firm toounjj and tbo *\ ‘trni of <^rly marri* 
apjo ontifply winrd oat 01 Urn mnnt'v 

The Cabinet 
Ontlincs. 


1. Introdactlon -— vf tUf t'oni-- 5: i« a collectlra 
torm, a]*plird 10 «om 0 metnl** of tlm Privy Conocil 
called the tn«iii«i«T'* : tbcir nnmber b'^twcen ll 
and 20 

II Body— 1. /fr cc>nf<it«Opn •— 

(1) The Ftr*! f.ord •!/ (/)*• T'tatiirv, o«iially tb** 

Prime Miethter or Pumirr, tbo reiponsJb.o 
bend of ibo cabinet wbo^^ re*lgnnHon for 
pablic rrn'on*, i< j’pTK'rwIlj followed by that 
of others 

(2) The ChanceUtr 0 / rfir tbo re^ponsi- 

blp head for tho revenue matters, 

(3) The Semtnries of Stale ( India, >War, Foretf;n, 
Colonial and Homo ) 

(4) 'Ihe First IjOrd 0/ the AtimiraUi;. 

(5) The Lord Sigh ('hanetUor ( Snporiotendent of 
tho ndminieUatton of Law ") 

2 Formation of the Cabinet and its further hit lory 
i?S^^693 tho l«t Cftbinot was formed : the re%olabon 
of'1688 tronsforred it from damca to William and 
Mary ; hcnco tho Government was transferred from 
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th& King to Hoose of Commons; since 1689 the 
House of Commons became supreme power in 'the 
state : between the king and bis ministers there 
was u constant fi ictioii : among the ministers too 
there was no cohesion and common political interest: 
hence abtses crept in the department : Lord Snn> 
derland advised the king to chbose ministers of ond 
strongest party. of the House who formed a Whig 
ministry : this system still exists . strength of miai3> 
try was divided between both Houses of Parliament : 
both chambers were adequately represented in the 
Cabinet. 

3 Power of Gahinet — the representatives from 

the House of Commons go to office after 7 years : 
the Cabinet can dissolve the Parliament at any 
time : opposition of the mojority of the newly- 
elected members can stop the Cabinet : the choice 
of Premier rests with the king. 

Sovereign's Power— he has very little choice : he does 
not preside at a meeting of the Cabinet : this is 
peculiar to England. 

Ill ConclnsiOU — the country, contrary to the rule, 
bears nothing definite about difiPeronces of opinion 
amongst the Cabinet members which aie decided 
by majority of votes : the decision is defeifd^d ih 
the public : a decided difference >of opinion is 
publicly know n by the resignation of any meniber 
of the Cabinet hence the parliamentary government 
has become more successful in England than in 
other countries. 

The term “Cabinet” is applied collectively to those 
members of the Privy Council who in the name of the 
sovereign direct the government of the country, and for 
all acts done in the name of the Crown are held responsi- 
ble to the nation speaking through its representatives in 
Parhament The men who compose the cabinet are called 
the Ministers or the Ministry. The number of the oabi 
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is not fixed ; it rarelj amounts to twenty, but can hardly 
be less than eleven. A small cabinet is usually preferred 
to one that is large and unwieldy The chief members 
are the first Lord of the Treasury (who, as cnstodian of 
the national revenue, is usually, but no necessarily 
Prime Minister), the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
( who lays the annual budget before the House and is 
answerable for the realisation of the revenue), the^ 
five Secretaries of State (India, War, Foreign, Colonial, 
and Home), the first Lord of the Admiralty, and the 
Lord High Chancellor, who superintends the administra- 
tion of the law. The Prime Minister, or Premier as he 
IS also called, is the responsible head of the cabinet as a 
whole If he resigns on some great political question, 
the rest of the cabinet resigns with him But it he re- 
signs for some piivate reason, as old age or sickness 
or any other personal cause, he may, with the consent of 
the sovereign, hand over the premiership to some colleague 
in the cabinet, as when Gladstone, after the general 
election of 1892, which resulted in his return to office, 
■Withdrew shortly afterwards from political life ,on account 
of old age, and transferred the premiership to Lord 
Roseberry Another example was furnished in July 1902, 
when Lord Salisbury for a similar reason transferred, 
with the consent of the sovereign, the oremiership to 
Balfonr. 

It was in the year 1693, the fourth of the reign of 
William III, that the first cabinet was foimed and the 
cabinet system established In outer seeming, the Re- 
volution of 1688 had merely transferred the sovereignty 
from James to William and Mary In actual fact it had 
^ given a powerful and decisive impulse to the great consti- 
tutional principle, by which the Government of the 
^untry was transferred from the Ring to the House of 
Goramons. From the time when the Bill of Rights 
('A. D, 1689 ) invested the Lower House with the sole 
r^ht of texing the nation, and when the House itself 
adopted the practice of granting none but annual supplies, 
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the House oE OoDimons became the supreme power in the 
State. But, however, powerful the will of the House 
might be, it had no means oE bringing its will directlj to 
bear upon the conduct of public af^irs. The ministers 
,who hud charge oE the Government were not the servants 
oE Parliament, but of the Crown It was from the king 
that they received direction, and to the king they held 
themselves reponsible Hence between the king and his^ 
ministers on the one hand, and the Commons, vdio voted 
the supplies, on the other, there was continual friction. 
Neither was satisfied with the other, and neither under- 
stood the other. Apart Erom this there was another very 
serious difficulty. Among the ministers themselves, selec- 
ted as they were by the king from any part) or faction in 
the State, there was no cohesion, no unanimity, no sense 
'oE a common policy or common political interests. Each 
was a servant of the king, and each was separately appoin- 
ted or might be separately dismissed by the king No minis- 
ter was required to consult any other or show any 
deference to his opinions or judgment. Consequently in 
‘almost every department of the State there was jarrmg 
and discord. Out of these difficulties a way was at length 
hit upon by Lord Sunderland. This shrewd, but unscru- 

E ulous, peer stole back into political life, from which he 
ad been esclnded in the former reign, and caught the 
king’s ear by teaching him that to give unity and efficiency 
to his Government he mast call to his councils men oE one 
party only and choose his ministers exclusively from that 
party which was strongut in the House for the time being. 
The king saw the point of this advice and acted upon tlie 
suggestion by at once forming a Whig ministry. Sunder- 
land’s plan has remained in force since, and thus parlia- 
mentary government by means o£ party was established. 

The strength o£ the ministry is divided between both 
Houses of Parliament. It is considered an essential point 
in the constitution oE this kingdom that both chambers 
shall be adequately represented in the cabinet. Those 
members who administer the spending departments or 
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have anj conupction with the revenae shonld, if pdssible, 
^e members of the Lower Honse, which votes the atmhal 
supplies Eeiice the Prime Minister ^who is nsnaliy, 
tliough not necessarily, the First Ljrd ot the Treasnry) 
generally belongs >o the Honse of Commons rather tbah 
to the Honse of Lords The rale applies still more closely 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the First Lord of the 
Admiralty, and the Secretary of State for War. 

The representatives of whom the Honse of Commons 
is composed go out of office'at the end of every seveh 
years, when any member may either retire from political 
life or offer himselt for re-election. But the cabinet has 
the power (which originally belonged to the crown' of 
dissolving the Parliament at any time before the espiry 
-of the seven years The power of the cabinet to dissolve 
Parliament is one of tlie most valnahle privileges that it 
possesses ; for its liability to be dissolved at the will of the 
sovereign was, as history shows, always at weak point in 
the sttnggle for independence. The dissolving of Parlia- 
ment is an appeal made by the cabinet to the nation for 
the continnance of the nation’s confidence. If the majori- 
ty of the newly elected members are of a political parly 
opposed to that of the existing cabinet, the cabinet caunot 
long continue m office, and a new ministry has to be form- 
ed.' It rests with the sovereign to nominate the statesman 
whom he considers most fit to form a new cabinet, and to 
accept or reject any individual whom the Premier-elect 
may propose for a place in the new ministry. Practically, 
however, the sovereign has very little choice. 

The sovereign never presides at a meeting of the ca- 
binet. His absence from sncb meetings has been so long 
established in practice that it has become a constitutional 
principle which cannot now be infringed ; but, like many 
other political nssges of tins conntry, it (»me into exist- 
ence by. an accident King William and Queen' Anne al- 
ways presided at weekly cabinet conncils. But when the 
Hanoverian princes, who knew no English, ascended the 
throne, they could not have understood the debates, and 
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^0 they kept oat of the way. When George IlL mounted 
the throne, the privacy of the cabinet was loo well esta^ 
lishcd to bo set aside, nor has fho principle ever been chal- 
lenged since. In no country except England has this prac- 
tice come into force, and perhaps this is one reason why 
in most other connlrics parliamentary government has 
been less sncccssfol than ours. 

Tbongh the cabinet mnst show a nnited front both to 
the n'ltion and to Parliainont, yet amoopst intelligent and 
hi'^blv cnltivalcd men. soch as tlios<' of whom the cabinet 
is composed, differences of opinion most sometimes occur. 
The country, however, hears nothing definite ahont such 
difference’?, and, gencrallv speaking, it hears nothing 
at all. If difterences exist, the} arc decided b} the 
majority of votes in the cabin'’*, meetings, where argoments 
can be disenssed on either side of a f|oest)on with greyer 
facility and better temper than in public debate. 
vote once having been taken nn»i the qnestion dccid‘‘d, 
every member of the cabinet, whatever nis private con- 
viction may bo, becomes cgnally responsible for the decision 
and is cquall} boand to support and defend it in public. 
It is a matter of hononr among all the member^ that, if 
any difference existed, no one "ball oivnlgo what the 
point of diffcrcDce was or (be mm'”» of members who imld 
one side of the question ns against the other, A decided 
difference of opinion cannot he persisted in or publicly 
‘•spressed bv any member withont his withdrawing from 
the cabinet, as rhon Gladstone quitted Sir Jiobert Peel s 
administration npon the proposal to endow Jlaynootb, or 
when ^Ir. Chamberlain on l.» March 1886 quitted Mr, 
Gladstone’s administraliou on the proposal to up a 
sep irate parliament in Ireland, — Kesfiola • Semor Course 
of JilngUeh Composilion. 
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V Novel-Beading 
Ontlines. 

Introdnotion — it is the roa'diog oE books oE fiction : it is 
good or bad according 'to circnra8tanct*8 : licentious 
novels prodnce injarioos effects evcossive indul- 
gence in reading novels is great waste oE time and 
hinderenoe to educational progress. 

Disadvantages— novels powerfully absorb our interest 
and reqnire long time dnring which we omit to 
perform the ordinary dutiei ot life . a student who 
reads novels immoderately neglects his lesson and 
learns idle habits : his brain is evhansted and bis 
passions are osoited. 

Advantages— kistorioal novels like those of Scott give 
deep impression on the mind : modern novels give 
an insight into social life in Europe and Amenca • 
novels teach keen observation oE nature, of charac- 
ters and faithinl copies of real life : greatest novels 
present high ideals of character and teach us love and 
sympathy with fellow brethren ; they inspire high 
tnonghts and nolde resolves: in short < novels are 
the wisest moral philosopher, the most eloquent 
preacher and<tbe most persuasive didactic* poet. 

Generally speaking the practice of novel ’ reading is 
good* or bad according to circnmktances. There is indeed 
a class of licentious novels, the reading of which can only 
produce injurious effects. But leaving these out of con- 
sideration, we may say that excessive indulgence in the 
reading oE novels is a great waste of time, while a moderate- 
enjoyment of snoh works may be a good way of pleasantly 
and profitably whiling away a -few of our leisnre- hours. 
That excessive indulgence even in good novels may seri- 
ously interfere with educational progress will be apparent 
if we consider for a moment the disungnisbing character- 
istics of novels in general, and of good novels in particular. 
Novels are fictitious stories intended to give pleasnre to- 
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tfao reader by the intoresting nninro oF the events Darrat> 
ed, and oF the characters trho take part in the action. 
Those novels are generally considered best wioh most 
powerfnlly absorb onr interest, so that wo can scarcely lay 
aside the book anti! wo have road it right through From 
the beginning to the end. To do this may take five or six 
hoars, daring which wo ate to a largo extent blind and 
dcaF to nil that is going on aroond ns, and omit to perform 
the ordinary dntics o£ life Tht stadent who reads a novel, 
when he onght to be working, not only neglects to learn 
bis lesson, bnt at the same bme learns idle habits. Nor 
is his case mnch better if be devotes most of his legiti- 
mate loisnro hoars (o reading fiction. The iDtcro<3t of 
many novels is so intense that it exhansts the brain even 
more than study. After on bonr or two of recreation in 
the open nir wo rolnm to onr stndie** refreshed and vigor- 
ons : after the same time devoted to an exciting work of 
fiction wo arc not mneb more capable of brain work than 
wo should have been if we had gone on stndying continu- 
onsly withont any interval. These remarks, however, 
only apply to immoderato novcd-reading This rolaxsiion, 
when confined to strictly limited spaces of time, may 
agreeably vary the monotony of onr daily lives In order 
that wo may not become the slaves of the novels that in- 
terest n®, wo should carefully train ourselves in solF'Con- 
trol, so that wo may lay them aside without hesitation as 
soon ns we know that we have read ns much as is good for 
ns. With this restriction it is possible to derive mnch 
benefit from good works of fiction. Hislorical novels, 
like those of Sir Walter Scott, give us brillnnt pic- 
tures of history, which from their vividness make a 
far deeper impression than the dnllor pages of 
historical text-books Novels of modern life give the 
Indian student sneh an insight into social life in Nuropo 
and America ns he cannot possibly obtain from any other 
source. All good novelists are keen observers of obaraotor, 
and communicate some of their knowledge of men and 
women to their readers. The stories they toll are faithful 
copies of real lifoi and so enable ns to derive from them, 
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without the danger involved in personal experience, maofa 
valuable knowledge o£ the world, which may protect us 
against temptations to folly and vice. Last and mosi 
important ot all is the consideration that the greatest 
novels place beEore us high ideals of character, whom 
through the author’s skill we learn to admire and love a! 
i£ they were real hnman beings Thus they are oEtei] 
far more efficacious in inspiring high thoughts, and nobh 
resolves than the most eloquent preacher, the wisest moral 
philosopher, or the most persuasive diadactic poet.— ■ 
Haomilan : Simple Essays. 


llews|»aper : its management, ongin, development 
and its influence. 


I Introduction— of the tuorif— Newspaper is ' 

a paper which gives news : but in the present day 
besides imparting news it gives advice, criticism, 
praise or blame: it is the organ of public opinion on 
local,^ provincial, national and foreign news : it 
criticises the administrative measures of govern- 
ment and contains all kinds of advertisements and 
subjects — social, political, legal, industrial, scientific 
and literary. 

II Body -Manape7ne7ii— For each paper are — an editor, 

several sub-editors, some reporters, a regular staff 
of compositors, some readers, reading boys, a staff 
of clerks, a master printer, porter and a manager 
of the' press ’ in some great papers are leader- 
writers to write 'specially for the press, and the 
special corespondents : now in a paper is telegraphic 
matter supplied by the great news agency . hence 
newspapers are regarded as fourth ' estate of the 
realm : , > 

^ ^ Oi^ffin and development — it ows its origin to G-erihany 
and Italy ; in lafter half of , the lath century just 
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nfter the invention o£ printing, appeared small 
sheets in Angsbarg, Vienna and Nnresberg : first 
regnlar paper, a monthly Government paper from 
Venice i first paper in England started in the reign 
of Qneen Elizabeth : Diurnal Occurrences was pub- 
lished in 1641 : then the London Gazette issued in 
1665 ; the Dail^ Courant. the first London daily 
paper (1709) : Later on tne Review, ilie Taller and 
the Spectator. In 1712 tax of a half-penny was levied 
on every newspaper . it gradnally increased until in 
1815 to 4 pence: in 1836 it was reduced to one penny 
and finally paper duty abolished and hence number 
and circuiatioo of papers increased : weekly and 
daily papers became common in United Kingdom 
now are 2350 papers first paper in America started 
in 1690 ; first in France in 1631 • first in Germany 
in 1616 and first in India in 1780 : in U. S. at a 
recent date were 2220 daily and 13,000 weekly 
papers. 

The influence of Newspapers : — 

Newspaper's wrong use. — the press is an evil, when its 
authority takes bribe to support a bad cause t when 
makes personal attacks out of malice or jealousy : 
gives out false or unfounded news to ensure large 
sale ; publishes repulsive details of cruelty or vice : 
stirs up blood between the high and low, between 
classes and nations : publishes Fraudulent advertise- 
ments. 

A checX upon one another, — Newspapers themselves 
remedy the mischief by means of com petition which 
provoKes comparison, the less accurate and honest 
papers lose credit with readers : hence formation of 
healthy public opinion. 

A cheap daily press is a popular educator — a free, press 
in a tree country supplements the educational machi- 
nery provided by the government for benefit of 
the nation at the cost of 1 or ^ of a penny : a work- 
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ingi man without it would have forgotten the 
elementary knowledge of school. 

It ^alifi^s man for nlxzentKxp— Newspaper engenders 
in the working man^s mind his right as’ citizen : 
two electoral bodies in Nngland — ^Honse oE commons 
and local body — where 'the representatives ot' the 
poor are sent to uphold their cause : this can only 
be >done by means oE newspapers : a* Healthy public 
opinion and civic rights are stimulated and sustained 
by a daily newspaper 

AJree pretz it a champion of political freedom’. — the 
vitality, conddence and influence of a daily paper de- 
pends upon ,itfl absolute freedom : hence a press m 
selE-deEence is champion o£ political freedom in 
England . the press besides flghting for its own 
freedom always fought for the liberties of the nation, 
now It enjoys m England perfect freedom for 
about a century. 

It fosters a sense of brotherhood within the nation .•■— 
Newspaper binds together in sympathy different 
sections of' a nation with great causes and noble 
' ideals ; great discoveries and inventions are announ- 
ced in the press and thus are known to millions : 
purity of' justice is maintained by the reports of 
' j^roceedings in law courts : no misuse of power and 
justice can' long remain undetected or unredressed ; 
all great' questions and legislation are discussed, 
while in progress, from every point of view ; all the 
best 4aily books are received and criticised in 
daily or weekly 'press. 

, It fosters brotherhood with ot^r ’nations ’—Newspaper 
teaches a nation to understand other nations anu so 
to furnish a link by the ties > of common hopes and 
(rammon ideals with all nations : it produces ideas 
lesting ; unlike books every one can read it: 
me ideas of universal brotherhood of man is .largely 
due to influence of newspapers. 
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In tto literal sense a newgpaper is a paper T?htch Ear- 
nislios ns with news or which makes a record of daily 
■ events. Bnl nowspapors of tke present day, besides of 
givioR nows advice, accord prai«?o, or blame, and 
i criticise the administrative metisnres oE Government and 
in several other ways go far beyond their original func- 
tions. lfow<*papors are the organs of public opinion on 
local, provincial, nalioml and foreign news, and contain 
all kinds oE snbjecls — social, political, legal, industrial, 
scicntiOc and literary. They contain all kinds of adver- 
tisements for the s'llo of goods or i.ny thing required by 
' a person. 

Let ns now s^o bow the management of a newspaper 
IB carried on. Employed upon oich paper there are an 
editor and sc^cr.al -uh-cdiiors; in most cases a certain 
nnmfacr of roporteri ire engaged, a regular staff of com- 
positors in the prinling^ofBce; ,t number of readers, who 
‘ correct the prooEs ns they come from the compositors; 
reading boy«, who*e dnty is to read the copy nlond whilst 
the reader make* his corrections; a master printer; and a 
certain nnmbor of men and boys, who attend to the print- 
ing raacbino and t ike off tho pipers as they fall from tho 
cylinder*^; a staff ot clerks who receive tho advertisements 
and keep account; porter^, men and boys, Sjo,] and a 
manager ot the press. An editor or o sub-editor may or 
may not write articles for his own paper, or ho may only 
write occasionally, and recoil c special rcmnnoration for 
whnlhe conlribntes On tho groat papers the loading 
artioIcH are now mostly wrilton by a special staff of gentle- 
men engaged as leador-writors, who, while writing 
anonymously for the press, may possess names prominent 
in some other department oi literainro. Tho special 
correspondent is now also an important merabor ot tho 
staff oE certain papers Besido wTint is supplied by its 
own regular reporters and caterer Eor nows, a paper now 
receives u mass oE telegraphic mnttor, supplied' by tho 
great news agency specially cstablisbod. Hence, news- 
papers (IS a politic if' Eorce form tho Eonrth estate oE the 
realm. 
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The origin ( 0 £ the newspapers is to be referred, to 
Crermany ,and Italy In the latter half of the fifteenth , 
century, immediately after the invention of printing- 
small sheets, nsnally in the epistolary form, appeared in 
Augsburg. Vienna, Ratisbon, and Nurnberg. 

,The first regular paper was a monthly ( written ) 
Government paper started from Venice, and in the reign 
of Qneen Elizabeth, Lord Balleign, her first minister, 
issued the first newspaper Diurnal Occurrences published 
in Noverabei 164<1 containin}; a report of the proceedings 
in Parliament In Cromwell’s time the principal journals 
were the Mercurtous Polittous md the Public InieUtQencer, 
which were ultimately incorporated into the London 
Gazette^ the first number of which was issued on the 
7th of November 1665. It has since been uninterruptedly 
published twice a week for more than two centuries! 
The first daily paper was published in 1709 under the 
nainO j of the Daily Courant. A boot the same time 
Defoe’s celebrated 3 ournaI * The Review ’ appeared 27i6 
Tatler was first issued in 1709, and The Spectator in 1771 

^ Among the journals of the 18th century, we notice the 
Public Advertiser^ The Morning Chronicle, The Morning 
Post and The Times. In 1712 a tax of a half-penny per sheet 
on every^ newspaper larger than a sheet was levied , this 
gradually 'increased uuHl in 1815 it reached four pence 
In 1836 it was reduced to one penny, and was finally 
abolished in 1855. In 1869 the paper duty was abolished. 
The repeal ot these ,ht once gave a great impetus to this 
branch of literature Not only did the number increase, 
but the circulation extended and prices lowered Penny 
weekly and penny daily papers soon became quite com- 
mon ; and even half-penny papers are now very common. 
In^ the United Kingdom there are at present about 1660 
d.iily and other newspapers published in London, and 
about 2350 in the United Kingdom, No country posses- 
^s so many newspapers as the United States of America 
. The first paper was published at Boston in 1690, bnt was 
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sDpprcspcd, ond it was not tiU 1704 tbnt tho first regular* 
ly oslablisbed American novrspapor was started. At n 
recent date it has been fonnd tbat there (voro 2220 dailies 
and 13,000 weeklies. Tho first newspaper in Franco was 
started m 1631, and nt present there oro about 1300 
newspapers in Paris nlone. ot which 60 are daily political 
organs. Tho first newspaper in Germany was started in 
1615. The first Indian newspaper in the English langu- 
age appeared in Bengal in 1780. The Missionaries of 
Seramporc started the first Vernaculnr newspaper in Ben- 
gal, called Samachar D&rp'in, 

Tho following essay is taken from Nesfield's Senior 
course of English ('oniposition : — 


t 

The Influence of Newspapers. 

There i*> nothing under tho snn but bns its eiil ••ide,~ 
it« powers of mischicE when .i wrong use is made of it. 
Kew«pnper8 are no exception. Tho pre'is is an evil, when 
iboao who are responsible for its management lake bribes 
to sappori a bad cause, or to pallinto pnblic or private 
misdeeds. It is an evil, when it lends its colnmns to 
attacking individuals from motives of personal malice, or 
from racc-joalonsy ; when it gives out false or unsuppor- 
ted news ns true to ensure a large and ready sale ; when 
it panders to a morbid table by publishing ropnlsivo 
details of cruelly or \ico; when it stirs up had blood bet- 
ween one class and another, between employers and 
employed or between nations that might bo friendly, 
when it is used, as it sometimos is, without the knowledge 
of editors, for publishing fraudulent ndvorlisomcnts or 
laying traps to catch the unwary. 

There are many ways then in which tho press, if it is 
dishonestly or incautiously ranuaged, can^ bo^ productive 
of mischief. But tho remedy £oi such mischief is to a 
largo extent supplied by newspapers themselves. They 
are a constant check upon one anoluor : for they cannot got 
rid of competition, and competition provokes '.comparison. 
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When the public has to decide between conflicting views 
or contradictory statements, the paper which has proved 
to be inferior is its rival in accuracy of stafeuient, or in 
honesty of' intentions, loses credit with its readers and 
does injury to itself. In this way a healthy public opinion 
is formed. In the editing of newspapers, as in eyeiy- 
thing else, truth and honesty is the best policy, ^e 
press, then, is the best safegnard against its own misuse. 

A free press, in a free country like our own country 
"(England) supplements the educational machinery provided 
by the Government for the benefit of the nation. It 
supplements, as nothing else could, the work done by the 
hiducation Act of 1876, under which attendance at school 
up to a certain age has been made compulsory for the 
son or daughter of even the poorest citizen. If there were 
no cheap literature such as is furnished by the daily 
newspaper at the cost of one penny or even one halfpenny, 
there would be nothing for the masses to read on week 
caja A working man, even if he had means to buy 
books, would have no leisure to read them. Without the 
nelp ot newspapers, ho would soon forget through their 
disuse the elementary knowledge that he acquired at 
school, and become almost as illiterate as if he had never 
attended'one. The daily press, therefore, is ’one of the 
.great 'educators of the people. 


* I newspapers can not only give a working man an 
intelligent interest in the passing events of his neigbbour- 
nood or his country,, but can help, among other influences, 
te engender in his mind a due sense of his rights as a 
^tizen,,and of the duties involved in such, rights. In this 
tree country of England there are at least two electoral 
bodies for which every citizen, whatever his station in 
Trf to use judgment and to give his vote, 

no bas to choose some one to' represent him in the sup- 

nation, * e., in the House ot 

^OmtDOllS* Ho has a.lAO f.n nfinnoA ontv^A 4.^ 
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'Hovrspapor that he caw become qtinH(lod to diaohargo anoh 
duties — duties with which the law oE the land has entrusted 
hitU) and in which the connfry has n claim to his QO-opera> 
tion. In n free self'governtng coinmonity a man uwes his 
'civIc life to the place and country in which he Ines as ho 
owes his physical life to his family. The greatness oE a 
country depends on its po3*»e5sing oitizona ot this fibre,— 
men who foci that they belong to a great nation and are 
proud of belonging to it. There is nothing more likely to 
produce such men than a health}’ public opinion, stimu- 
lated and sustained by a healthy daily press. 

The vitality of the daily pre^s, the degrees of confi- 
dence which it inspires, and the amount of wholesome 
influence that it may oxcorotso on the pnhiic mind depend, 
ns was stnteil, upon its hping absolntely free; and hence 
the press in self-defence, if for no higher motive, has over 
been th** champion of political frendom. In time oE war 
it may be neces*ary to place a distant correspondent nndor 
the restraint ot a military oensorship For «iomo reason that 
may be justified bv the nxigoncics oE the hour. But in 
lime of pence, when no such exigencies can bo ptended, 
the press will bo content with nothing short of entire 
independence. In England, whenever it fought for its 
own freedom, it was fighting at the mmo lime for tho 
liberties oF tho nation The porFeel freedom if now enjoys 
is only about a century old. 

It is by means oC newspapers tlml the different sections 
oE a nation are bound togolher in sympathy with great 
causes and noble ideals. All groat discoveries and luvon- 
fions, as soon ns they nyo made, are anonneed in tho press, 
and thus bocomo known to millions, who without the help 
of newspapers would never hear oE them Tho purity of 
justice is maintained by tho reports of proceedings >n law 
courts. No misuse of power, no iniscnrriugo oE justice, 
can long remain undetected or unredressod. All great 
qncstons are brongbt Eo tho bar of public opinion All 
legislation is discussed, while it is in progress, Erotn -every 
point of view that can be brought to bear < upon it by 
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intelligent readers ' All the best books that are published, 
•whatever the subject may be, are reviewed and criticised 
in the daily or weekly press, so that the reader may keep 
himselE abreast with the main currents of contemporary 
science and literature. 

< 

' The function of the newspaper is to teach a nation not ' 
merely ,^to understand itsel£,,but to understand other 
nations, and thus fnrmsh a link throngh which all nations 
may be bound together by ties of common hopes and com- 
mon ideals. As a form of literature a newspaper lacks, it 
is true, the element of permanence but the ideas with which 
it seeks to inspire its readers produce an effect that is last- 
ing. It IS the only kind of reading that is almost univer-- 
sai No one 18 so occupied with the business of his calling 
but he finds his time to read the daily newspaper 
though he may not find time to read a book. If the idea- 
of the universal brotherhood of man is ever to be realised 
as the best men have hoped and. some of the wisest men 
have believed, the result will be largely due to the influ- 
ence of newspapers. i > 

I * « 

I 

The Freedom of the Press 
Outlines 


I Introduction — liberty of every citizen to print justly 

.whatever he chooses, is the freedom of press. 

II Body — 7\co things essential for real freedom of the 

press— (1) laws against its licentiousness should be 
precise and clear: (2) they should punish what is 
really iniurious to public welfare 

Punishing abuses of the press — against the Govern- 
naent (2) against its officers (3) reputation of indi— 
■^uals (4) upon good morals and religion. 

/ Phe press freedom varies with oiroumstances—a. dis- 
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cnssion is permitted in Frnssia bnt punished in Austria: 
religions discussions considered id one age blasphe- 
mus and in another esteemed innocent : a freer 
Government is less sensitive to the charges against 
it and so are ^ the people : the British are indifferent 
to verbal offences the press gives permanence and 
circulation to liberty of speech : hence there is 
great need of a censorship: with the clearness of 
men’s views of just limits of Government there is 
recognition of press as a right : England has recog- 
nised the freedom of the press * censorship does 
not prevent the evil consequences and destroys the 
numberless benefits of an unsb lokled press : 
liberty of the press is not a quealion of political 
expediency : liberty of conscience and of thought 
are rights which fall under the head of expedi- 
ency: lepresentative governments are empty forms 
without liberty of press . free discussions of all 
political measures and of the clmracfer of public 
officers IS most important which can be carried out 
by it : a parliament without it is a small check 
upon a'government. 

III. Ccncliisioil — if a free press does not exercise control 
over legislative bodies oppressive measures might 
be enforced without the publicity of discussion the 
legislative assemblies would bo of little avail ; a free 
press lays before the public all kinds of information: 
from it we know both sides of a question' and form 
our own opinions. 

The liberty of every citizen to print whatever,, he 
chooses, which at the same time does not prevent his 
being amenable to justice for the abuse of, this liberty is 
the freedom of the Press. Two things are essential to 
make the freedom of the press real — (1), .that ,the laws 
against its licentiousness should be precise.and clear ; (2,) 
that they should only punish what is, really injurious to 
the public welfare. The law's for punishing ' abuses of 
the press are generally directed against attacks upon, the 
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government' or ats officers, npon the repntation of indivi. 
dnals, and tipon gocd morals and religion. ' The latitude 
allowed to the press'of course will vary with 6iTcamstaQ> 
ces A discnssion will be permitted in Prussia which* 
would be punished in Austria Discussions o£ certain 
religious topics are oousidered in one age blasphemous, 
while another age esteems them innocent. As to charges 
affecting the character of governments and individuals we 
may observe that the freer a government is the less sensi- 
tive it is, and the lesi sensitive are the people who live 
under it No people at ^ so indifferent to being publicly 
spoken of as the British, whilst the Prussian code contains 
many laws against verbal offences. As the liberty of 
speech is unquestioned and printing only gives permanence 
and ciroulafaon to what might be freely ^oken (newspa- 
pers, for instance, take the place of speeches and conver- 
sations in the forms of the* petty states of antiquity), the 
right of printing rests on the same abstract grounds as 
the right of speech ; and it might seem strange to a man 
■unacquainted with bistory that printing should be sub- 
jjeoted to a previous censorship, as it is in some states, any 
more than speaking, and that the liberty of the' press should 
be expressly provided for in the constitutions of most free 
states But iwben we look to history we find the origin 
of ibis, aS'of many other legislative anomalies, in periods 
when politios, >religion, and individual rights were con- 
(fasedly intermingled, dt is only since men’s views of the 
just limits of government have become clearer itbat the 
liberty of the press has been reoognisedias a right; and 
to Dngland w© are particularly indited for the establish- 
ment of this principle, as of so many other bulworks of 
freedom, though the Netherlands preoeded her in the actual 
cujoymeut of the libei ty of the press When we consider 
the practical effect of the censorship, it is no more de- 
fensible 'bn 'that ground than on the gronod of abstract 
In 'what times and countries have morals and 
religion, and the repntation of individuals, beeu more out- 
rageirasly attacked through the press than in those in 
which the censorship was established f We are far from 
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considering the liberty oE the press as without evil con- 
^eqnenoesj hut the censorship does notsnot prevent these 
conseqnensesj while it destroys the numberless benefits o£ 
an unshackled press But the liberty oE the press, pro- 
perly considered, is not to be treated as a mere question 
oE political expediency. Liberty oE conscience and liber- 
ty oE thought are rights superior in importance to any 
objects which &ll under the head oE expediency Repre- 
sentative governments are empty Eorms without the 
liberty of tne press. The Eree disoussion of nil political 
measures, and oE the character of public officers, is o£ 
much more consequence than the freedom oE debate in 
legislative assemblies A parliament would be a compa- 
ratively small check upon a government were it not for 
the liberty o£ the press. In fact, it might easily be made 
an instrument for enforcing oppressive measures; such a 
government w tuld find little difficulty in ^inmg over a 
majority o£ such a body by the motives of ambition and 
avarice, were it not for the control exercised over legis- 
lative bodies by a Eree press. Without this publicity of 
discussion the legislative assemblies would be of httle^ 
avail. 

From a personal point of view, a free press, is invalu- 
able. It lays' before the public all kinds of information 
and from it we can gain the opinions oE advocates tor both 
sides oE the questions, and form an opinion ourselves — > 
Adapted from the Popular Encyclopedia. 


v^^l^resent Social Condition of India. 

OntUnes. 

I Introduction. — change is radical, or organiofn every 

department : changes are in our mode of living too 

II 'Body — 2^6 Western inflitence \: — western civilisa- 

tion txansEorms and revolutionises the Iiidiau so- 
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ciety: every sphere of native thought and occupation 
inteUectnal, social, political, commercial, and reh- 
gions, is in a state of violent fermentation and are 
continnally bombarded.*' ' 

t ^ ^ 

India! 6 degradaiton — men> enchained to .onstoms, are 
deprived of freedom, have better feelings all 
’ smothered under the crashing weight of onstom, 
homes are of indescribable misery : women are de- 
prived of liberty of thought and action: social 
customs are demoralised and , degraded, .in daily 
life we are forced to , resort to hypocrisy and false- 
hood spiritual government, oppresive, iD 3 uriouB and 
deadly we chafe at the yoke of customs, and .work 
against consience. > . 

III ConcItLsion — the deplorable state of India must 
rouse our sympathy and stimulate ener'gies: we 
must hear cogent arguments from others and cause 
a thorough reformation of the society which is most 
necessary in the 'present age of transition.' 

)' ‘it 

Every department of Indian society is undergoing 
ihauge, radical and organic. Ideas and tastes are chang- 
ing, customs and manners are changing, old ’institutions 
ire giving place to new ones, aspirations and energies are 
turning into new channels, there ^are changes even in 
our mode of living, ‘ ” ' / ' ' ^ 

‘ ^ ^ 'I ‘ , 1 1 ' I 

The spirit of western enlightenment and civilization 
is at work in the core of Indian Society, and is, somewhere 
perceptively, somewhere secretly, transforming, remodel- 
ling and levolntionising its entire organism. Its power- 
ful induence has shaken' the enormods fabric of Indian 
civilization to its very foundations, and convulsed the 
very heart of the nation ; and every ^ sphere of native 
thought and' occupation, intellectual,' social,' .political, 
opmmfercial,'' and religious, is in a stale of violent fer- 
mentation When all India, from 'the* Himalaya to Cape 
Oomoriu seems to be one scene of revolutionary' strife, of 
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brisUitig bayouets aud roaring artillery, of continued 
bombarding and cannonading on tho old institntions o£ 
India, shall wo sloop on the conch of imagined security. 

Argumentative appeals and glowing dcscripbons will 
oonjnre np bnt a sorry pictnre in compnrI«on with what 
yonr own observations and experiences tell of the depth 
of Indians degradation Would you realise it ’ Look at 
\onrsc1\cs, enchained to cnsloms, deprived of freedom, 
lorded over by an ignorant and crafty priesthood, your 
better sense and belter feelings nil smothered under the 
emshing weighbof custom; look nt your homes, scenes of 
indescribable misery— your wive"* and sisters, your mothers 
and danghtero, ignorant of tho outside world— little bettor 
than slaves, whose charter of liberty of thought ond action 
has been ignored; look at 3 onr social constitution <ind 
customs, the mass of enervating demoralising, and degrad* 
ing causes there working. 

Watch your daily life, bow almost ot every turn yon 
meet with some demand for the sacrifice of your con- 
science, some temptation to hypocrisy, some obstacle to 
your improvement and true happines*’. Say from jonr 
own experience whether you are not hemmed m on all 
sides by a system of things which yon cannot but liato and 
abhor, denounce and curse; whether the spiritual Govern- 
ment under which yon live is not despotism of the most 
galling and revolting type, oppressive to the body, inju- 
rious to ihe mind, and deadly to the soul, Aro you not 
) oked to some horrid ousloms of which you feel asbamed, 
and which, to say the least, arc a scandal to reason ; and 
have 'yon not often sighed and panted for immediate 
deliverance? Are you not required to pass through a 
daily routine of social and domestic concerns, pgainat 
which your educated ideas and cultivated tastes perpe- 
tually protest ? 

Surely you do not require fho aid of imagination to 
point in gloomy colours tho deplorable state, of Indian 
socicly in order to rouse sympathy, excite your commis- 
seratioD, and stimulate your energies, when it is before 
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yon^aud encompasses yon in all its awfnl reality. Surelj" 
^n do not stand in need o£ any cogent arguments from 
others to con-vince yon of -what your own senses so 
painfully teach yon and which yonr personal experience 
confirm with irrefragable authority. Yon must admit, 
for yourselves have felt, the necessity of a thorough 
reformation of Indian society ; I have shown its urgency 
in its present age of transition — Sen. The Essyiat. 



Theatre : its influence on man’s life and character. 

Outlines. 


I. Introdnction.-- 

' Derivation of the word — it is derived from the ' Grreek 
word th'eatron, I see : literally a place for seeing: 
later on used for the thing seen : finally for a big 
place meant for the display of dramatic spectacles. 

n. Body;— ' 

Its application tn ancient times and its description 
among the Greeks and Homans it was the chief 
public edifice next to the temple for amusement or 
entertainment : every big town had its theatres ; 
but they were in rude states : Thespis performed 
his plays upon a wagon and the Athenians on a 
wooden platform : the first play was performed in 
a weak structure, hence stone theatres were built in 
Greece, Asia Minor and Sicily : the side chosen 
was generally slope of a hill, the seats mostly cut out 
of ruined rooks in concentric circles : in front was 
the orchestra, in the centre stood the' altar of 
Dionysius upon a raised platform : the back of the 
stage was closed by a wall with several doors and 
the space between them was meant for actors to 
speak : no part of the theatre was roofed: the actors 
masks, thick soled shoes and padded their" 
bodies to be more impressive : ' the actors were 
in'variably males, women disallowed except in 
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tragedies: the performance began in the moitning 
and lasted till 10 or 12 o’clock with comedy or 
farce in tbe end : in 55 B. C, Pompoy erected first 
stone theatre in Romo : vroraen pertormed in the 
interlndes, bnt never in the rognlar drama. 

Farther proteth of theatres — between the ancient and 
modern theatres ^ero performed I^liraclo Plays, 
Mysteries and Interludoa ; these took place m 
churches, convents and colleges for nmnsemont of 
princes or nobles : in 1548 a theatre was opened in 
Paris and npto 1561 the French had no scenery: 
that in Italy at Florence in 1581 and at Parma in 
1818: in England the performances took place in 
tennis courts, inn jards and private houses: London 
theatre built in 1576 : Shakespeare’s plays played in 
Blnckfriar’s house and at the Globe on the Bank- 
side : old theatres began at 1 or 2 o’clock ; movable 
scenery first introduced in 1662, 

III. Conclusion 

Advaniapes-^primtLty object is to afford amusement 
and recreation, tbe secondary one is to elevate the 
moral and intellectual nature of man * the scenic 
plFcct on mind is more vivid, perraanont and com- 
plete than produced by reading books; in ancient 
time the stage was meant for morality and religion : 
now virlno and vice aro represented in tragedies, 
comedies and farces : drama shoald create better 
feeling oi bnmanity in mind . teach virtne, morolity 
and masteries of human nature ; it is a mirror 
reficcling the modes, feelings and thoughts of man- 
kind : it faithfully depicts scones of human life and 
hence teaches moral lessons ; it gives true interpre- 
tation of life and depicts virtne and vice in their 
natural forms or images : it is educative, instructive 
and omnsiro. 

The word theatre is derived from the Greek word 
iheatron, X see. Literally it moans a place for seeing. 
Later on it came to he used for tho thing seen, and finally 
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for tlie place of large dimensions, appropriated to the 
Tppfeseniatioo -of dramatic spectacles. Among the 'Greeks 
and Romans theatres were the chief pnhlic edifices next 
to the temples for the amnsement or entertainment of 
the people. Every town of importance had its theatres. In 
the infancy of dramatic art, the plays, as well as the places 
in which they were exhibited,' were equally rude 
Thespis is said to have performed his plays npon a wag- 

f on, and previous to the time of jEsdhylns the Athenians 
ad only a wooden platform The first play which that 
tragic poet brought oat was played on such a scaffold, 
and it is recorded that the stmctnre gave way." To pre- 
vent such accidents a stone theatre was built on the 
south-eastern slope of the Acropolis. This building, 
called the theatre of Dionysius was of great size and ap- 
pears 'to have been constructed with great skill. All the 
theatres in Greece, Asia Minor, and Sicily were built, 
with some trifling modification, after the mbdel of that of 
Athens. The site chosen was generally the slope of a 
hill, the seats for the audience were m'most cases cut of 
the rocks in ruins rising above each other in arcs of con- 
centric circles. In front of the audience were the 
orchestra, the thumele, on the altar of Dionysins, upon a 
raised platform, which was occupied by the leader of the 
orchestra. Thetstage was behind . the orchestra, that is 
^rther from the audience, on a somewhat higher level 
No part, of the theatre was roofed in, and in case of heavy 
rain the spectators had to take , shelter in the porticoes 
^Tnnning round the building Awnings ;were sometimes 
used to protect them from the heat of the sun, for the 
performances always took place by day-light ' The ancient 
actors wore masks with metallic montb<-p!eces which serv*^d 
the purpose of a speaking-trumpet. They also wore thiok- 
soled shoes and padded their bodies toigive themselves a 
niorer-imposing appearance fin the earlier days of the 
modem theatre, the actors were invariably males. Wo- 
luen were^ f 01 bidden to ^ enter the theatres as spectators, 
except during the per fofniahee 'of . tragedies./ The per- 
formances began early in the, morning, and’ consisted of 
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two or tHree connected dramas, ending with a satirical or 
Iramorons comedy or farce, and lasted for 10 or 12 boars. 
The Bomans, like the Greeks, had for a long time only 
wooden scaffi^lds for their scenic representations In 
55 B. C., Pompev erected the first stone theatre in Home, 
the remains of which still exist It was built near the 
Campus Martins after the plan of the Theatre of 
Mitylene, and could accommodate 40,000 spectators. The 
xeate for the audience in a Bomnn theatre formed a 
semi-circle, as did the orchestra, the diameter of which 
formed the front line of the stage Women performed 
in the interludes, but never in the regular drama 

Between the decline of ihe ancient and the rise of 
the modern drama,, there is a long interval, in which the 
nearest approach to , .theatrical entertainments is formed 
in miracle-plays, rayxteries, and interludes These per- 
formances took place in churches, convents, and colleges, 
when snperintended by obnrohmen, or in halls tem- 
porarily fitted Df) for the occasion when got np for the 
amusement Of princes and nobles. In 1548, a theatre 
‘was opened in Paris by the confraternity of the trinity 
in which they only performed secular pieces of a lawful 
and honest .oharacter. So late as 1561 the French bad 
no scenery, and the whole of the players remained on the 
stage from the beginning to the end of the performance. 
The first theatre erected in Italy seems to have been 
that of Florence, and was bnilt in 1581. A year or so later 
A theatre was bnilt at Vicenza on the ancient models, 
but considerably reduced in size The first building 
that afiproaches the, modern style was, that constmeted 
at Parma in 1618 In England there wax organised com- 
panies so far hack as 'the time of Edward IV , bnt as 
there were, no plnyhonses the performance took, place in 
tennis-conrts, yards • of Inns , and private houses. The 
London, theatreiwas built before 1679, and the curtain in 
Shoreditch and the play-houses in Blaokfriars and WiiitO’ 
friars date from abont the same time Shakespeare’s 
plays were hronght out at the honse in Blnckfnars and 
at the Globe on the Bunkside, both of whioh belonged 
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to {he same company, to whom James I granted a patent 
in 1608, and who then became known as the King’s 
servants or players. The old theatres commenced their 
performances at one o’clock, which honr was snbseqnently 
altered to two, and later to three o’clock Movable scenery 
was first used on the pnblio stage by Davenant in 1662, 
and about tbe same time this manager introdnced women 
to take female characters, hitherto taken by boys and men. 

In conclnsion, let ns see if the theatres have any mis- 
sion to perform. The primary object is to afford 'amnse- 
znent and recreation, and in this a good drama 'and opera 
can only aim at amasement of an elevating nature The 
secondary object is to elevate' tbe moral and‘ intellectnal 
nature ot man Tbe impressions conveyed to the brain 
through the eye are much more vivid and permanent than 
those earned by the auditory nerves , hence With adequate 
Bcbuic effects the realisation of events as ' portrayed on the 
stage is^ far more complete than by reading alone. Among 
the ancient Greeks and ^ Romans, the stage was m'eant to 
teach pure morality and religion, and men like Gioero and 
Socrates used to visit In ancient Kurope also we find 
that tbe stage had an* intimate connection with reli^on, 
and most of tbe churchmen were connected with it This 
did not continue for long, for human nature soon grew 
tired of moral and religious representations The 
Tepresentations of virtue and vice soon gave place to those 
which excited feelings of love, pleasure, amasement, 
sorrow and woo. Thus tragedies comedies, tragi-oomedies 
and farces came into fashion' Dramas should tend to the 
creation of good taste, and call forth in our minds the 
nobler and greater feelings 'of humanity. They should 
teach virtue and morahtyj and presenting a gruesome 
meture of vice and immorality enable us to penetrate into 
the mysteries of human nature. A theatre not only fails 
in its, mission, but' is injurious to the nation 'if it 
inrbduoes, vulgarity and anything morally offensive! ' 
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Emig ration. 

Oatlines. 

L Introdaction—tho word is dorivod from Latin e, out 
of, migrant to change one’s abode, to remove : hence 
removal from one country to another. 

II Body ; — Result of it ‘—the dopartnre from native town 
is most melancholy : the poor have to leave their 
relatives, occupations and fields to settle as strangers 
in foreign land : Goldsmith expressed it m Deserted 
Village; deepest grief is felt at emigration. 

Causes of it:— 

1, overpopulation — doe to extent and fertility of 
soil, labour and intelligence of the inhabitants 
and social and political constitution. 

2 particular and temporary incidents as bad 
harvest, industrial crisis, or a religions and 
political movement, creation of new colony and 
desire to escape from certain laws. 

Emioraiion of barbarous ages — a tribe from an eshaus- 
ted tract of land removed to a more tempting one 
like the Greeks and Romans : the Greeks auc to the 
increased population of a certain territory wont out 
to found an independent state : at Romo it was as 
a result of the social and political institutions : the 
numerous revolts, embittered by the ambition of the 
tribunos, compelled people to emigrate : the feudal 
■system in Europe confined the people to the globe : 
the discovery of America tempted people to emigrate 
to the Now World on account of love of adventure, 
plnnder, gold and silver ; it began with the depar- 
ture of the Poritnns : the current was slow until 
1815 when it acquired great force and magnitude. 
III. Conolusion—cmigrotion to a new colony extends 
the national, political and social infiuenoes : opens 
new markets for the productions of the mother 
< country : gives fresh impetus to trade : forms safe 
outlets for op impoverished or over crowded popula- 
tion : hence 'national and personal advantages in 
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emigration : it ctfltivates manly character, dotormi* 
nation, self reliance nnd,B5perience. 

The word Emigration is derived from Latin e, ont of, 
migrOf to change one’s abode, 'to remove. Hence it means 
removal from one country to another, for the. purpose of 
residence, or the act of leaving one’s own country to make 
hoa’ie permanent or temporary, in another This depar- 
ture from' one’s own native land is considered to bo the 
most melancholy scene that one can witness The poor 

S le have to leave their dear and near, ones and the 
} where they have played in their infancy, to tempt 
fortune far across the sen and live as strangers, in foreign 
land Goldsmith in his Deserted VtVaoe has expressed 
with thOigreatest possible feeling the deep grief felt ty 
the people < when they < had to rend asunder old associa- 
tions and leave the land that they nod their fathers bad 
been>tanght to regard ns sacred. 

The' impulse to leave the native country may^ spring 
from very different causes The prime cause is over- 
population. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
•the mere statistics uf inhabitants to a square mile are no 
* ihdex to exbess oE population In this matter all depend 
not'only on the extent and fertility of the soil, but on the 
labour aud intelligence of the inhabitants, and on the 
sooial and political constitution. Emigration is often 
inflnenoed hy particular and temporary incidents, snch as 
aibad harvest, an industrial crisi'j; a'religious oripolitical 
nioVement, tbe creation of anew colony, 'and more often 
by the desire to escape from compnisory military ser- 
vice and - laws which prohibit ' 'both marriage and the 
acquisition of land under certain circumstances The 
migrations of the barbarous ages admit of a very simple 
explanation; ‘a .tribe, 'after having exhausted the tract on 
which it bhd established itself,< removed to h more tempt- 
ing territory. ' Among the Greeks, and Romans more 
complexi inflnences 'were, at work. The various states of 
ancientlGrehceJpossessed but a very limited ^ territory, andt 
whenever tbe^ population in any of them ihcredsed beyond 
what the territory could easily nourish, a ' portion of the 
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inhabitants was sent ont to fonnd an independent state. 
At Rome emigration was' the' consequence o£ the social 
and political institutions. In spite of the Agrarian laws, 
which divided the land among the citizens, 'it soon fell 
into the hands of a few proprietors; and as the trades 
and professions were generally exercised hy slaves, the 
majorifj of the free popnlution bad no source of income. 
Hence the nnmerons revolts wore embittered by the ambi- 
tion of the tribunes. The senate and the aristocracy endea- 
voWed to get over the difficulty by giving the Roman 
citizens portions of conquered territory in Itbly and else- 
where. These characteristics are not met with in the 
middle ages. On the one hand, Europe, after the fall of 
the Roman Empire 6 nd the conquest of the Asiatic inva- 
ders, did not suffer from over-population; and on the 
other, the feudal system confined the people to the globe 
On the^ discovery of America the long , stagnation of the 
population of Europe came to an end. At first love of 
adventure, of plunder, the talks of rich gold and silver 
mines, drew many to the New "World ; but us they 
intended to retnm to spend their wealth and remaining 
days at home, they can hardly be looked on as emigrants. 
Emigration, in its proper sense, to America, commenced 
with the departure of the Puritans. Still the current of 
emigration was slow nntil 1815 , when it acquired such 
magnitude and force that statesmen began to debate 
serionsly its advantages and disadvantages It was not 
long, however, till the logic of events proved it to be 
both irrepressible and advantageous. It was recognised 
that every fresh colony extended the national, political, 
and social infiucnces; that they opened new markets for 
the prodnctions of the mother country, giving at tho same 
time a fresh impetus to maritime trade, and that they 
formed safe ontlets for an impoverished or overcrowded 
population All this is national advantage, hut there 
18 also feonle personal advantage in emigration. ' It onl- 
tiVates manly character, deierminatioh, self-teliance, and 
experience. ' 
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Commerce. 

Oatlines. 


1. Introduction: — 

Definition — it is the interobange of merchandise on a 
large scale between nations dr individuals : an 
exchange of articles for money or other articles to 
obtain profit 

How carried on jormetly —formerly such exchange 
was carried on by barter — goods in return for goods 
with the universal acceptance of a light and port- 
able medium of exchange trade by barter decreased: 
the means of transporting goods indicate, the state 
of civilisation of a country. 

Firei prosecutors and the subsequent histories of com- 
merce — The ‘Arabians and the Egyptians were the 
first who earned traffic by land ; the Phenioiaris did 
by sea and formed numerous colonioes in India B. & 
W. Africa and N. Europe : the city of Tyres flouri- 
shed for 7 centuries, the G-reeks skilled inoommercSi 
Athens becoming the commercial capital* the spread 
’ of the Greek enterprise lessened the range of the 
Fbenicians : the Romans favoured commerce and 
suppressed pirates ; Oostantinople, great trad- 
ing centre, declined with the advent of the Turks 
and ' eclipsed by the commercial cities of Italy : 
hence arose V enice and Genoa into prominence ; dis- > 
covery of _ America in 1492 caused rapid decline of 
the two cities and made Spain important' ; then first 
the 'Patch and finally the Eglish became maritime 
powers who became at 'the end of 17th century 
unrivalled in commerce and' got naval supremacy 1 

Advantages — ^commerce is one of the prime agents in 
‘ civilisa^on' of the world; its, effect is to alter the 
distribution of the capital and increase the price 
of commodities : the monopoly of home industry and 
natural blessing is conferred like privilege on others ; 
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ihe nations and individnals have through this their 
•natural dependencies knit together and got the 
'rapid increase in wealth and intelligence: in com- 
merce resides the goddess o£ fortune.*’ With 
commerce, art learning, science, prosperity and good 
government invariably follow : it generates friendly 
‘feelings and makes people forget their political and 
natural antipathies : it increases material resources 
of a country, distributes wealth in duo proportion 
'and gives ample field of action for industry and 
labour : hence promotion of natural wealth and 
establishment of peace and prosperity in the world* 

•Oiommerce, in the n«!ual sense of the term, signifies 
the interchange of merchandise an a large scale between 
nations or individuals > } commerce eicchange of articles 
is made with a view to obtain some profit. In a primitive 
state of -society such exchange was carried on hy barter ; 
one family or tribe giving goods it can spare and receiv- 
ing from its neighbour in return goods it is in want of. 
It is obvious that this exchange of commodities must 
have begun very early in the world’s history, and it is 
equally obvious that as soon ns any light and portable 
medium of exchange would become universally accepted, 
such as was found in precious metals, trade by barter 
would ‘rapidly decrease The means of transporting goods 
too indicate the state of civilisation a country has attained. 

Among the first people of antiquity who prosecuted 
commerce to any considerable extent are the Arabians and 
Egyptians. These nations, however, carried ou their 
traffic by land, having made little progress in navigation. 
This was reserved for the Pheriioians, who became the 
naval carriers of the then known world. They formed 
numerous colonies, and the site of one of them was so well 
chosen that it is even yet a ' fionrishing port — Cadiz*— 
though founded some 3000 years ago. They are known 
to have sailed from India and Eastern Africa, on the one 
side, to Western Africa and Northern Enrope on the other. 
The city of Tyre, then ‘the royal exchange of the world’, had 
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flburished for some seven centuries till it was destroyed by 
Alexander, the Great. The Greeks were skilled in com- 
merce ; A'thens, .owing to her position,, became the com- 
.mercial capitalof the conntry. The spread of the Greek 
“enterprise lessenend' the range o£ the ^’henioians. Hiletns, 
Ephesus, and above all Corinth, were i emarkable ior the 
extent' of their trade. Gradnally, , as Athens declined, 
Alexandria and Carthage arose, but the latter soon eclipsed 
^ her commercial scontemporary. The.Bomnns were not o 
trading people in a comprehensive sense, hut the exten- 
sion of their power was ' favourable in many, respects to 
commerce Piracy was suppressed,'' and trading vessels , 
could sail in safety along the entire coast oE^the, Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Constantinople, .before and after its oconp;i- 
tion by .the Turks, was for a period a great centre of.trnde.- 
It was, however, rapidly eclipsed by tljCf* commercial 
republic xsities of Italy. The apprehension engendered 
.the approach of Wbarians from the north and east, 
induced a number of traders and manufacturers, settled 
Italy, to fix tbeir residence, in the 
sm^ islands near the months of the Po ,Snch , was 
the origin of< Venice, the queen of the , Adriatic, and 
for a long time the leading mercantile city in the mid- 
dle ages. Her squadrons sailed regularly to the Black 
Sea, to Egypt,, lo Syria, and to Notbern .Europe, 
Oloseljr following Venice came Florence, Pisa, and Genoa. 
The discovery of America in 1492 bad much influence on 
^mmeroial enterprise. It caused the rapid decline of 
Venice, but made Spain an important station. By mis- 
goverrinient that’ country I6st ils hold of Holland. The 
Dutch beoaifie for a time the first maritime power, hut 
Ehglknd, fifbt under the Tudors,' then daring the, Com- 
mon-wealth, maintained a close straggle for naval supre- 
macy, and by the end of the 17 tb century she was sncoess- 
attaining this enviable position, which she has 
hitherto held At pVesenb her commerce is unrivalled', and ' 
her immense mercantile navy enables her in addiiion to the 
TeqUirementa of her own enormous trade, to act extensively 
ns agent and carrier for the Vest of the world. 
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That commerce has been one of the prime agents in 
the civilisation of ' the xrorld, is a fact now so nniversally 
recognized, that it wonld 'houseless to enlarge npon it 
here. There is, however, an idea still current, thongh no 
longer dominant, that a nation benefits .itself modt by 
mnnnfactnring almost every article it consnmes, and ren- 
dering itself independent of foreign imports. .Bat it can 
plainly be shown that restriction on importation from 
abroad does no more than snbsHtnte one sort of 'employ- 
ment for another. Its nsnnl effect is to alter the .distri- 
bution of capital nod increase the price of commodities. 
Any commodity which can bo as cheaply prod need at 
home as abroad will be rarely imported. In almost every 
instance the imported articles conid not be prodnoed at 
home withont a considerably greater ontlay of capital. 
If a monopoly were granted m favonr of one branch of 
home'>indaatry, to be logical and jnst, wo would be com- 
pelled to confer like privileges on others It is with 
nations as it ib with individuals, their mntnal dependence 
knits them together, and leads to the most rapid increase 
in wealth, intelligence, and in every kind of improvement. 
There is a Hindn saying that “In commerce resides the 
<jroddess of Fortune ** This is trne to the very letter. For 
wherever commerce goes, Art, Learning, Science, Pros- 
perity, and good Government invariably follow. Com- 
merce increases the material resources of a country, dis- 
tributes wealth in doe proportion to all parts of the 
world and affords an ample field of action for the in- 
dustry and labour. Commerce generates friendly feelings, 
and makes. people forget their natural and political anti- 
.pathies. The result of ail this is the promotion of 
national wealth. and the establishment of peace and pros- 
perity in the world. 
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Modes of improving the mind. 
Outlines. 


I. Introduction — there are various modes oE improving, 

the mind : specially there are four — (1) reading or > 
study (2) thinking or revolving things in the mind 

I' (8) writing and (4) conversation 

II. Body— dr Study 

*'*• • •'Yarious motives — (a) emulation (6) ambition (cj curi- 
osity the passion of searching £or truth. , 

Thriving Study — it .can not thrive or last long under 
emulation and ambition . it flourishes under curiosity 
which never eshausts and tempts to acquire more. 

Hoio to Study — one shonld study earnestly and gi'asp it 
~ with> all strength • languid study is unprofitable and 
uninteresting • 

Conditions of study — ^body must be healthy, mind at 
ease and time managed with prudence and economy : 
«>tudies should be oE a different nature the change 
^'^oE study reEreshes^ the mind, 'lassitude should be 
^ avoided and recreation should be made * 

Rules of Study — study must be steady, systematic and 
regular ; day should be parcelled out wisely and 
regular hours should be kept Eor work. 

2. Revolving things in mind — it * is useful practice to 
think' over n thing beEore reading and revolve it 
aEter studying *- the first makes man know his powers 
or defects,: we r can thus catch the art' of viewing 
questions in a just light . the second is necessary 
and very useEul; for it nelps in reference : facts must 
be assimilated 

B. 'Writing — its great use is to ensure accuracy which 
depends upon accuracy of language : it makes man 
exact. 

4 . Conversation — is most natural and least laborious : tha 
best books 'are a little wearisome : a living book 
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walks out with ns and prevents ns from laziness and 
carclossncs? . two IhioRS in conversation should be 
avoided — not to lose temper or become impatient, 
with the opponent and not be nncandid. 

There arc in the main fonr modes of improving tho 
mind, — reading or study, thinking or revolving things in 
the mind, writing, and conversation 

Reading or Stiidg . — ^The motives may be various,— 
sometimes emulation or the shame of inferiority , somo- 
timea ambition or th« love of rcpmotion ; sometimes (and 
this is the highest motive) enrioMty, or tho love of know- 
ledge, — the passion of searching for broth. Study will 
not thrive or la«t long under tho first two motives ■ under 
tho last it will evpand and flonrish. Curiosity is a 
passion that intensified by indulging m it, It is never 
wearied, never exhausted, Ono who is fond of knowledge 
i*i perpetually ncijuiring more. 

Stndy is nothing if it is not earnest, A man should 
study as ho would grasp a nettle : do it lightly, and it 
stings you: grasp it with all your strength, and you feel 
none of its asperities There is nothing so unprofitable as 
languid study, fixing or trying to fix thp attention on 
something that docs not intcrecl yoo, looking at the clock 
and wishing that tho timo was up. 

To study succcsafnlly the body roust ho healthy, tho 
mind nt ease, and the time managed with prndoneo and 
economy. It is a pood thing for tho young to have two 
studies nt least going on nt the same time, ono for ono 
part of the day and another for another; and tho studios 
should bo of a difrercnt nature Tho mind is refreshed 
by change of study, and lasoitndo is avoided. Not less 
necessary than change is recreation : tho mind cannot 
always be on Ibo stretch. 

Study, like every other industry, must be steady, 
systematic, and pursued at regular hours. A groat genius 
may do better, perhaps, by following tho impnlso of tho 
moment, and vroricing when he feels the inspiration on 
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'him. But ordinary men are, not geniuses. - j They must 
parcel out thmr day judioiously/ keep regular hojurs for 
work and,reor,eation, and .special hours for special yrork. 
One may feel idisinclined, ,when ,tbe stated 'time comes 
round. But with five minutes’ perseverance, the disin- 
clination ‘ wears off. ' Make tne beginning, and the 
inclination follows. 

Revolving things in the mind , — We may think over 
a thing before wo read about it, and we may revolve 'it in 
the mind alter it has been studied in bbdks'. Both are 
useful practices. 

» \ 

The first i^ a gopd way of measuring one’s own powers 
or defects If we think.of a thing first, we can observe, 
when we come" io read' about if, after what manner and 
in what light it has struck the mind of ,one superior to 
ourselves. We can then see, whether we have' been too 
rash or too cautious; what we have omitted^ ipr, in what 
we have exceeded. By this process we may catch the 
art ^qf^vle wing questions in a just light. 

- , ; It, 18 very necessary .to reflect mpon -and revolve what 
has been studied already in the book. It is vain and 
unprofitable to pile one* fact upon another, without making 
an attempt at comparing one with another, .classifying, 
reconciling, .and arranging We have to acquire the art 
of referring all particular truths to some* other’ truth or 
truths more general Facts mustjbe assimilated, till they 
become^part of onp’s mental orgcjmsation, 

, PPrittnp -^Some<men always read with aipen in their 
hand, and .jot down lany new thought that strikes them,' or 
make a precise Recount of "the' most salient points. , The 
great use of. writing is to ensure’ aconraoy 'Seldom dr' never 
can there be any^accuracy of thought without' accuracy of 
language. A man .does not. know how vaguethis tbongbts 
are, till he begins to put them iritp words.* Babonsbas 
well said, “Reading mafcf 8 ,a full man; conference a, ready 
man; writing an epet,, man.” , , , . , ^ 

j, ' ^The .advantage that ithis* has over aII 

the other ,modesuof improving dhe minH <is' that' it as [the 
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most natural and tho least laborious. A book has no 
<jyo5, no ears, and no feelings. The best books are apt 
now and then to Icconie a little wearisome; whcrca*! a 
living book walks out viitb you, and varies his conversa- 
tion and manner, and prevents yon from going to sleep or 
becoming inattentive. Stand to yonr point in conversa- 
tion ; but whatever jou do, avoid two things do not 
lose your temper or become impatient with your op- 
ponent . do not bo nncnndid- There are few things more 
irritating or less worthy of an intelligent being than 
want of candonr. 

!J?esficld . Senior Course of English Composition. 


^ Electric Telegraph 
Outlines 

I Introduction— -Off all the inventions the Electric Tele- 

graph is the most important : it is worked by elec- 
tricity ; It is undoubtedly the great means by means 
of -which the lOteUigence is conveyed to tbo remotest 
districts of the earth. 

II Advantages — the telegraphic ofhco is more attr.ic- 

tive, more co^^enient than any thing in the world i 
a distressed family may send nous of death of a 
beloved member ; a telegram may bring news of 
victory or defeat, of a marriage, of a railway accident, 
of rise and fall of prices, of tho success or failure of 
a commercial firm : telegrams travel the vast ex- 
panse of globe and ocean . the civilised world is 
intersected by wonderful telegraph wire • it is one 
of the most powerful agent'? of ci\ilisation .• trans- 
actioD< which fornierlv occupied years in nego- 
tiations are now concluded in a Wj^eek by the electric 
fiasb : it opens the veins of lieratnre: produces 
revolution ; facihlalps trade and commerce: and in 
short, no distance is too great to be conveyed and 
no information ‘so critical as not to be communicated 
by the Electric Telegraph. 
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OE the many inventions which have been effected by 
the progress o£ modern science, the most important is the 
Electric Telegraph It is worked by the all- powerful 
agency of electricitj, which is fonnd to exist in almost 
evf*ry atom of organic nature Of the composition of 
electricity the present stage of scientific knowledge is 
unable to inform us ; bat the general idea, that it is afinid 
which pervades every element of nature, seems to be the 
hypothesis most compatible with the present knowledge 
ot mankind. Bat whatever suppositions may exist as to 
the nature of electricity, it is, beyond all doubt, the great 
means by which the Electric Telegraph conveys intelli- 
gence to the remotest districts of the earth The system 
of working the Electric Telegraph in Europe differs 
widely from the coarse adopted by the ingenious 
Americans but both plans are carried out by the current 
of electricity acting on the apparatus at the end of the 
wire The most interesting portion of this great tele- 
graphic system is perhaps the office from which the 
messages are sent In all our large commercial tnties, 
what centre of business is more attractive, what mart is 
more convenient, than the telegraph office ? Its busy 
messengers are seen hurrying on through the bnstling 
streets, bearing telegrams from eveiy portion of the 
earth. A distressed family may send news of the death 
of a beloved merabejr ot their household Another tele~ 
gram may come from the seat of war, bringing the news of 
victory or defeat. Again, the telegraph office may be the 
informant of a marriage ; of a railway accident , of a rise 
in the fnnds ; or of the failure of a commercial firm. 
What a variety of information proceeding from one sonrce! 
The same wire which carries the news of war brings ns 
the proclamation of peace. The same wire which conveys 
the intelligence of victory informs us also of the tidings 
of defeat. How like life is this aspect of the telegraph 
office] The^ same boar in which is transacted the most 
happy marriage, the most atrocious mnrder mav have- 
been perpetrated. The day which brings forth joy to 
one may entail sorrow on another. But what renders 
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ibe working oE the telegraph system so interesting is, the 
vast extent of the globe with which it oommnnicates, the 
vast expanse of ocean through which its cables travel. 
The civilised world is now intersected throogh all its 
dimensions by the wonderful telegraph wire The remo- 
test parts oE Australia carry on communication with the 
distant corners of Europe , the snow-clad districts o£ 
Canada now send their intelligence to the sunny lands of 
Southern Asia Thus the Electric Telegraph is one ot the 
most powerful agents of civilisation The lore o£ distant 
India IS conveyed in a moment to the offices of the London 
newspapers; the political opinions of tho Cabinet of 
St. James’s are in an horn made known to the Govern- 
ment oE St Petersbnrg Tims transactions which formerly 
occnpied years in negotiations are now conclnded in a 
week, by the marve’lons celerity of the electric flash. 
From these considerations, we see that no invention, 
either ancient or modern, no disco\ery, either intllectual 
or scientific, has p'’oduced such important changes m the 
condition oE mankind as the Electric Telegraph It open 
up the veins ot literature, it produces revolutions in the 
political world ; it gives an impulse to the prosecution oE 
commerce , and confers everlasting blessings on the causd 
of education. The lightning speed oE its messages gives 
ns moment try information oE the transactions of diMtnnb 
empires, the vast extension oE its communication makes us 
acquainfed with the eiery-day occurrences oE the uume- 
rou^i kingdoms of the -world No distance is too great ,£or 
the conveyance oE intellectual lore — no information so 
crnical that it cannot be communicated by the Electric 
Telegraph. — JohnstoU . English Composition. 


Should Education he Free? 

I Introduction ; — 

(1) Steps taken in education — (1) in 1870 was passed 
Elementary Education Act whereby elementary edu- 
cation was made compulsory for children : (2) free 
schools were opened for them. 
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II Body: — 

Ground on which jree education is said to he a real 
success even in adtavced stages : — (1) most people can 
not pay for education of their children, while free 
education is within reach of all 

Remarls on it— as a matter of fact free education is 
productive of more harm than good : for, the parent 
paying for bis child’s education must have a right on 
school and a great care for his child’s education: he 
wants full value of his money ; but with free educa* 
tion the responsibility in educational matters towards 
his child ceases compulsory education interferes 
with the earnings from child labour : the poor 
views compulsory education, even if free, with 
indifference and hostility : the state to be 
responsible for the attendance of the children at 
schools: hence gr^t expenditure of the educational 
authorities • worst effect felt in the case of debased 
and thriftless creatures who cry out against harshnes* 
of teachers and their parents run to school and 
insult them for inflicting even slight punishment on 
their children : hence no value of such education, 
the people being compelled to send iheir children to 
schools assert their right by abusing the teacher 
and harassing him. 

(2) It is maintained that the country requires an 
intellectual people to utilise the resources and discoveries 
of science and to improve commerce and national pros- 
perity . — 

Remarls omt.—v>6 can not "attain the desired end by 
free education for it has produced no great men of 
genius specially in the poorer classess ; national 
prosperi^ has not been much profitted by free edn- 
cation. after school careers ' the boys become 
labourers and servants,' the girls become laundry- 
bands and charwomen ; they have no interest ti 
' their’ oisn -little sphere and do not improve on ihev 

' school '“education hence .within 2 or 3“ years o 
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leaving school they can not write : the conntry is 
not better off and the people are not happier than 
otherwise: the domestic strife and national dissen- 
tions are now great : the ignorant masses who are 
sent to schools against their will try to forget all 
they acquire as soon as they are free: imagine them- 
helves to be Solomons and Solons and provoke 
disturbances when their foolish counsels are dis- 
regarded : hence in this respect too free education 
has not promoted national welfare . 

3. It is nrged that universal education elevates social 
nnd moral conditions of the nation. 

Remarls — youths have made no improvement socially 
and morally: they lack respect and consideration 
for their elders: freedom has degenerated into 
license and they often Ignore or despise courtesy : 
the elders have no regard for their youngers and 
the youngers have no respect for their elders : hence 
no advantage from free edneation. 

Ill Conclusion: — free education has not proved a very 
pronounced success : a direct payment, however 
small, might give both parent and child a greater 
responsibility and a great Interest in edneation and 
thus produce a more intelligent and nsofnl body of 
citizens in the country than by free and oompnlsory 
edneation: lienee^ it is no use of extending the free 
education byeond elementary stages as there esist 
great and over increasing facilities through scholar- 
ships and free grants for the Intelligent students to 
repay their school expenses. 

In 1870 there was passed an Elementary Education 
Act whereby education was made compnlsory for all 
children thronghont the conntry, and gradually the schools 
maintained ont of the rates to meet the rcqnirements of 
this compnlsory edneation were opened free to all who 
attended them. The question has often arisen whether 
this system of free edneation is a real success, and whether 
it should be extended to the higher branches of 'edneation. 
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Let ns examine the grounds on whicb it is claimed that 
odnction onght to be provided free not only in the 
elementary but in the more advanced stages. 

1. Poverty prevents a large number oE people paying 
for their education, whereas .i free education brings its 
privileges within the reach of all. 

The truth of this is selE-evident Put the question is 
not so much whether the whole population of a country 
can be educated as whether they are any better for the 
education they leceive, not as isolated individuals only, 
but also as members of a community. As a matter of 
fact, free education frequently appears to be one of those 
acta of charity which do more harm than good 'When 
the parent had to pay for his child*** education he saw 
that his child received the fall advantages of it he conld 
not, for instance, afford to pay for a week’s schooling and 
allow hia son or daughter to attend only half the time 
He wanted full value of his money, and so far as be conld 
arrange matters, ho got it When education was provided 
without fees the incentive to send bis child to school ten 
times per week was gone So long ns his pocket was 
directly concerned every week ihe father saw to it that 
his child reaped the benefit of his payments When the 
weekly six-pence was no longer asked for, his pecnninry 
interest partially ceased, and with it his sense of respon- 
sibility iQ educational matters towards his child. This 
same irresponsibility prevailed with the very poor, those 
who had been unable hitherto to pay anything at all for 
edneation They did not ask to have education given to 
them. Too often they did not* want it Compulsory 
education interfered with the earnings from child labour, 
and why should^ a man, who knew nothing of the value 
of edneation himself, seek to decrease the weekly family 
^rnings by sending his son to school instead of to work ? 
The very poor viewed compulsory edneation, even if free, 
not with indifference, but with hostility. Further, if the 
otate insisted that their children should he taught, they 
argued, then let the State be in all things responsible for 
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the ediicatioD, even for the attendance of the children at 
i<he schools. The sense of irresponsibility wants no en- 
conragement in the indifferent and improvident, and what 
1^® ontcomo of this insistence on a compulsory 
education ? A child cannot be taught with much hope 
of success if he be ill-clad or iIl*fod. In the poor districts 
of our large towns boys and girls are often sent to school 
Without breakfast and garbed in the scantiest of rags. 
The educational authorities, it is said, ought to provide 
both food ^ and clothing for such if the money spent on 
education is not to be wasted Thus another relief to 
parental responsibility is furnished. What this means in 
the case of the debased, drink-sodden, thriftless creatures 
wlio are most likely to taka advantage of it need not be 
described Free education for their children as a means of 
improvement, morally and intellectually, they are nothing 
about. As an opportunity to wallow still deeper m im- 
morality and vice they give it then support. 

At the same time, it is precisely this class of people 
who are the first to cry out against what they call the 
harshness of the teacher. The father and mother who 
reel home drunk and half beat the life out of their child 
for no canso whatever, are the first to rnsb off to school 
next day and insult the teacher for inflicting a slight 
punishment on the child because of some serious nnsbe- 
havionr. The education they do not vnlne in the least ; 
but, since they are compelled lo send their chulren to 
school, they must assert their * right ’ by abusing the 
patient and harassed teacher. 

2. It is maintained that the country to-day requires 
an intellectual people, one capable of utilising the dis- 
coveries of science for the extension and improvement of 
commerce and national prosperity 

Again we are given an argument that per must be 
unequivocally conceded. But is our system of free educa- 
tion an effective means of attaining the end desired ? Has 
it evoked any manifestations of genius that would have 
remained in obscurity without it ?«. If free, education is 
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to be so great a panacea for our national ills as some 
\7onld have' us believe, we should expect to find, during 
ibe long period it bas had to produce some effect, a long 
list of names on the rolls of honour in the words of com- 
merce, science, art, etc. But we look in vain. A few, 
a very few, instances of brilliancy in the poorer classes 
have flashed before us, yet there is no reason to assume 
that such cases were tne outcome of a free education. 
Truly great, inherent ability must find an outlet, and,' 
wherever it has occurred amongst the poor, it has risen 
superior to the want of edneation. It has provided its own 
education National prosperity cannot be said to have 
gained much from free education What, when they 
leave school, becomes of the boys and girls who could not 
have afforded to pay even a small sum for the instruction 
given to them? The boys become labourers, carters 
navvies, and such ; the girls servants, laundry-hands, 
charwomen, and the like, until they marry, when they 
usually develop into household drndges — or worse. They 
have no interests outside their own little sphere. They 
do'not strive to improve on what the school has done for 
them. Frequently within two or three years of leaving 
school they cannot write their own names. How far has 
free education benefited these people ? Are they happier 
than they would have been without it ’ Is the country 
any bettor off than it would have been had they been 
deprived of 'the blessings of edneation? Never were 
domestic strife and national dissension more rampant 
than they are to-day. Forty years ago the uneducated 
man listened respectfully to his betters and ‘was ameuable 
to their, guidance ; to-day the ignorant masses, who were 
sent to schools against their will and who made haste to forget 
all the good they, acquired there as soon as they were free 
from its influence, but who still imagine themselves to be 
Solomons and Solons, for ever clamour to be heard, and 
provoke disturbances when their foolish ^connsels are dis- 
regarded by those, in authority.- In thiSj-too, it canhot' 
be said that free education has so far been conspicuously - 
successfull in promoting the national welfare. 
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3. It is urged tbnt natvcrsnl odnentioa must bare 
its effect in elevating lUo «ocial and moral condition of 
tlio nation. 

There docs not seem to be any gronnds for believing 
that in social and moral growth oar }ontb has improved in 
recent years. It is lamented on ail sides that our boys 
and girls lack the respect and consideration for tbcir elders 
vrbich vrere looked for in their predecessors thirty or 
forty years ago,, that their manners and general bcha>ionr 
arc greatly inferior to those of their fathers and mothers 
when they went to «chooI. rrccJom has degenerated, as 
it so frcqaenily does in sneh cases, into license,^ and, to 
maintain their notion** of equality, to fee! that, neither by 
word nor deed, aro they acknowledging any snporioriiy, 
children often ignore or despise the elemcnls of simplo 
conrte«y. They go further, and it is no uncommon thing 
to sec a boy go oat of his way to bo rode. Surely (hero 
innst he something wrong in n system wherein respect 
and consideration by the yoong for the old, by the loner 
for the higher, is on the retrograde ’ Ab for the improve- 
ment in morals, no one who knows much of the inner 
life of the poor, both in rural districts and in towns, 
v.onld a«sert that there has been much advance on tho 
conditions prevailing thirty or forty years ago. 

In no sense, ilicii, can free education bo said to b.a\e 
proved a very prononneed success. Is it not possibo that 
a direst payment, however small, might give both parent 
and child a greater re^ponsihilily and a grtater interest 
in the rcsnlls of the instruction given, and thus in conse- 
quence produce a more intelligent and usofnl body of 
citirens in tho country ? In any eatc it teems premature 
to talk of czlendiny the province of free education beyond 
the elementary statjcs^ especially as there already exist 
great and ever-increasing facilities for continaing one’s 
edaention Ihrongb scholarships and special grants for 
those who are inlcUigcnt enough to gain any advantage 
from them and to repay tho enormously increased cost 
that tho wilder sohomo would involve.— Brooksbank ; 
Eteay Wfiting. 
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On Nick Names* 


This is more important sobjcct than it seems at first 
sight, Nicknames for the most part govern the world 
The frequent overthrow of states and kingdoms — the 
shock and hostile encounters of mighty continents-— the 
battles by sea and land — the fends, the civil vars in 
England, the league in France, the uncharitable proscip- 
tions of creeds and sects — the persecutions and massacres — 
the burnings, tortures, imprisonments and lingering 
deaths, inflicted for a different profession of faith — but "o 
many illnstrations ot the power of this principle * The 
flres in Smithfield are fanned by nicknames jS^iclname^ 
ctrfi the iaJUmans^ and spells that collect and set m motion 
all the combustible pait of man* s possions and prejudices. 
Nicknames are the convQnient portable tools by which 
they simplify the process of mischief and get through 
their ]ob with the least time and trouble. These worth- 
less, unmeaning irritating, envenomed words of ’ reproach 
are the established sights by which the different compart- 
ments of society are ticked, labelled, and marked out for 
each other’s hatred and contempt They are to be had. 
ready cut and dry, of all sorts and sizes, wholesale and retail, 
for foreign exportation or for home consumption, and for 
all occasions in life “ The priest calls the lawyer a cheat, 
the lawyer behnaves the divine.” The Frenchman hates 
the Englishman because he is an Englishman; and the 
Englishman hates the Frenchman for as good a rea'^on. 
The Whig hates the Tory, and the Tory the Whig. The 
Dissenter hates the Church of Englandman, and the 
Church of Englandman bates the Dissenter, as if they 
were of a different species, because they have a different 
designation. The Mussalman calls the 'worshipper of the 
cross, “ Christian dog,” spits in his face, and kicks him 
from the 'pavement, by virtue of nicknamlas; and the Chris- 
tian retorts the indignity upon the Infidel and ithe Jew 
by the same infallible rule' of right In France they 
^damn Shakespeare in the lamp by calling' him a barbare. 
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The nnligtenod savage makes a meal of his enemy’s flesh, 
after reproaching him vrith the name of his tribe, because 
he is differently tatoood, and the literary connibnl cuts np 
-the character of his opponent by the help of a nickname. 
The jest of all this is that a party nickname is always a 
relative term, and has its countersign, which has just the 
same force and meaning so that both most be perfectly 
ridicnlons and insignificant T.ike away the moaning of 
the one, and yon take the sting out of the other. They 
could not e\ist but upon the strength of mutual and irre- 
concilable antipathies ; there mu^t be no love lost between 
them. "Whit is there in the names themselves to give 
them a preference over each other ’ “ Sound them, they 
do become the mouth as well ; weigh them, they are as 
heavy; conjure with them one will raise a spirit ns soon as 
the other ' I have heard an eminent char.icter boast that 
he had done more to prodace the late war by nicknaming 
Bonaparte ' the t'oreicnn,” than nil the state papers and 
documents on the aubjeet put together. 

In all national disputes, it is common to appeal lo the 
numbers on your side ns decisno on the point. If every 
body m I'.ngland thonght the late war right every body 
in 'Franco thought it wrong. The only morning of these 
vulgar nicknames and party distinctions, where they are 
urged mo'st violently and conhdontly i" that others differ 
from yon in some pirticnlar or othei which you highly 
disapprove of, forgetting that by the same rale, they 
have the very same right to be offended at yon because 
you differ from tlipm. Those who have reason on their 
side do not make the most obstinate and grievous appeals 
to prejudice and abusive language. 

The use of this figure of speech (nicknomes) is thot 
it, excites a strong idea without requiring any proof It is 
a short hand, compendious mode of getting at a conclusion^ 
and never troubling yourself or any body else with the 
formalities of reasoning or the dictates of common sense. 
It is “uperior to all evidence, for it does not rest upon any 
-and operates with the greatest force 'Ond certainty in. 
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proportion to the niter \7ant o£ probability. Belief is only 
a stray impression,* and the malignity or extravagance of 
the accusation passes fora proof* of the crime. '‘Brevity is 
the sonl of wit,” and of all eloquence a nickname is the* 
most concise, of all argnments the most unanswerable. 
It gives caste- blanche to the imagination, throws the reins 
on the neck of the passions, and snspends the use of the 
understanding altogether. It does not stand upon cere> 
mony, on the nice distinctions of wright and wrong. 
It does not wait the slow processes of reason or stops to 
unravel the wit of sophiatory It takes every thing for 
granted that serves for nourishment for the spleen. It is 
instaneous in its operations. There is nothing to interpose 
between the effect of it It is passion without proof, 
and action withont thought — “ the nnbonght grace of life, 
the cheap defence of nations.” It does not, ns Burke 
expi esses it, “leaves the will puzzled, undecided, and scep- 
tical in the moment of action” It is a word and a blow. 
Facts present a tangible and definite idea to the mind, a- 
train of causes and consequences, accounting for each 
other, and leading to a positive couclusion-^but no farther. 
But a nickname is tied down to no such limited service ; 
it is a disposable force, that, is almost always perverted, to 
a misciiief. It clothes itself with all the terrors of nn- 
cei tain abstraction, and there is no end of the abuse to 
which it IS liable but the cunnings of those who employ or 
the credulity of those who are gulled by it. It is a reserve 
of^ the* ignorance, bigotry, intolerance of weak and 
vulgar minds, brought up where reason fails, and 
always ready, at ' a moment’s warning, to be applied to. 
any, thb most absurd purposes. A' nickname baffles 
reply, by the very vagueness of the infeVenoes from it, 
and ' gives > increased activity, to the confnsed, dim, 
and * imperfect, notions of dislike connected with it,, 
from their having no settled ground , to rest i upon. 
The mind naturally irritates itself against an unknown 
ob]eot>o£'fear or jealousy, and mokes up for the blindness 
ot its zeal *by an excess of it. W e are eager to indulge 
xpw hasty feelings <to the. utmost, lest, by stopping to- 
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esamine, 'we'sb'otild find that there is no excnse for ibem. 

■ Ainiokname came'* Ibe weight of the pride, ibe indolence, 
the cowardice, ibe ignorance, and the ill-natnre of man- 
kind on its side. It acts by mechanical sympathy on the 
nerves of society. Any one who is withont character him- 
self may make master of the reputations of an- 
other by the application of nickname as, if yon do not 
mind soiling your fingers, yon may always throxfr dirt on 
another No matter how undeserved the imputation, it 
will stick ; for, though it is sport to the bystanders to 
-see yon bespattered, they will not stop to see you wipe 
out the stains Yon are not heard in your defence ; it 
has no effect, it does not tell, excites no sensation or it is 
only felt as a disappointment of their triumph over you. 
Their passions and prejudices are infiamed by the change, 
As rage with rage doth sympathise,” by vindicating 
yourself, you merely bring them back to common sense, 
which is a very sober, mawkish state Give a dog an 
ill name and hang him — is a proverb. “ A nickname is 
the heaviest stone that the devil can throw at a man,’* 
It is a bugbear to the imagination, and, though we do 
•not believe in it, it still haunts our apprehensions. Let 
a nickname be industriously applied to our dearest friend 
and let us know that it is ever so false and malicious, 
yet it) will answer its end ; it connects the person’s name 
and idea with an ugly association, you think of them with 
tpain together, or it requires an effort of indignation or 
magnanimity on your part to disconnect them ; it becomes 
an uneasy subject, a sore point, and you will sooner desert 
jour friend, or join in the conspiracy against him, than 
be constantly forced to repel charges without truth or 
meaning, and have your penetration or character called 
in question by a rascal Nay, such is the unaccountable 
construction of language and of the human mind, that 
the aflSxing the most innocent or praiseworthy applica- 
tion to any individual, or set of individuals, as a .nickname — 
has all the effect of the most approbrious, epithets. Thus 
the contnaure, — “the talents,” was successfully applied as 
a stigina lio the Whigs at one ' time, it held them up to " 
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redloale, and made them oboosious to public feeling. 
Call a man short by his Christian name, as Tom or Dick 
such a one, or by his profession (however respectable) as 
Gunning pelted a noble lord with his le£t*oil title oE 
Doctor, and yoa undo him for ever, i£ he has a ropatation 
to lose “With so small a wob as this will 1 catch so 
great a fly as Cassio ” It lowers the tone of admiration 
very speedily. By repeating a man'a name, with some 
contemptnous abbreviation, yon may soon make him sick 
oE it, and ot his liEe too Children do not like to be called 
out of theirnames — it is questioning their personal iden- 
tity. There .ire political writeis who have fairly worried 
their readers into conviction by abuse and nicknames. 
They make people sick of a subject bj making them sick 
of their arguments. 

A pairot may bo taught to call names, and i£ the per- 
son who keeps the parrot h.is a spite to his neighboars» 
he may give them .i great deal ot .innoyance without 
much wit, either in the emplo} er or the puppet Nature, 
it 18 said, has given arms to all creatures the most proper 
, do defend themselves, among others to the lowest she has 
given the use oE uickiiaines. 

There are some dull instances o£ the effect of proper 
names combined with ciicumstances A j'oung student 
hud come upfo liondon from Cambridge, and went in the 
evening and planted InraselE in the pit oE the plaj house, 
lie had not been seated long, when in one of the Eronb 
bo'^e-j near him he discovered one of his college tutors, 
who accordingly called ont in a low and respectful voice, 
“ Topping!” Tile appeal was, however, ineffectual. 
He then repeated “ Dr. Topping, Dr Topping!” Still 
the Doctor remained immovable The joke began at 
length to get round and one or two persons, as he oon- 
tinned his invocation of the Doctor’s name, joined in 
with him , these were reinforced by others calling 

T)r' Topping” on all sides, so 
tbat ne could no longer avoid perceiving it and at length 
,Lthe whole pit rose and roared, “Dr. Topping,” with loud 
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and repeated cries and the Doctor was forced to retire 
precipitately Erightoiicd nt the sound of his own name. 

The calling of people by their Cbrislinn name or surname 
13 a proof of atlection, as well as of hatred Diminutives 
are titles oE endearment Dr Johnson’h calling Goldsmith 
“Goldj” did equal honour to both. Titles of honour aro 
the reverse o£ nicknamoe they toniey the idea oE respect, 
as the others do o£ contempt hnt they equally moan little 
or nothing We know nothing of Michael Angelo m 
this country but his name The force of nam^ is an 
abstraction of fame and greatness. Our admiration oE man 
supports itself, and our idea oE his superiority seems selE- 
evident because it is attached to Ins naino only, 

W. HAZLITT. 


Autobiographies, 


“If any ono professes to write a life, he must write 
it ns it was A m.m’s peculiarities and c\en his \ice3 
should be mentioned because they mark his character.’* 
So said Johnson , and to this every ono will agree. 

It is easy enough to act up to this rule, when a man 
IS writing life o£ some one about whom ho can bo quite 
impartial. But when he is writing his own life, we can 
hardly expect him to toll all that ho knows about himselE 
and lay bare all his faults to the world “There is no 
man,” said Voltaire, “but has some of the wild beast in 
him; but there are few who will honestly fell us how 
they manage their wild beast.” “Theio is no such flat- 
terer,’* says Bacon, “ns a man’s self.” 

Rousseau professed to unbosom himselE in the anto- 
biography to which he gave the name o£ Confessions , and 
probably he honestly believed that ho did so. But a 
man can not be disinterested or even a clear — sighted* 
judge of his own character. Any one who has read 
Morley’s Life of Rousstau will feel that he has obtained 
mneh soander knowledge of the man that ho could 
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'have got by reading ’Roassean’s liEe as-writted 'by bimsi^f, 
Morley consnlted a great many other witnesses, and was a 
much better judge of Rousseau’s life and character than 
Rousseau himself — a man of erratic temperament who 
could seldom write dispassionately about anything. 

It might bo thought that no one can b^so well inform* 
ed of a man’s history as the man himself. But some of 
the best biographies in our literature have been witten 
by persons not even acquainted with the man whose life 
they have told. Examples . Southey’s Life of J^ehon^ 
and Foster’s Life of Goldemitli. On the whole, perhaps, 
personal knowledge is the best qualification for a biogia< 
pher ; but even then there is always the fear that the 
I biographer will be too lenient to his friend’s feelings, an^ 
too enthusiastic about bis virtues. Boswell has given m 
the best side of his friend Johnson, Johnson, himself oi 
bis frinds Savage and Pope and Moore of his friem 
Byron A man will seldom exhibit his secret heart, ant 
least of all his weaknesses and vices, even to his bes* 
friend. 

An autobiography, by giving only a part of the truth, 
may convey an impression that on’the‘ whole is false. It 
may be a desguise exhibiting not so much what a man 
really was as what he would have liked to be. John 
Banyan however, went to the opposite extreme. Hs 
painted himself a much greater 'Sinner than he was B 
suited his ideap of conversion to form this exaggerated 
opinion of himself Scott, Moore, Southey, all began to 
write biographies, but the task of continuing them 
was doubtless felt to be too difficult, and it was abandoned. 
Their lives have been better told by others than they could 
have been told by themselves. 

The conclusion to be drawn is that biography, thbugh 
one of the most valuable, is one of the moat difficult kinds 
of composition ; and that an autobiography, though by 
no means useless, is hot .likely to be very accurate,‘and 
requires to be corroborated by outside' impartial 'testimony 
In the cbrrespondence, sayings, notes, ' diaries etc., -of 
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distinguished men vre have valuable autobiographical 
points and suggestions, of \rhich a skilful biographer 
'knows how to make proper use ^ Such hints, being 
unpremeditated, brin^ us nearer to the truth than formal 
attempts at s^-portaiture« 

^The Uses Of Biography. 

Biography is, of the various kinds of narrative writ- 
ing, that which is most eagerly read and most easily 
applied to the purposes of life. 

In Komances, when the wild field of Possiblity lies 
open to invention, the incidents may easily be made more 
numerous, the vicissitudes more sudden, and the events 
more wonderfnl, but from the time of life when Fancy 
begins to be over ruled by reason and corrected by experi- 
ence, the most artful tale raises little curiosity when it is 
known to be false, ihongh it may perhaps be sometimes 
read as a model of a neat or elegant style, not for the 
sake of knowing what it contains, but how it is written, 
or those that are weary of themselves may have recourse 
to it as a pleasing dream, of which, when they awake, they 
voluutariiy dismiss' the images from their minds. 

The examples and events of history press indeed upon 
the mind with the weight of truth; but when they are 
reposited in the memory,* they are oftenor employed 
for show than use, md rather diversify conversation than 
regulate life. Few are engaged in such scenes as give 
them oppportunities of growing wiser by the downfall of 
Statesmen or the defeat of Generals The strategems of 
War and the intrigues of Courts are read by far the greater 
part of mankind with the same indifference as the adven- 
tures of fabled heroes pr the revolutions of a faliy re^on. 
Between falsehood and useless truth there is little differ- 
ence, As gold which he cannot s'pend.will 'make no man 
rich, .so knowledge which he cannot apply will make no 
mau wise. ' 

The mischievous consequences of vice and folly, of 
irregular desires and predominant passions, are best 
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ilia nnvflrfld by those relations wMch ^re levelled, mth thoj 
general surface o£. life, whicli tell not Jio,w anyj man be- 
came great j but bow be ,was made r happy ; how: he- 
losfc the favour of bis Prince, and how' be became discon- 
tented with bimselE. . , 

Those relations are therefore commonly oE most value 
in which the writer tells his own story He that recounts 
the life o£ another comm’ohly dwells^ most upon' cons- 
picuous events, lessens the Eamilarity oE his tale to increase 
its dignity, shows his favourite^ a distance decorated 
and magnified like theiuo’clent actors in their tragic dress, 
and endeavours to hide the man that he 'may produce ' 
a hero. 

But' i£ it be true, which was said by a French ^Prince, 
That no man toos, a Hero to the servants of his charnher^ 
it 'is equally troe that every man is yet ^ less a, hero to* 
hituself. He that is most elevated above 'the crowd by < 
the importance oE his employments or the reputation of bis , 
genius, feels himself afiEected by fame or business 'bht> as^ 
they influence his domestic, life. The high and low, as,- 
they have the same faculties and the same senses have no 
less similitude iu their ' pains and pleasures. The sen- 
sations aret the same in all, though produced by 
very difiEerent .occasions. .The prince feels the same pain’ 
when an invader seizes a province, as ‘the farmer when' a - 
thief drives away his cow. .Men* thus equal in themselves 
will appear equal in thoneat and> impartial biography.; 
and, those Fortune or Nature placed'at the greatest disb^’ 
tance may afEord instruction' to each other. 

The writer of bis own life has at least the first qualifi-i 
cation of an , historian, i.tbe knowledge of the truth , and ‘ 
though it may be plausibly objected' that, his temptations' < 
to disgnise it , are equal ,,to bis opportunities of knowing, 
it, yet I ,can^not»but(thiiik that impartiality} mny, he expecr- 
ted with equal confidence from him that relates /'the- 
passages of his own life, as from .him that delivers the 
transactions of anotherl' . - ' ' 

' ' t r ' • - I. i ' 
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Certainly knowledge not only excludes mistake 
bni fortifies veracity. What we collect by conjecture, 
and by conjecture only can one man judge of another’s 
motives or sentiments, is easily modified by fancy or 
by desire ; as objects imperfectly discerned take forms 
from the hope or fear of the beholder. But that which is 
Inlly known cannot be- falsified but with reluctance of 
understanding, and alarm of conscience; of Understanding, 
the lover of Truth ; of Conscience, the sentinel of Virtue, 

He tbnl writes the life o! another is either bis friend 
or bis enemy, and wishes either to exalt his praise or 
aggravate bis infamy ; many temptations to falsehood 
will occur in the disguise of passions, too specious to fear 
nmch resistance I^ve of Virtue will animate Panegyric, 
and Hatred of Wickedness embitter Cen-^nre The Zeal 
of Gratitode. the Ardour of Patriotism, Fondness for an 
Opinion, or Fidelity to a Party, may easily overpower 
the vigilance of a mind habitually well disposed, and 
prevail over unassisted and unfriended Verocity 

Bat he that speaks of him'-elf has no motive to False- 
hood or Partiality except self-love, by which all have 
so often been betrayed, that all are on the watch 
against its artifices. He that writes an apology for a 
single action, to confute an accusation to recommend him- 
self to favour, is indeed always to be sospocted of fa\ oar- 
ing his own cause ; but. be that sits down calmly and 
voluntarily to review his life for the admonition of pos- 
terity or to amnse himself, and leaves this account uu-i 
published may be commonly presumed to tell trnth,i 
since falsehood > can not appease bia own mind, and 
fame will not be beard beneath tbe itomb. 

•— -Samuel JoJirison. 


Conversation—- its Uses and Abuses, 

Conversation bos been called ian.'**aTt^’ by {Dean S^ift, 
and indeed' tbe( tonm os-quiteuppropriate,. For -v just, as? 
proficiency in' aniUtt Gomes' from nature^ so ^be power oft 
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conversation is \ more, or less _ai 
n'o books' iHat'lkj' 'down ' rules 
tkere is no scbo'ol where it can 
a talent' as brilliant 'as music, 'a pastime as innocent as 
gavdehing, a recreation as proEtaole as reading. ^ 

Without conversation human society would be- a 
dull affair. Man is by nainre gregarious — he loves the 
company o£ bis fellow men ; indeed the more reBned and 
cultured he is the greater is the need he feels for society* 
&he craving for his kind is such a strong natural desire 
that it is reckoned as one of the indispensable human 
wants, — almost as pne of the necessities of life . ' It has 
been well said that ' a man ^who wishes to live entirely 
aloof from bis fellow-men, must either be a saint or a 
savage. If mac had not been in the habit of carrying 
on conversations with his fellow-men, half of the keen 
jest of life would be gone. Our joys are doubled when 
communicated to others ; our sorrows are lessened when 
imparted to others ; so that conversation adds to the 
enjoyment of life both by intensifying our pleasures and 
by diminishing our pains. * 

' Conversarion is sometimes an admirable test of a 
man’s intelligence.. A fellow who is in the habit of keep- 
ing an unmeaning reserve in society, is generally detected 
to be a dnlb fool, > though some half-witted knaves put an 
affected gravity in order to pass for wise men. JSo man, 
however wise, can be so busy with his own weighty 
thoughts that j he > can hardly find, time to 4rop a few 
words an > sooial' conversation, when as a matter of fact 
he does find time tonppeariin society. < The only difference 
between the wise and the foolish, so far as their attitude 
in society goes, is that the one talks little but does talk, 
the other does not either talk at all, or talks rank 
nonsense. >■ 

* ' Compared with • reading,’ honveraation will be found to 
be as ‘'delightfol’k recreation that which tbe'best books 
can dfford to the best lover of hooks *; ^hile in' one respect 


1 inborn gift ■■ There are 
'for polite conversation'; 
‘ be learned : and yet it is 
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conversation perhaps eiscels reading, in as much as exclln* 
sive devotion to books makes a man conceited and pedan- 
tic, rigid and indexible in bis views, and addicted ',to 
monologue ; whereas bj oonversation a man comes to find 
that there are others who are his equal and per haps his 
superior, and thus bis conceit vanishes ; he also learns to 
have a respect or at least a consideration for the views oE 
others; and also allows a chance to others to speak without 
trying to engross the whole talk for himself. 

There have been in England renowned conversationists, 
who, though guilty of the above defects, did yet so chari^ 
their hearers that their names have been handed down 
to posterity as the greatest talkers of the world. Dr. 
Johnson was one of these. His talk was so interesting 
that it held bis audience as it were bound by a spell. 
His talk was so refined, so polished, so instructive that 
it has passed into literature. But when he talked, he 
generally monopolised the conversation,' And yet no body 
grudged it, because they listened passively as though 
under the influence of magic. The late Mr. Gladstone 
was also a gifted conversationist, and he too, like Dr. 
Johnson, appropriated the whole talk, to the exclusion of 
other speakers. Lord Macaulay was perhaps the most 
brilliant of them all. Thackery says about his conversation: 
** To remember the talk is to wonder to think not only 
of the treasures he had in bis memory, but of trifles he 
had stoned there, and could produce with equal readiness,” 
And the very same charge was brought by some contem- 
poraries against Macaulay too — that he talked too much 
himself, and gave little chance to others in the oompatiy. 

Such men are, of course,* exceptions : a man of. genius 
is readily excused for faults which would be regarded ,a& 
serious blemishes in ordinary people. Generally spend- 
ing, conversation, in order to be enjoyable, must be free 
and unrestrained. THere can be no interesting conversa- 
tion except between equals,*— equals not necessarily in 
age, though that too would be a gain, but equals in niider- 
'standing, in taste and habit, ' in viejws and opinions. 
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'Freedom of >talk' not only implies perfect liberty on 'the 
‘part of the’ ehtire company to give ' expression to ’what-> 
■ever tbonghts and feelings they* like, 'bnt also the absence 
■of all restriction in the matter of snbjects. IE the 'coa- , 
vernation runs ' continually in one channel, it soon ceases 
to be interesting to be truly 'enjoyable it must possess 
■■'V.iriety, 

The grealeSst use of conversation is, however, not to 
provide amusement bnt to promote friendship Fnend- 
i<'Ship does not subsist 'On mere companionship : 'there 
•must be mutual sympathy, and the best way of ensuring 
^iMs'is by a free exchange of •'vi'^we. A friend must open 
' his heart to a friend before the two can .properly be 
called by the ntimc of friend Conversation is thus the 
‘formation of friendships, and the more the opportunities 
'■ot talk the greater grows the friendship, until with our 
best friends comes our best talk. In fact, as an instru- 
ment of friendship, conversation is more 'powerful than the 
conferring of 'actual favours 

Conversatiou is a faculty which can be as readily 
^ misused as it can be quickly acquired. The commonest 
< faults are those of talkativeness and egotism These two 
vices are intimately connected with i each other : a man 
who talks too much is ,apt to talk a great deal about 
himself, and the man who is fond of talking about him- 
self 18 naturally luclined to expatiate largely on his own 
virtues, and talk an hour longer than a less congeuial 
' subject I Talkativeness is not only a social fault, hut a 
moral guilt*— at last it is.the parent of a vice, namely, it is 
^ the mother of lies. It is impossible that a man should 
talk much ‘and not tell a 'he; ’for even where' a man is 
brief in bis talk it is exceedingly bard for him to preserve 
theistrict truth. 

lEigotism is perhaps less capable than 'loquacity. . It 
' ffODi a 'sense of > vandtyi -und is only a sign of poor 

^ such a (man’ thinks that beoanse hods of 

ench.. mighty importance to I himself, he is equally so. to 
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otbcrSf 'vrhUo' tliQ troth is that ‘his nilairs ban have no 
<nioro weight with other men than theirs can have with him. 

It can not be denied that, thongh open to a few errors, 
the art ot conversation is a most nseful ,art, and deserves 
to be cultivated by every edneatod person. In India, 
however, conversation, as a special pastime, has scarcely 
an evistcnce yet, oven among the edneated classes. There 
is no common spot in a town or city whore educated 
Indians can meet together : "Indian (llnbs,” whore they 
exist are still in their 'infancy, and provide more scope 
lor indoor and Ontdoor games, tor newspapers and 
debates, than for conversation. An edneated Indian 
gentleman, when he meets a European gentleman at the 
latter's house or in some social gathering, finds himself 
m an awkward difficnlty in trying to carry on conver- 
sation with him. The reason i< obvious : their interests, 
■their pursuits, their tastes, all differ. The subjects of 
conversation are nsnnlly of a social nntnre, snob as wed- 
dings, theatres, bails, spoils, etc. and in these the Indian 
either takes no interest at all, or finds himself osclnded 
by his caste rules or some sneb impediments. 

The result is that conversation between Indian and 
Enropean gentlemen must often necessarily degenerate 
either into hollow formalities, or into what is properly 
called ‘shop’ : or what frequently Imppons is that the 
‘Enropean gentleman takes upon himself the role of the 
Iniicr and the meek Indian contents himself with being a 
passive listener, sitting in stolid silence all the time 
occasionally breaking into a faint smile at a joke which 
ho happens to understand or politely shaking his bend 
in unqualified acceptance of whatever drops from his 
interlocutor’s lips, and 'finally coming away from his 
presencp gratified at heart with the excellent monologne 
that be had heard and the still 'bettor dumb show that he 
had enacted. This is the general feature of "conversation’* 
as between an Indian and a European. 'Between two 
' Itadians, the Oonversation is of an ^ entirely ‘ different 
nattUro, but neither can ibis kind of talk properly 
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called conversation. Per the talk mostly about matters of 
business or domestic concern, ,or, official routine or some* 
times even scandal. This is not the best' nse to which man 
can pot 'the ‘ divine gi£t of'speech ; and yet it is untortn- 
nately a fact ‘that the 'general' tone o£ conversation* in 
Indian society is very difficult from that which prevails 
in Eniopean circles. • ‘ ‘ ' 

‘ ' ' —‘Pr6fess6r MiiLerjVs Essays. ' 


Of Greatness. . > 

“ Since we can not .attain to greatness, ” says, the 
»Sienr^de Montaigne, “let ns have onr revenge by railmg 


at it. 


A little convenient estate, a little cheerfnl honse, a 
little company, and a very little feast, and if I were ever 
to fall in'love again itj would be, I think, with prettiness 
lather than with majesticol beauty. 'I may safely say 
that all the ostentation o£’»otir grandees is jtist like a 
train, of no use ^in the world, but horribly combursome 
and incommodious,' How tedious would .this be if we 
were a^ays bound to it ? The mightiest princes are 
glad to fly oEten Eronx the majestic pleasures, as it were 
for refuge, to the contemptible divertisement and meanest 
recreations of the vulgar, nay even of children. Ser- 
vitude, disquiet, danger and most commonly guilt, are 
inherent in greatness liberty, tranquility, ' security and 
innocence in life of low fortune .which is better guarded 
and attended than a high one 

' towards heaven the branches grow, 

' So far the root-sinks down to hell below. . 

Another horrible disgrace '’to' greatness I's, that it is- 

distress. What a 
pnlesB it degenerate, into- 
greatness. It. falls per- 
necessities as' drive it into 
a«..the meanest and most sordid ways of borrowing, 
eozenag^',aiid‘robhery,. Tbis 'is the .case o£.almS“a1b 

' - t ^1^ j 
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great men. They abound with slaves, bttt are indigneot 
o£ money. The ancient Roman Emperors, wHo had the 
riches oE the whole world for their revenne, one i-wonld 
have thought, pretty well at case, and to have been exempt 
from, the pressures o£ extreme poverty. But yet with 
most of tliem it was much otherwise, and they fell perpe- 
tually into such miserable penury that they were forced 
to devour or squeeze most o£ their friends and servants, 
to cheat with infamous projects, to lansack and pillage all 
their province. The fashion of imperial grandeur is imi- 
tated by all inferior and subordinate sorts of it, as i£ it 
were a point of honour.' They must be cheated o£ a third 
part o£ their estates, two third they must spend in vanity, 
so that they remain debtors for all the necessary provisions 
oE life, and have no way to satisfy those debts hut out oE 
the succoms and supplies of rapine, “ as riches increase,” 
says Solomon, “so do the months that devour it.” The 
' roaster mouth has no more than before, the owner is 
perpetually winding a rope oE hay and an ass at the end 
perpetually eating it. Ont'oE these inconveniences arises 
natarally one more, which ' is, that no greatness can be 
satisfied or contented with itself : still, if it could mount 
up a little higher, it would he happy; if it could but gain 
that point, it would obtain all its desires ; yet at last • 
when it is got up to the very top of the peak o£ TenerifPe 
it is in ve^ great danger dE breaking its neok down 
wards, bub in no possibility oE ascending upwards into the 
seats of tranquility above the moon. The first ambi- 
tions men in the world are said to have made an heroical 
attempt oE scaling Heaven in despite oE gods, but the 
thunderspoiled all the work when they were come up to 
the thirds storey. 

Greatness has no realiiy in nature, but is a creature 
oE the fancy — a notion that consists only in relation and 
comparison. It is indeed an idol ;,and St. Paul teaches 
ns that an idol is nothing in the world.' Every thing is 
little and every itbing is great according as it is diversely 
compared. There may be perhaps some villages in Sc6t- 
land or Ireland where 1 might be a great man and in that 
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■‘'‘iiscsQ I [shonId"be like Gaeisor. ^‘Onr 'do'untry •’is ''Called 
'■’Great Bfritain 'in regard ohly oE a-'lbssser o€'^ilie''‘sa'tao 
■name if'wotlld be-’but a ridibnlons epitbet for ife'brhbn'Ve 
consider ‘it together ■witb ’ihe kingdom of OHina . ' Tim 
■whole globe of* earth, which we account so immetfse a 
' body, iis > bnt one point or atom in relation to''those ntim- 
' berless worlds that jare^ scattered np and'* down in 'the 
infinite space o£ the' sky which we behold. 

' Adapted from^Al'Cotoletpi Essayt. 

v^s' State Patronage conducive to the -display 

of genma. 

Efect of state patronage on the display of genius : — 

1. Army and Navy — The, most limportant thing 'for 
a country is that it should be defended on ,aU sides against 
foreign invasions. Then citizens will have much, chance 
, of the ‘display of genius. 

The patronage of the reigning I ing — he selects the' best 
men for the highest positions and thus encourages men 
• ot, energy ®nd ambition to shine m such careers. Hence 
state-patronage is . beneficial. Bnt there are Eeifr cases 
when great general could rise without -any such induce- 
inent, •’ Clive, as <Eor esample, rose ifrom a low position 
y®t by sheer .force' of genius he saved 
the Slnglish cause .in South '.India .and became the founder 
of fndi^ Bmpire Drake, Blake, .Nelson, Churobil, Ranjit 
'.Singb, Haidar Ali, Nadir'Shab, Biibar and Sivaji are other 
•examples. Ik was not the. favour oltbe .crown* or to"*the 
patronage o£ statesmen , which .produced isuch i men. ■ The 
cenius was in them but they lacked the favourable 'opp/or- 
tunities ,aud when the opportpnity .{Ppasented 'itself the 
<1 pvt and .-showed ;itSelE « But eveu'ini this too 

^1*®! 'Verei rewarded. by ,the coufiden&e-oE their>,soverpigiLor 
the applause of their country. Thera, was someienconrage- 
■( .ment.to them to know that their, services would be publicly 
. Tficognised (land rewarded. The .expectation of. sucli 
4 upward does not, produce genius but it^helpsotb .prodiice 
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winiDg effort Trliicb leads to snccess, ’ It Tvonld lio no 
enconrapoment to > a great military or great naval com- 
mander if he felt that bis services wonldt remain nnnoficod 
however snccessEnl ho might be. Honoe <«tato patronage 
is favoarable to the display of military or naval gonins. 

2. Question of Research — If a king is interested in 
the department of research, popnlar favour is likely to flow 
into tbe same channel. A science loving king prodnees 
science loving people, men of ability come forward, 
eager to meet the popular demand and win the applause 
of the sovereign, itcscarch too needs outside support. A 
man of genius can not by himself carry out the research 
work nnless supported and helped by others. 'Research 
requiring as it does patient study aud prolonged effort 
needs support either from public funds or from private 
liberality or state support. 

Fine Arts and Literature — They spring mostly from 
spontaneous impulse of genius. These depend upon tnsto 
and not upon research, on originality, not npon labour, 
on gonins, not upon study, though study of course cnii be 
profitably employed in the cultivation of genius. Ilcnco 
vlnto patronage is more likely to be mibchievons tb.in 
helpful For kings, by the condition of their position, bo- 
como conceited and demand flattering attention ns a 
right and disconrago diflbronco of opinion. They favour 
only that kind of excellence >\hich happens to please 
fbem and <o their patronage suppi esses the spontanei- 
ties of artists of every kind and neglect mnou of their 
distinctive Force The poet, the prose writer, ihp painter 
and the mnsician all become oantions, subservient and 
conventional. But kings who are tliemselves admirable 
judges and men of genius, give full opportiunit;^ to 
genius to run its own course and such is not with kings 
•of no cultivated tastes. Genius specialty poetic genius 
fades in the .atmosphere of courts. iDryden wasted his 
’genius in the attempt to please the corrupt taste of a 
dissolute court. 
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In every age it was the free growth of national inlelli- 
genoe and national self-respect not 'the'^ patronage of the 
‘ court gave the I new impetus and supplied the inspiring 
motive. ‘Arts 'and literature flourished mostly the 
reign of George 'III because he had no taste for either 
literature or art and left them to flourish without his 
interference. ' * ^ 

' Hence' ’state patronge was mischievous ih the case of 
literature and art but not necessarily in that of military 
and naval professions or in that of research! 

ScLsed on Nesfisld’s Senior Course of Englisji Composition* 

The Polly of Attempting to leam wisdom by 
, being Reelnse. 

Books^ my son, while they teach us to respect the 
interests oflothers, often make us unmindful of our own ; 
while they instruct the youthful reader to grasp at social 
happiness, he grows miserable in detail, and, attentive to 
universal harmony, often forgets that he himself has a 
part to sustain in the concert I dislike, therefore, the 
philosopher who describes the inconveniences of life in 
such pleasing colours that , the pupil grows enamoured of 
distress, longs' to try the charms of poverty, meets it with- 
out dread, nor fears its inconveniences till he severely feels 
them > ' 

A youth who has thus spent his life among books, 
new‘ to' the world, and unacquainted with man hut by 
philosophic information, may be considered as a being 
whose mind is filled with the vulgar errors of the wise . 
utterly unqualified for a iourney through life, yet confi- 
dent of his own skill in the direction, he sets out with 
confidence, blunders on with vanity and finds himself at 
( last undone. ^ , > 

i He first has learned from books, and then lays it 
down as a maxim, that all mankind are virtuous or viciou*' 
in excess i; and he ‘has been long taught to detest vice and 
love virtue. Warm; therefore, in attachments, and stead- 
fast in enmity, he treats every creature aa a friend or foe ; 
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aspects from those he loves unerring integrity, ,and con* 
eigns his enemies to the<reproach ot vranting every virtae. 
On this principle he proceeds ; and here begin his dis* 
appointments. Upon a closer inspection of hnman nature 
he perceives that he should have moderated his friendship, 
and softened his severity ; for ho often finds the excel- 
lences of one part of mankind clouded with vice, and the 
faults of the other brightened with virtue ; be finds no 
character so sanctified that has not its failings, none so in 
famous but has somewhat to attract our esteem ; he beholds 
impiety in lawn, and fidelity in fetters. 

He now, therefore, 'but too late perceives that h.s 
regards should have been more cool, and his hatred less 
violent I that ibe truly wise seldom court romantic friend- 
ships with the good, and avoid, if possible, the resentment 
even of the wicked • every moment gives him fresh in- 
stances that the bonds of friendship are broken, if drawn 
too closely, and that those whom he has treated with dis- 
respect more than retaliate the injury. At length, 
therefore, be is obliged to confess, that be has declared war 
upon the vicious half of mankind, without being able to 
form an alliance among the virtuous to espouse his quarrel 

Our booh-taught philosopher, however, is now too 
far advanced to recede ; and though poverty be the just 
consequence of the many enemies his conduct has created, 
yet be is resolved to meet it without shrinking Philo- 
sophers have described poverty in most charming colours, 
and even his vanity is touched in thinking that he shall 
show the world in himself one more example of patience, 
fortitude, and resignation “Come then, 0 poverty 1 for 
what 18 there in thee dreadful to the Wise f ^Temperance, 
Health and Frugality walk in thy tram , Cheerfulness and 
Ijiberty are ever thy companions. Shall any be ashamed 
of thee, of whom Gincinnatus was not ashamad ? The 
running brook, the herbs of the field, can amply satisfy 
nature ; man wants but little^ nor that little long. Gome 
then, 0 poverty, while kings stand by and gaze with ad- 
miration at the true philosopb.er’s resignation.'* 
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The > goddess ‘appears ; far Poverty overcomes; at; the 
call: bnt, alas I he finds her by no means thei charming 
figure that books and his warm- imagination had painted/.' 
As when tan Eastern bride, whom' her friends and relations 
had long described asta model perfection, pays her first 
visit, the longing bridgegroom>1i£ts the veil to see a fane he 
had never .seen b'efore ; bntiinstead of a- conntenanoe blaz* 
ing with^beanty like the snn, he beholds deformity shoot* 
ing vioicles to his heart , each appears' Poverty to her.new 
entertainer: all the <• fabric j of enthnsiasm is 'at once tde- 
molisbed, and a tbonsanfdi miseries rise> np on its rains). 
while Contempt, with pointing finger, is foremost in the 
hideons procession. > ,, > , 

- The poor man now finds that he can ' gets no kings' 
to look at I him .while'he is eating ; be finds tbat^in pro- 
portion as he .grows poor, the world tnrnst its back upon, 
him, rand .gives him leave to act the philosopher in all the , 
majesty ot solitude. It>migbt be agreeable enough to play .. 
the philosopher while we<are *oonsoions that mankind are'* 
spectators ; but what signifies wearing the mask of sthrdy . 
contentment, ' and mounting the stage of restraint,! when, 
not one creature will assist at the exhibition ? Thus is he 
forsaken of men, while his fortitude wants. the satisfaction 
even of self-applause, for'either he does not feel his present 
calamities, and that is natural insensibilityjtor he disgnises- 
his feelings, and that is dissimulation. 

Spleen, now, begins to take up the man> ; not dis- > 
tingnishmg m his resentments, he regards, all .'mankind' 
with 'detestation, and commencing man-hater; seeks soli- 
tnde to be at liberty tb raiL 

ly has been said, 'that he who retires^to' solitude is 
either a beast or an angel. The censnre is too s6vere,'and'' 
the praise nnmerited ; the discontented being who retires 
from society is'generally some good-natured man, who has ' 
begun life without experience, and knew notMlow to gain.’ 
it in his ifiteroonrsC with i^ankind. 


GolSCsmith* 
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Life, Endeared' by,, Age^ 

Age, tbal<'lesseaB'iihe enjojizientLjQE'life, inoreases our' 
desire of living. Those dangers, which, in the vigour oE . 
youths we had learned fo despise, assume new > terrors as we 
grow old ’ Our caution*, increasing as our years increase,' 
fear hecomes at last 'the prevailing passion of the mind; and 
the small remainder of life is taken up in useless efforts , 
to keep off our end, or provide for a continued existence. 

Strange contradiction in nature, and to which even 
the wise are liable 1 If I should judge of that part 
of life which lies before me by that which I have already 
seen, the prospect is hideous Bxperience tells me, that 
my, past enjoyments have brought no real felicity ; and 
sensation assures me, that those I have felt are stronger 
than those which are yet to come. Yet experience and 
sensation in vain persuade ; hope, more powerful than 
either, dresses out the distant prospect in fancied beauty ; 
some happiness in long perspective still beckons me to 
pursue ; and, like a losing gamester, every new disappoint- 
ment increases my ardour to continue the game 

Whence, this increased love of life, which grows upon 
us with our years ? whence comes it, that we thus make 
^eater efforts to preserve our existence at a period when , 
it becomes scarcely worth the keeping ? Is it that nature, 
attentive to the preservation nf mankind, increases ,our 
wishes to live while she lessens >onr enjoyments j and} .aa*- 
she robs the senses o£ oveiy pleasure, equips imagination 
in the spoil ? Life would be 'insupportable to an old .man, , 
who, loaded with' infirmities, feared death <no more than in 
the^ vigour of manhood : the numberless* calamities oi>de- , 
cayingmature, and the consciousness of eurviving every 
pleasure, would at once induce him, with his own hand, tq- 
terminate the scene of misery: but, happily, the contempt 
of death forsakes him, at a timb'when it'cdhld* only oe 
prejudicial ; and ' life acquires an imaginary valn^, in pro- 
portion h's its Veal yalte le* no more. 

Our attachment. to.,every„qbject around ns increases,, . 
in .general; ftom the leng% df'iour acquaintance '.with ; 
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it. “I would not' choose**/ says a [French philosopher, 
"“lo see'^an old -post pullbd up,( with which I had* been long 
acquainted” s A mind ‘long habituatedito a certain setof, 
objects insensibly becomes" fond of 'seeing them, visits- 
them from habit, and parts from them with> reluctance ; 
from hence proceeds the * avarice 'of -the old in every kind 
of possfcssion. Th^y love the world and all -that it* pro- 
duces; they love life and all its advantages ; not because it 
gives-them pleasure, but because they have known, it long ' 

Chinvang the Ohaste, ascending the thorne of 
China, commanded that all who were unjustly detained in 
prison during the preceding reigns should be set, free. 
Among 'the number who came to thank their deliverer -on 
this occasion there appeared a majestic olid man, who, fall*, , 
ing,.at the bmperor’s feet, addressed him as follows* “Great, 
father ot China, behold a wretch, now’ eighty-five years old 
wlio was shut up in a dungeon at the age of twenty-tWo 
I as' imprisoned, though a stranger to crime, or without' 
be'ing even confronted by m^ accusers I have now lived 
in solitude and darkness for more than fifty years, and 
am grown familiar with distress! As’yet, dazzled with the 
splendour of that sun to which you have restored me, I 
have been wandering > the streets to find some friend that 
■would assist, or relieve, or remember me'; but my friendt, 
my ’family and'relations are allidead, and I am forgotten. 
Permit >me, then, 0 Obinvang, to* -wear out the wretched 
remhinS'of life in my former prison ; the walls of my’ 
dungeon' are to me more pleasing than the most’isplendid 
palace ; I have notdong to live, and shall be unhappy ex- 
cept'l' spend ith'e rest of my days where ■my youth was 
passed, — ^in that prison ’from whence -you were pleased to - 
release me.” 

I I < ^ I 

, The old ; man’s passion for confinement * simiilar to 
that we all nave for life. We are , habituated to the pri- 
look round with discontent,^ are ' displeased with 
the abode, and yet the length of our captivity only* increases 
our fondness for tHe cell. The .trees we have' 'plaUtedl' the 
nonuses we have 'built, or the posteriiy 'we 'have begotten,' 
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4ill serve to bind ns closer to earth, and embitter onr- 
parting. Life sues the young like a new acquaintance ; 
the companion, as yet unexhausted, is at once instructive 
-and amusing : its company pleases ; yet. for all this, it is 
but little regarded. To us who are declined in years life 
appears like an old friend ; its jests have been anticipated 
in former conversation ; it has no new story to make us 
smile no new improvement with which to surprise, yet 
still we love it : destitute of every enjoyment still we 
love it, husband the wasting treasure with increased 
frugality and feel all the poignancy of anguish in the fatal 
separation. 

Sir Philip Mordaunt was young, beautifnl, sincere, 
brave, an Englishman. He had a complete fortune of his 
-own, and the love of the king his master, which was equi- 
valent to riches. Life opened all her treasure before him, 
and promised a long snccession of future happiness. He 
came, tasted of the entertainment, but was disgusted even 
in the beginning. He professed an aversion to living ; 
' was tired of walking round the same circle ; had tried 
every enjoyment, and found them all grow weaker at 
every repetition. “If life be in youth so displeasing,” 
cried be to himshlf, “what will it appear when age comes 
on ? if it be at present indifferent, sure it will then be 
execrable.” This thought embittered every reflection ; 
-till at last, with all the serenity ol perverted reason, he 
. -ended the debate with a • pistol I Had this self-delnded 
man been apprised, that existence grows more desirable to 
us the longer we exist, he would have then .faced old age 
without shrinking, he would have boldly dreaded to live, and 
• served that society by his future assiduity, 'which he base- 
' Jy injured by his desertion. , • 

I '—Goldsmiths 
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^ Economic conditions as a factor in the evolntion of 
the social oostoms'of a community or a nationi , 

“The'old order ohangetb, yielding plade to new, 

• AndiGhid^faldls himsolCiin many ways > 

Lest one good cnstom should coirnpt the world.” , 

, Man is greater than Religion, Law, ‘and Cnstom* <All 
> these are evolved by him for ‘his use, and not<he by them. 
They are there to satisfy certain needs of man ;iwben they 
fail to answer bis , needs, he changes them, >and .adopts 
1 other religions, other laws, and other onstoms.. All 'those 
! who oppose change really want to anbordinate Man to 
Cnstom, Law, or Religion ; their ignorance is 'on a par 
with the foohshneas of those engineers who departing from 
all rules of their scienpe would try to bnild a pyramid 
having its npex for its base. The ancient Hiudn philoso* 
phers were aware of the greatness of man, and so different 
, Smrities were compiled trom time to time to give new 
. laws and cnstoms to meet the new conditions that arose 

* in course of time. Most probably many of them were com- 
piled at different periods of India’s history ; and even if some- 
-of them be, of the same period, they were perhaps meant for 

c certain provinces, of India and not for the whole of India, 
India being a vast country has* all sons of climates and' 

, conditions, which being different in different , provinces, 
Ihe cnstom, too, in those iprovinces, must bo different. 

The social cnstotns and religions observances prevalent* 

• at any time among men of various races, ‘mationaliiies- 
f and creeds, inhabiting different regions of the earth, are 
v' Ithe iresnlt 'of Vaiions forces. The geographibal and' 
!' climatic 'conditions of the people, the ■ economic' considera- 
tions, the dilBcnlly or the case with which means of subsis- 
tence are procured, the richness or the poverty of the 
nation, the etate of their edncation, and their seclnsion 
from or intercourse with other peoples, are some of the 
factors which have a share in the evolntion of the social* 
onsloms and religions observances, of the laws and ref- 
lations, of the manners and modes of living, prevalent 
among the nation. 
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It should be borne in mind that these {iiotors thpm> 
selves are not independent oE one another; on the contrary 
they act and react upon one another, so that it can not bo 
now decided whether they all existed side by side, and 
acted simultaneously from the very beginning, or whether 
some of them were at first the resnlts of others, but when 
once cume into existence they b> gan to react upon their 
parents or cansos. Nor can it be known which among them 
,}md a greater and which a lesser share in the evolntion of 
.those customs and observances. 

Perhaps hnman thought is the most important factor 
£ all the factors thit are in\ol\ed in the evolntion of 
ocinl custom'^, and a lactor that comca earlier than others; 
ml ha ' «n thought «i«elC, thongh not an after-growth duo 
to th(‘ ivolction of mU«T, as some scientists und philos- 
phers nitdntain, has undenhtcdly to (i^peud mueh upo i 
external suggesiions Thu people of conntnes where the 
soil is fertile, the menn^ of snhxistcnco plentiful, and the 
dim tie hot, will very likdy be inchned to avoia exertion, 
to be ho'*pitable, and to have the joint family ^jbtem. On 
the other hand, where nature is niggardly, where land is 
moanlainons and barren, and yields liUle iu rotui n for 
hard labour, the people living there will probatdj bo 
strong and hardly ; IncAttig in the softer human qualities 
of forbearance, and kindness, sympathy and fellow-feeling; 
wanting in regard for others* properly, and in hospitality 
to strangers; and averse to living in accordance with tho- 
joint-faraily system. 

It is not easy to explain tho orimn and growth of 
manners and customs, observances and practicos, among 
a nation ; they arc the result of various forces, with theic 
various complications due to tholr notion and interaction. 
' "We can never have any certainty on tho matter ; wo can- 
» only imagine their working by trying to isolate in thought 
ene factor at a lime tond by considering tho effect of itr 
alone. Bni it should ‘ be rememberod that in life they 
/'exist side by side, and work simultaneously ; this abstrao* 
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tion and isolation in thought is done to facilitate onr 
enquiry. 

Again it should be remembered that all customs are 
but temporary shifts to meet certain needs, that none of 
them is perfect at any time and completely answers the 
object of its existence ; and so with better knowledge, with 
the discovery of better means of supplying those needs, 
they will he changed, modified, or replaced by new ones, 
even if we suppose that the needs themselves undergo no 
change in the meanwhile, though in aotnal life this is 
never the case. But even if these customs and practices 
answer their objects ‘ perfectly well, and are the best 
fitted to meet the people’s needs at any time — a supposi- 
tion contrary to facts— they will, in course of time, have to 
Iw changed, or modified, or replaced by others, because 
"the needs themselves can never remain the same, they 
must alter, and with the changed needs the customs too 
■must change— customs which were quite good before, Wt 
are no longer so when the needs have changed and the 
circumstances have altered No one will call that man 
eane, who persists in wearing his polar dress in a tropical 
enmmer. 

It does riot require any great ' argnment to prove that 
■our circumstances change and our needs alter ; with this 
chan^ the modes of lire, the social customs and practices, 
too, change to suit the altered conditions of life. 

^ ^ We have seen that among the varions factors involved 
in the rise, growth, and decay of social customs and 
practices, the economic condition of a community or a 
nation is one. 'Hence it is clear 'that when this will 
change^ the social customs and practices, too, will have to 
change, even .supposing all other factors remain un- 
changed, A community which has certain practices and 
, customs requiring the pending of much money in their 
obseryance will 'nave to give up some of them, and to 
modify Botne others, when it grows poor.> If 'its members 
’ j habit of spending' much money on occasions 'of 

birth and marriage, and in giving ’social feasts," they will 
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gradually disooniinae or lessen the number o£ social feasts 
and will find also other means to diminish their expenses 
on such occasions. 

Formerly it was seen in many Indian villages that 
Hindu peasants would not beat any cow or bnllook in 
order to drive it out^oE their fields, if it happened to enter 
their fields Perhaps the peasants have begun to hold 
them in less regard, perhaps they do not consider cows 
and bullocks so sacred as they did before, and this change 
in feeling may account to a certain extent for this chimge 
in their treatment o£ them* There may be also other 
factors involved in this change, still it will not be going 
too Ear to cay that the change in economic condition, too, 
has no inconsiderable share in it. The peasants were for- 
merly not so poor as they are now. It is true now they 
bavfi mere money, but at the same time the baying power 
o£ money has gre It ly decreased. Moreover there is also 
another reason oE their poverty ; their wants have very 
much increased now, while formerly they were not many. 

Let ns take another custom. In the Hindu Shastras 
there is laid a great stress upon the the virtue of hospita- 
lity, the virtue oE eutertaining strangers and relieving 
their wants. The Hindu Scriptures threaten those men • 
with great puinshments in hell, who neglect the duty of , 
hospiiality enjoined upon all householders. Formerly it was ' 
seen in Indian villages that the passers-by along a field were 
often offered someihing Erom the field. No stranger who 
came to a village in the evening was allowed to go supper- 
less If a stranger came as a guest to the door oE a villag- 
er, he would respectFuUy entertain him. But such is not the 
case now even in villages. Along with other causes, such 
as the existence of public hotels and restaurants now a da^s, 
the poverty oE the people, too, has somstbing to do with 
this change. 

Again professions and trades which were formerly 
considerd derogatory, for the twice-born to adopt are 
now followed by them' in order to earn their livelihood. 
In Mohammedan times when they came to establish' 
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their empire in India, many of the twice born &n-, 
dna flocked to their conrts to earn their livelihood, 
and the prcjndice had to give way before economic 
considerations* The same was the case when the Eng- 
lish came to India New Brnbmins have no hesita- 
tion in serving nnder them, becanse with change of 
times their old means of subsistence do not now support 
them, and so even if there were no other considerations 
indncing them to enter Government service, this alone 
will be sufficient to induce them to do so. 

Again many Brahmins, Vaishyas, and Ksbatries, have 
now no hesitation in carrying on trade in leather articles, 
and in opening shoe factories At Hindu shops where 
leather boots and shoes are stocked and sold, the Hindu 
bov«servants unhesitatingly wipe boots and shoes on their 
sleeves to remove the dust on them before showing them 
to thejr onstomers. It is now considered no dishonour to 
openwine shops even. Educated men of grealvfamihes now 
noblDshingly carry on this trade, which some generations 
back wonld have lost them their caste, and tipon which 
they themselves 'would have looked with horror — and 
all this is now done in spite of the fact that in the eye 
of their brethren they will still, lose some honour ; in’ 
spite cf.the fact that their education has, taught- them that 
drunkenness is one of the worst social diseases from which 
a nation can snfler, and that they are helping in the 
increase of this moral and social evil. They do so be- 
cause the drink trade is a very lucrative one. They 
wonld willingly enter some other trade, if some body 
Gonld guarantee them an eqnal profit in it. 

Again many Hindns who still entertain a prejudice 
against sea-voyage overcome their scruples, and allow 
their sons to prooeed'to Europe, America, Japan, or some 
other foreign country, becanse they know that the 
eojonm in such foreign^ countries will raise sons’ market 
value, ahd^ that they will be able to earn much, more, on , 
their return from those ' countries, than they will ever 
X, do if they did not' go but to foreign conntxies for educa- 
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tion. It should be remembered that no other motive, , 
snob as the ultimate good . oE the couutrj and the like, 
•except the monetary one influences them in doing some 
violence to their feelings due to their prejndice against 
■5ea>Toyage, and in permitting their sons to undertake 
the sea- voyage. 

We may mention one or two things more to show the 
•eflect oE economic considerations on the modes oE life, 
the cnstoms and practices, of a community or a nation. 
IFdrmerly many members of a family in India did no 
work, yet they were very willingly supported, because 
the living was so cheap then Then even grown-up men, 
instead of entering' some profession to earn their liveli- 
hood, took part in many games ; now-a-days there are even 
young boys apprenticed to came trade, or sent in some fac- 
■iury, to add to the income oE the family, and to provide food 
^nd clothing for themselves, which shows that now a family 
requires the help 'oE all the members oE that family to 
•support itself. The lack oE play, the early recourse to 
€ome trade or proEession to earn their livelihood, have ^ 
very much to do with the stunted growth and degenerated 
physique cf the Indian nation 

Again economic considerations are among the causes 
which are causing the break-up of the joint family 
•system among the Hindus. The growing practice of ' 
marrying widows among the Hindus is due to some extent 
to the same cause. Many Hindu families now And it 
•hard to maintain widows It is true there are also other 
causes operative in changing this custom, but it will not 
be denied that poverty, too, has some share in it. 

Before bringing this essay to a close one point more 
may be mentioned : it must be remembered that customs < 
•are always the growth of many years, and so require 
«ome time to change Moreover there are many forces 
which militate against change, and stand in the way of 
a rapid alteration oE social customs — the reverence for 
ihe past, the respect for old age, the fear that the change 
may prove to be a change for the worse, because the new 
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being nutried is always full of imagined risks and daogcr5> 
the fear of offending the society, and of suffering social 
ostracism conseciaontly, and tne conservative nature 
of man. 


Tbns wo sec thab the social customs and practices, 
habits and manners, of a commnnity or a nation, arc 
never the same ; that with the change of circnrastances 
those, too, undergo somo change, whethor great or smoll ; 
and that among other factors that go to produce this 
change — such as oduentioo, the intercourse with men of 
different nations, who have different enstoms, and the 
like — the economic condition, the comparative afflnenco 
or poverty of the commnnity or nation, too, plays no mean 
a part in bringing abont this change. 


— Adapted jrom Prof. Jlari Pam's Essays. 

* \f 

' V Te^ftichal Education. 

‘ Educate or perish,’ is the last word of modern science 
of British Industry. 


By Technical Education we mean the training of 
apprentices and workmen in those arts and sciences, which 
ate specially appropriate to, or bear closely upon, their 
trades. 


Withont a scientific basis no training is thorough. 
At present it happens that workmen use methods, often 
the best the experience the ages has taught, not knowing 
their utility and therefore feel no stimulus for their im- 
provement* ^ The apprentices, articled to them, are 
brought up in the same mould and the case is similar to 
that of a blind man leading a blind man. But this get- 
ting along somehow must be done away with, before any 
rral improvement can be dreamt of. We must obey the 
nictates of science, or it will crush us beneath its over- 
vrhelming wheels. Technical edneatiou, if properly im- 
parted, will lead to >o great development of scientific 

( 
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knowledge. It will promote a spirit o£ inquiry into the 
i^tionale of the methods existing and will serve os an. 
incentive to devise better ones. This preliminary irain-^ 
ing will lead to all the physical, intellectnnl and moral 
effect that edaoation may he expected to fulfil. It will 
check scamped work and work its general standard. It 
will combine cheapness with excellence. 

There should be primary schools where students raay^ 
learn the simpler methods of ooloulntion and the elements 
of grammar, and acquire a facility in composition, suffi- 
cient to enable them to draw out meanings from books. 
Then they should be grounded in the elements of such 
general sciences, as physiology, the laws of health, phy- 
sics and chemistry Then comes the period of apprentice- 
ship when along with practical work special training, 
fitted for the particular line chosen, should be imparted 
to them. ^ jTbey sl^pnld lenrn the sciences on which their 
work is based, e Chemistry and Chromatics for Dyers,. 
Statics and Dynamics for Watchmakers, Designing and 
Drawing for Cabinet-makers, and Mineralogy for 
Jewellers, — learn then not indeed in all their technical 
details but rather in their practical generalities. 

But is a matter of no small regret that this important 
and essential branch of education i<i studiously neglected. 
It is for the Government and the people to establish. 
Colleges for its promulgation ; but so peculiar and persis- 
tent is our aversion for manual labour that a move in that 
direction io deemed nothing short of sacrilege. The im- 
parting of technical edncniion will enliven the working" 
classes to a self-respect and dignity hitherto known. ‘The 
time is not far distant,’ saya an eminent physicist, * when 
science and manipulative skill will be joined together.’ 

'^Adapted from Progressive Essays, 

^^Indmstry, 

Indqsiry is the habit of’ continual ‘ devotion to labour,, 
bodily and mental, for some' fixed and Valnablej end,. 
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There are men who thongh alWays busy can not-be Bald 
to be xnduftrious. • These two qualities can be very easily ' 
distingaisbed ; the former being the condition of one with- 
out having a fixed purpose' works sometimes at one thing ' 
and sometimes at another, with a hurry and bustle which ' 
he intends to pass for earnest and eager diligence ; whilh 
the latter is the condition of one, who having a definite 
aim,, honestly and persistently -works to arrive at it and 
adopts very reasonable means that may lead him thereto. ' 

Life being meant for action is not properly used, un- 
less men discharge their duties by indnstry and application.^ 
Life indeed is a bustle, commotion, — and action pqrsoni- , 
fied; there is an intimate connection between, it and 
activity. In fact, wherever it may exist and in whatever 
form it may be observed it is associated with activity; we 
can not separate them, nor can we conceive the one with- ^ 
out the other The ant and the bee afford the most 
striking instances of intelligent industry Snob being the 
case, want of industry m man is to be .looked upon as. 
being not. merely a social crime, but a positive sin, — an,, 
act of irreligion, not merely of mission, but of commis-, 
eion too. 

If from childhood a habit of industry is acquired so 
much the better. Bat if such a systematic habit has not > 
been attained, the latest time for its acquirement is youth, , 
when the incentives to it are the strongest,' from emula- 
tion, and from hope, from a sense of duty and from a love , 
of ambition and, in fact, from all the prospects that the 
beginning of life unfolds. 

Indnstry will make up, a good deal for want of genius. 
The prevailing idea with our young people is that genins • 
and industry are incompatible with one another, that a 
talented intellect and an unindnstrions nature are ir- 
xeconcilable. Many people "try to establish their genius 
by off-hand exertions and think it necessary to remain 
ignorant, for fear of being thought r dull. They may 
^ell' beat in mind the following words of 'Sir Joshua j 
Reynold : — 
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BKCoUence is never granted to man, bnt ns a reward 
of labour. If *yon* have great talents, industry will 
improve them; if you have tnodorato nbiHiics, industry 
will supply their deficiencies Nothing is denied to a well- 
directed labour, nothing is to be oblninod vrithont it” 

Industry estnhlishco an indcnondencc of character, a 
spirit of self-help, which is the germ of nil success. 
Uepending on his own evortion^, the industrious man 
earns a name that stands him in good stead to all that he 
undertakes. 

By forming the habit of being decidedly indoslnou;>, 
man may avoid many a corrupting company, overcome 
many a temptations to do wrong, evade many an opportu- 
nity of evil thinking and «cason of danger to his own 
character. Professor Blaokie says, “An idle man is a 
bouse keeper, who keeps the door open for any burglar.” 

All the great names in the arts and sciences, all those 
that have made Iho world for to-day, mon such as Leib- 
nitz and Pascal, Burke, and Milton, Nowton and Raphael, 
were men of untiring iudostry and persovcranco. Tho. 
great geniuses of all ages with but few solitary excep- 
tions, have achieved wonders and have been looked unon< 
as miracles of genius, because, says Sydney Smith, “ they 
were miracles of labour.” 

— ffom Vrogremvt Estags. 

Eote - — ^Tfae European nations are the most industrious 
and hence their general condition is best. Tho 
English, the Americans or tho Japanese, do not 
leave all their works entirclj on their fate. They 
are not idle or less industrious as tho Indians gene^ 
rally are. They say “mau is the architect of his 
own fate,” Ho can make or rain his own fortune. 
India c.in not stand on its logs and become inde- 
pendent unless it follows the examples of 
European nations and Indians can by indnstry 
make themselves as fortunate ns the Americans 
are. 
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Xmagination is as asefcil to an historian or to 
a man of science as to a poet. 

In almost all departments o£ literature imagination plays 
the most important part. The chief aim of man is tov 
make every 'literary snhjeot a perfection or an ideal of 
itself. The oontinnal efforts of man from the earliest time 
have been to make improvements in everything he meets 
with in this world. He wants to make everything not 
only picturesque bnt ideal. A thing is pictnresqne when' 
it has certain qualities which differ from the rest, an 
ideal thing is that which satisfies our sense of beauty and 
love. We have preconceived by means of our imagina- 
tion a thing which we consider a perfection of all that > 
we desire, ‘ and we try to make our objects approach this ' 
ideal as closely as possible. 

Let us now trace the growth of knowledge in this 
world. ^ Man first sees natural phenomena and the first 
impression produced on him is one of wonder and bewil-' 
derment. When primitive man gazed at the sun or the' 
moon or the stars, he must have thought day and night 
about them because these things appealed to his sense ■ 

h^auty. When anything strikes a man as beautiful 
bis>mitid becomes wholly engrossed in it and' everything 
pertaining to the objects looks beautiful. This is the 
essence^ oL poetry. A poet is a man having a highly 
®®Rg®Btive imagination. A writer of romance also pos- 
sesses aniimaginative faculty, but in his case, the imagi* 
nation produces thin^ of an inferior order. A novel- 
writer, a^in, is a man having a wild imagination, creating 
in the minds of the reader a sort of feeling veering 
between curiosity and fear. The novelist does not cate 
whether his writing satisfies him or not ; it is sufficient 
if he can feed well the romantic part of his reader’s 
Pagination. , But the poet is a different type of man. 
He does not write poetry for the sake of others, or for 
^rning a livelihood • bnt for his '' own satisfaction, fie 
siumly pats dowti thought that 'arises in his mind at the 
sight of some object, and he puts that down in rhyme, be- 
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•eanse rhyme comes to him more easily dnring those fits 
x>i imaginntion Moreover poets can see only the aesthetic 
parts of an object and are possessed ot very sensitive 
minds The following famous lines of Wordsworth on 
Hie Daffodils will serve to illnstrate the above remarks;—* 

“ And oft wbon on my conch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood , 

They flash npon that inward eye 
Which 18 the bltss of sohtnde. 

And then my heart with pleasure fills, 

And dances with the dulfodjis '* 

At first sight it seems enrions and paradoxical that 
imagination is of equal importance to an historian and to 
a man of science. History deals with fact, imagination 
with fiction. The former treats of real men and women, 
4he latter of ideal creatures or personages. There does 
not appear to be a single point of similarity between the 
two. 7et an hisiorian like Livy said that be wonld have 
made Pompey win the battle of Fharsaiia had the tarn 
•of the sentence required it— he would have forsaken fact 
for the sake of form, Livy was writing a history, a 
record of facts — and he would gladly have introdneed a 
lie simply to make the sentence more beantifnl. Still he 
IS regarded as one of the greatest historians of the world. 
Bat of conrse we are not to take him literally. He was 
stating a fact in highly paradoxical manner. All that he 
•means to say is that a great historian most possess a 
powerfnl imagination. The function of history is not 
only to pnt down the great events of the world in their 
trne chronological order but to clear np the mysteriesj 
to explain the seemingly enrions events, to supply the trne 
canse that led to some battle — in short, to englighien the 
dark portions of history with the torch of imaginatiop. 
This is the crowning glory of history. This is why, Livy, 
and Gribbon and Grote and Macanlay have gained so mnoh 
distinction. Without imagination no , historian, can be 
properly called so. He most represent the dark bleak 
facte in a bright, warm manner, as if they appeared under 
the very eyes of the writer and of the reader. , We do npt 
„>muoh care about the personal;appearaQoes of the Georges 
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>'oE England, 'but we do ‘care to know how siep by steep'^ 
'the Euglisb constitution^ has come to adopt democratic 
'principle. 'We dd not want to know who is the leader ‘oE 
'the sufEragettes and how many window panes they break 
every year, but we are interested in the arguments , put 
forward by the suffragettes for their own cause and hon* 
these are refnted by the Government. These are subjects 
which the historian has to deal with and, these 'cannot be 
treated in an attractive manner without the help of 
imagination. ' > 

A serious but underserved blame laid on the shoulders 
‘ of scientists by bigoteiT ‘ arts ’ men is that they are men 
'having on imaginative faculty — that tliey are‘*dry-a8- 
'dust” men. ‘'They search after facts, grim realities. These 
'sneering critics laugh at men of science becanse they seek 
'after *■ nalnrol laws.’’ But it is pity that these mea 
'itidalge in their fancied grotesqaeness of science, withonJ 
’ enquiring olosi-ly into it. Let us now examine the argu- 
ments pul forward by men of science in support of theii 
' cause and judge for .ourselves whether they are us barren 
’ in imaginatidu as they are blamed to ^be. 

* I 

As the world), advances in age, the mind . of man 
/ expands, and he feels a natural curiosity to enquire into . 
/ihe nature of things' he meets, with in this world. Hu 
t experience widens and he 'feels the necessity 'of organizing 
^the various observations - he makes •with regard to objects. 

‘ Ho then classifies tlie natural objects into different. groups 
in > order to make, his observations more systemutiO'snd 
r^more detailed. 

The only real fnndamental knowledge which we pos- 
'se-js IS that of our states of consciousness AH else, for 
(example, the way in which' wo desoribe and interpret our 
'experience is the product of our imagination. How we 
‘‘become aware of certain sensii lions, and we'lry to find 
^out the connection between the various sensations. "Wa 
^find it impracticable to base all our experience on fnnda- 
’‘tnebtal consciousness in the manner of Berkely ; and hence 
.•'we treat of them as if ibey belonged to an ''external world* 
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During tie course of our investigation we find tbnt tlioro 
' is 0 particnlnr kind of sensation \tnich seemx to occupy 
‘no special space, which passeo® through gla'-s as easily as 
through a vncnam, which affects onr fmiar caustic and 
above all possesses no weight. This wo call ‘ energy 
and the hbo%o facts are termed the properties of energy, 
Again there is another kind of <3cnsation which possesses 
weight and occupies an appreciable amount of space, and 
this wo term ‘matter*. 

‘*Bulit must be remembered that energy and matter 
are not fundamental things but products of onr brain. 
’ The whole world is occupied by those two, and these aro 
only imoginary quantities. The comforts of a railway 
journey, of electric lights and fan*?, of natorworks, lu fact, 
all rii*' c»>n\pmences of modem life, nr^ nil the fruits of 
the highly imnginnlive hrait of scientific men. Matiiema- 
tic«i ‘’on which the whole wo. hi moves ’* is th»‘ product 
of imagination. Theories and hypotheses in science havo 
all been created by the suggestive thought of scientific men. 
In short, the mind of a man of science is ns frnitful as that 
of tho “ Ira^raigralionipt,” the only iHfferoncc is that 
the imagination of tho former t-ikep a more straight, reason- 
able, and nscful path than that of tho latter. 

— -JBl, C. Banarjis Typical JSssay, 


[ A fete points^ h‘nfs, and slctchcs are given on the 
follovdnq essays iohirh should he enlarged and developed 
hy students ihemrelves, ] 

ALLAHABAD, S.> L. C. PAPERS. * ' 

X 1910, 

yiX) Write an Essay oa (1) WoU spent Leisure 

or (2) A visit to a Hela. 


(1) Well spent Leisure— Tho moments of leisure, after 
' tho tn<.k is over, if woU utilized, will either turn out some 
profitable piece of work or increase onr knowledge and 
experience. Something must bo done daring tho time 
'^we are' free from enr'work.'.A than who spends his leisure 
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time to no good purpose, is either mad or mischievous. 
It 18 very difficult to gain success iu these days oE keen 
'Competition and hard struggle for e^iistence if we do not 
employ to advantage every minute of our time, whether 
leisure or fi^ed. Many men have been prospered or 
ruined mainly because of the use or abuse of the leisure 
hours 

We can spend the moments of leisure usefully in vari* 
jous ways. This depends largely on the temperament 
and taste of each individual. The best thing tor every 
man is that he should spend his ' leisure moments towards 
the improvement and betterment of the position which he 
occupies. Much of our time is spent in the domestio 
affairs and house-hold duties, and very few calmly' think on 
what would be really the best way for them and how 
ahould they utilize their leisure hours. If a man is fond 
of reading he should devote his spare moments in reading 
hooks, if he is weak and unhealthy .he should roam 
about in gardens for the benefit of his health daring 
those hours. Thus every man should use his leisare time 
iu the way which is heat fitted,, most^sultaole and most 
needed for the improvement of his rank and position. But 
no serious work should he done in that time which 
we " should be quite free from sad thoughts, in 
worldly cares and anxieties. After tho hard work is over 
rwe should enjoy at least two hours of leisure. , ' 

Some 'of the modes of passing leisure < time to advant* 
age are;— 

(1) for the improvement of health and soundness of 
body — pleasant walks, visits to places of interest, refined 
games, oheerfalness etc , — necessary. 

t2)f for the development of intellect hnd increase of 
knowledge, — the study of books, reading of novels, mnga* 
zinea and newspapers, attendance at public lectures, takiog 
part in debates, discussions aud literal^ societies— veiy 
useful. ^ 

(3)-for, the publiOrWelfare-—the.leisare hours should be 
'Well spent in founding, establishing and organising Various 
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instifentions; \isiting and aiding schools, convents, orphan* 
a^cs and cbnrilnbl6 bouses. Wo should sympathise 
with 'the pcoT is illeit distr6¥s ab*d llelj) tlio needy with 
money. 


Z. A visit to a Mela 

(1) Define 6 Mela. Show bow it originated and how 
it first arose. 

(2) Name the pTneo and date of the Mhla. Write a 
few words on the patticolat Mela you vieited, the occasion 
oC it, the reasons of year preparatious for the visit. 
Further say^ that yon wore in the company of your friends 
whose presence enhanced the beauty of the place and 
the charm ol the Mela, 

(3) Then comp to the body of the essay. In this 
yon should describe » the things which you saw and 
do not touch those with \Vhich youf have no concern 
in yonr essay proper. Vety hr icily and in simple 
words doscribo the wonderful things you noticed, new 
men yon came across, strange events tiinf took place and 
the peculiarities yon obs'efvod,,*<tho time you spent tliore ; 
and other things and incidents which touched yonr heart 
and which b6iog inhst irfte'rdstihg wero worth ‘mentioning. 

(4:) Finally in the 'Conclusion give a general remark 
of your own' on 'the Mfela and ^y whether it ^ was a 
success or not, whether yon were as pleased and dtoli^*hted 
as .before in other ’melos ; what- wero Iho giod'pbints 
pd drawbacks which vyou’’inbticed. Then pass yonr 
judgment on it hinting . at • what w.is superftudhs or 
wanting in it. In" thh end show how yba- returned 
frpm the Mela. 
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(^) Essays on (1) The nse and abase of school gamest 

(2) The most interesting railway* 
journey yon have made, ^ 

1. The nse and abuse of school games— 

Z7«es— (a) The school games give good Physical ExercisOf 
develop the physiqae of students, improve the health 
and boJv and thns make the players fit for the 
straggle oE life. 

(J) Students learn to abide by the rules oE the 
games and obey the orders of the captain. ' 

(c) They realise their duties and responsibilitiee, learn ' 
the virtues oE mutual help and sympathy, selE-saori- 
fioe and discipline and understand the sense o£ 
honour and Eair play ' ' ' 

Abuses — (a) There being competition in school games, 
the private grievances oE one party are avanged 
on the other ,m play, ■ This oEten degenerates into 

. rivalry of serious nature. . « . 

(&) Stndents waste mnob oE' their time and 
ruin their health by devoting too mnch attention to' 
play at the neglect o£ their studies. 

Kote : — For further points see essays on Foot- 
ball and Kabbadi. 

2. The most interesting Bailway Jonmey yon] 
have made~- 

(a) Th^ starting station, the destination and the 
purpose for which the Joarney was undertaken* 
(&), The sights and scenes, natnral scenery, bisborical 
. buildings and interesting things seen on the way* 
(o) Oonolnsion. Friends or relatives who came to 
receive you on the station where you intended 
to alight down. 

Botk: — F or ^further points vide the essay on Railway 
tToncney. 
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Essay oa:—ThG Advantages and Disadvantages 
of life in a School Hostel. 


Adt>antao« •Hostlers hvo under the guidance of 
sch'iol nuthoriUos who take proper caro of their studios, 
Hosteh arc gi^nerally a part of tlio sclioolbuitding, .md 
heucc the liosticr^, intlike day boys, are not put to 
much trouble. Th^y can attend to various clubs, meet* 
logs and debates that are hi'ld m ochools. 

In ho-tcla there are senior itudenU who help the junior 
ones in removing their dtfitcuUtrs The superintendent 
keeps a close .vuich on lhf» hostlers’ m-inners, hibits and 
customs. Ho doe« not allow them (o wtunler aboul at 
night or to indulge in wicked pleasures or move in bad 
«ocicties. 

The hostlers ham brotherhood, mutual love, rospoci 
and vympalhy. They b urn the praclic.!! le'*son of rogu* 
iarity, punctn.ility in rising, eleepmg eiudying and tukmg 
food Thus their df^tribution of time is well managed. 

Tho hostlers are free from the worries and anxieties o£ 
house life and have upponanuies of pcuceful and undia^ 
turbed study, while a da) boy has to attend to the boaac> 
hold works as well. 

The hostel life is eonducivo to healtb. There is no 
dilTcrcnco of caste and creed, as the ho^ilors freely mix 
with one nnolhor. They ham uniformity ns they think 
that they belong to the s»rae school, they take almost 
similar food, occupy similar rooms, supplied with similar 
furniture. Thus tho school hostels help in tho process 
of nation-building^ 

There is nCPcctionato nursing of a hostler in time of 
sickness. His friends in thn hostel help liim in need and 
syroptlbisn with him in his diitroas TIihj sacrifice their 
lotorcsts for his sake. Tho doctor is at tho beck and call. 
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Disadvantages — Generally ^ speaking there can be no 
disadvantage t if' thd SttpermiePdedt is a ^od'ahH capable 
man and if the financial portion o£ s^doHs sound Some* 
times difBcnlty is felt when t^e servants and cooks rnn away 
on account of being maltreaCed or poorly paid. The hoys, 
then, prepare theit own fdbd* o^ buyit £r6m ’ hazbar , 
thus ''performing donh1e"dotie3 of reading books prepSf- 

ing Eood'they fall ill an^ lose health. 

The hostlers’ give'^ unhehessary attention to games at 
the neglect of "their ^tudies.^ The games aih made an ‘en^m 
‘ themselves and so they prodh’cfe bad result, l^esmes", more , 
time is spent on sociality than on study,' on useless &Ik8 t 
than on thinking and meditation. They imhihe evil'USHm- 
ples and pernicious infludncej such as smoking- and* drink- ; 
ing, >£rom their had companions,' > > 


They are deprived of the adVaUtageb 6£ honie life The 
sad news of the death or serious illness o£ their rela'tiyes', 
disturbs 'the peace of mind and puts them to great trouble * 
They suffe^' bkdly’ from "illness and' long frr their parents 
ih the absbnce'oE'a~]g(rod do'ctOr 

TWe is a growth “of ^arty spirit and spirit oE'inde'pen- 
deuce. ‘ They spend their money freely as , their actions 
ate ndt^ checked or ' restfdinea ' by , their guardians. In 
hostels they thbVd in £<ishiobable ^circles and. niis with n<^ 
naeii ‘and’ hence theVe is a change wrongHt^ in tlieif-.^ew^ 
thoughts and deeds. They do not "cling” to* the old 
customs and manners. 


1914. ^ 

Essay £f on— (t) Tho horse ‘ * 

(2) ' Tho'gohool libfkry 

(3) * T Ife mbthr bar 

(4) A man is known hy ,the company 

' • hekeepsT"- ^ 

(1) Th'ethotsei— * > • * *. 

‘C^ 'Gen^a'i desh^tpiioh vanons^^ colours 

-Sizes ; lives on grass' h'nd vege^fes*. ’ Btobfs 
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^eU-adapted to rough roads ; kinds o£ iojrpe?—* 
the Hunter, the Waler, the Charger, the jCar« 
riage horse, the Race horse, jthe Arabian horse 
and the Burma pony. ' ' ^ 

(&) TFAere /oMnrf— nearly in all parts o£ the world, 
The best species in Arabia, N. Africa, Australia 
ond Turkistan, 

Some gualities—Yovy spirited andiond of stirring 
and esciting scenes , brave, gracefnl. and faith- 
,fnl. Its intelligence, sagacity .and fleetness 
Senses of .touch and smell keen. Fearless in 
battle. 

(c) Jffoio and Vi'hy tamed and trained— 

‘ (d) Its 'usefvilness’^ia drawing heavy loads in peace 
and war, in drawing carriages, in hunting, in 
agriculture < and in’ sport etc. Arab horse fa- 
mous for swiftness and endurance. Trained to 
show, feats in joircus. Horse j;ac^. yield 

’ gluej bones used for handles of Knives and forks; 
hide for leather. 

(2) The School Library 

< Ascjbool library is attached to every scbooLwitha 
view;, to .place within the reach of boys good hooka on 
iVnrions subjects which might amuse and instruct themiSn 
their leisure hours and widen their general knowledge^ , 

A school libraT^ should contain such books as may bo 
useful tor teachers to increase the ability and capacity 
for their own profession ; such as may be advan- 
tagous to students to supplement their knowledge alr,eady 
derived from test , books. . ’ , 

The books shonld be well-arranged. Books should ^be 
placed 10 separate almirahs according to the subjects num- 
bered ond recorded in a list and in order to ovoid oonjEusion 
each book should he always placed in >its .proper place. ' 

Boys should be carbfal not to' spoil the’ library hooks 
or else they are liable to he fined or punished. -Books 
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slionid be retarned and issued and re-issued on their fixed 
dates. 

(2) The Motor Car. 

f (o) Definition ; — a car that carries its own propelling 
, ' power. It is driven by electricity, or by steam, 
or by gas produced £roin petroleum. 

,(i) Description-^ v 

(c) Advantages : — It is useful for tourists and sight 
' seers in India. JTiioilify in' trade and com- 

^ ' merce and ease in communication and mutual 

intercourse. Used with great' advantage for 
military purposes. i 

, Disadvantages:— \A. pest o£ the uiban road.’ ■ Fatal 
i,y > motor car accidents daily in Bombay and Cal- 
, , cutta. Bad smell and great 'dost left behind 

1 a motor car very discomEor table. , 

, (4) A man is known by i the company he keeps 

This proverb means that we may judge th\ character of 
a man in the absence of other evidences by the company 
he is fond of moving in, v r ' l ' ^ 

' A great man has rightly said, “T6ll me the 'company 
w a man he keeps, ' and I will tell ' you the character. ’ 
Company,-' therefore, is a great 'influencing factor 'in 
monlding^a man’s 'charaoter. ' i 

Mm IS by nature a gregarious— hev loves the company 
of his fellow men, < -The 'more refined and cnltured he is, 
the more he requires the society of men « 

Every man seeks the company of those who' are agree- 
able to him in tastes, habits, thoughts and feelings If he 
dives amongst the idle and wioked'he becomes one of them, 
unless he, 18 influenced by the good and' the virtuous. 'If, 
on the otherhand, his friends and companions are noble, 
ne is re'garded as noble and well behaved. And this- way 
®‘,3**dging is true for all times for “JCjike'goes'to thojlike, 
, water flows towards water, and; birdsroE^the same .'feather 
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together.” A good boy finds no pleasure in the so- 
ciety of bad boys and like wise to an idle boy the talks 
of the diligent are useless. 

But there is exception to tbis maxim. It sometime 
happens that good men of greater ideals and broader 
sympathies join tbe j party of the wicked for pleasure or 
from sense of duty hoping thns to bring them to the right 
path. This happened with eminent leligions preachers 
or prophets who moved in the company of tbe wicked 
and sinners and made them true men. 

Hence, great minds are unaffected or uninfluenced, 
however freely they may mix with the wicked, but the 
average human being if they do so with the drunkards, 
thieves and gamblers shall surely imbibe tbe wicked 
examples and will be counted among them. 


1916 

'BBsays on— fl) Advantages of being a member of a 
large family. 


(2) The Gramophone. 

(3) The imaginary adventures of a 
rupee. 

,1. Advantages and disadvantages of being a member 
of a large family. 

Muoh happiness, comfort and strength depends upon 
the family, however small or great it may be. The an- 
cient Hindus petitioned to gods to grant them strong 
and beantifnl children because tbe ancestors of the Hindus 
^ were strangers in India, and were always in danger of 
being. attacked by the hostile tribes and wild animals. Sons 
were a source of strength and daughters were valued as 
,,the future mothers of , another generation. Their desire 
■for children was strengthened by religious ideas, and they 
Relieved jtbat the wordly happiness and salvation depended 
on tbe number of children. The childless father was 
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thought unfortunate as he had no one behind him to pe^> 
form’ceremonies for the benefit of his soul ip' the next 
world. Henc^ origindted' the system’ of adoption. 

Advantages are many. The children are a source ot" 
delight and ha^ipiness They support their parents^n old 
age an'd in distress Happy is the hctus’e that has child- 
tdn.’ They are the divine gifts. The family intrigues and 
quarrels' have been settled by the' advent of a child 
The mutual love between ’the hhsband and wife is Renewed. 
Parents, brothers and sisters' are cons'tant 'companions 
whether in weal or in woe. The "'abler m'embers 
,can work outside and the weaker at home < The old and 
4he young all give- help to the orphans and widows. The 
domestic, affairs are divided and done easily and the income 
is gathered for mutual' help and' benefit. 

Disadvantages are felt among the poor! To them child- 
ren are a source of expense. _Elders have to care for the 
youngers and with the increase of family there is no in- 
crease of income Children are sometimes a check to com- 
^ofjt and happiness. .Old people, adhere to old customs and 
manners and they do not allow their youngers to move in 
or to advance with the fashion' of the time Hence they 
become burden to them. ' 5 


2. Gramophone or Phonograph. 

1. Introduction — An instrument by means of which 

sounds can bo permanently registered or impnnted 
on. a moving surface of tinfoil or wax and after- 
1 1 wards mechanically reproduced almost in the origi- 
nal itonea from ithe imprints. 

2. Its invention and farther history— by an American 

named Thoms Aiva^ Edison in’ 1876 Prist "desi^ 
patented in 1877. 'Further development. Pamoxis 
men such' as, THomas Young and 'Werthoim (184:2), 
Leon Soottand a physicit (Konig of Pan^)' ’all ‘made 
successful > efforts to reooM graphically^ on moving 
surfaces the m'otions ■ of ^ sound. 'Bnl sound codldi 
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be reprodnced , only in |the first phonograph by 
Edison. He ont'a spiral groove od a Brass' drhni,. 
fixed on "S'' 'horizontal screw, which, when 'rotated, 
prodnoed the^same sonnds by the' running ofsBarp 
ed^ of needle in'tbe middle oE them. ' ' ' ' 

' Hence tBe more Improved form 6£ phonograph .is 
gramophone or talking machine! ' 

3. XTses—It preserves the voices of the ippst Eamoqs 
ripgers, the notes p£ the finest mnsibians apd burn- 
ing words o£ speakers and statesmen. Even dpg 
listened to his master s voice in it. ibe malon- 
chblj and dejepted cheered up. A new industry; an 
instrument ^h£ inimense value in the inyesligation 
o£ problems in acoustics! There will be'wrou^t 
entirely a' new and 'wonderful cbangp in tbe world 
and there will be a step further in the improvement 
of .Gramophone when the moving pictdires in l^ios- 
cppes of cinemas are made to'’ talk dr produce 
original sounds’.''* Iliis! it is heard, has been attemp- 
ted' and' ’Brilliant 'success 'has been 'achieved to a 
great extent by the •Germans. Tt is, in short, the 
greatest though not the ''final, triumph' and the 
highest flight of Science, ' ' 


3. The Adventures.of a Enpee. 



Last night I dreamed a strange and pronderful dream. 
In the dream I 'saw that' T was' sitting in my fqoni ‘with a 
table placed ' in front of me. ’ On that table there 
rupee. All of sudden the rupee raised itself upon its edge 
and looking towards me gave the following account of his 
adventures: — *' • ' ' ' 


“ In my childhood I was very fond of rambling and 
seeing new sights and scenes of tbe world ; and before I 
became 8 years old I was able to visit almost all the parts 
of tbe world. My native place was London I remained 
there for about three years. But at the close of the third 
year I came into the p osse ssion of a miser who shut 
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aae tip into an iron steel box and J remained ' confined 
Ibere 'with bnndrds o£ my brethren ;for 20 years when 
that man died and his son took me out for buying a large 
tract of land. For some time I wandered here and there 
and passed from one man to another without taking rest. 
Some times I fell into the hands of a shop , keeper, a drug- 
gist, a doctor or a preacher, till at last a traveller who 
was .bound for India carried me to Bombay. Here I 
passed h greater portion of my life. The , traveller gave 
me to a painter who carried me to Agra where I was 
arrested by a superstitions old woman. That, woman 
kept me with her as long as she lived. At last I was given 
in exchange for 16 annas. ^ _ 

“I passed from pocket t to pooket for 6 months when 
one day a student pawiied me<for a , glass of, wine. After 
that I came into the hand of a boy ,who threw me play* 

, fully, as far as he could. I fell into a pit where I lay 
tmdjsoovereji for 50 years when a soldier chanced to get a 
glimpse of me ^ while, passing by that- way. .Hertook mo 
Tip from the ground, pocketed me^and gave ,rae ma prize 
distribution to a brilliant and shining , school boy as a 
'reward for his merits. . . • 

“Again I made rapid progress from place to place, 
sometimes falling into the hands of a gambler, a drunkar^ 
a lawyer or a soldier,* till my lot cast me to a poets 
house who placing me before him wrote a beautiful poem 
on ',me which', has’ immortalised my name. Thus 1 still 
^exisl' in the minds of the people even ‘though they may 
have never seen me throughout their lives. , . ' 

“These are the brief adventures which 1 underwent and 
this is the brief history of my life.” ' ‘ 
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1916. 

Essays The advantages and disadvantages 

' of life m a great ciigr. 

(2) The imaginary adventnres of an 
nmbrelia. 

7(3) The aeroplane. 

(4» A day in the rains, 

(1) The advantages and disadvantages of life in 
a great city. 

Advardages 1 . Advance of civilization, greater know- 
ledge of men, of their modes of living, their cnstoms, 
manners, castes and creeds — all by constant contact 
with men of different characters, habits and ocoupa- 
tioua. The city life affords a better place for hard 
work and good wages. ' 

2. Greater activity in public work of a social, 
religions and political nature. Great ease and com- 
fort in the prevention and cnre of diseases There 
are physicians and doctors m cities, hospitals and asy- 
lums, par^ and public houses, libraries and theatres, 

' bioscopes and circusses, mnsiums and picture galle- 

^ Ties, historical buildings and sacred places, fairs and 
clubs, and, in short, we can read fresh papers and 
magazines and move in refined societies and witness 
tragedies or comedies being'acted. 

3. Facilities^ for edncation, specially higher 
one Wealth which is neceosary For decent living, 
can be acquired by means of trade and commerce 
which can ^ be easily carried on in cities. Greater 
opportunities of nsing in business, service or in 
other occupations. 

, 4. .Villagers are idle, illiterate and > ignorant, 

while oify folk are mostly active, hard workers, 
clean and skilful. . < 

Ditadmntages : — 1.^ Want of space, unhealthy conditions of 
Me in great cities, very little of natnral scenery and 
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snrronndiags, disease^, impure water and air; heavy 
rents and unhealthy climate all prodnce bad effect 
on 'Ihe’tiealtli "of lh§ inhabitants. 

2 ^Great hurr/ and"" bustle and turmoil in 
cities. ’The rush of men, carriages, motor cars, 
bicycles and tram oars etc. in the streets put a man 
to a great trouble who, ‘while passing along them, 
is very careful so that be ipight not be run over or 
knocked jdown by a passing vehicle 

8 A big city is the home of pickpockets, 
swindlers and obeam, drunkards, rascals and wicj^sd 
men of all kinds.’ There' is no greaV honesty, thrift 



spite of all the sanitary arrangements 
city is producer of various forms ' o’f diseases and 
illnesses The havocs are wrbujghi' by 'epidemics, 
such as, cholera and plague. ’ ' 


‘ ,(2) Theimaginaryadventuresofan.uinbrella— 
jpefinition of th’e 'word i — ^“'A portable'^ shade,, screen, or 
’^banopyi extended or an expanding tratne composed 
of bdrs of steel, cane eic, insetted' in or 'fastiened to a 
rod' or siick, and carried' in', tKe' hand for shelter- 
' irfgthe person from the rays df‘the''8an or, from rain 
or sno’w.”' ’('Concw Dictionary S' 

' y 1 . ' 1, ri . ^ . I r V '1 ' ■> 

JLmaginary adventures of it —Here give some unreal or real 
j stones of your own about the umbrella you used in 
visiting foreigtf countries, in viewing beautiful places 
and*^ buildings, in taking long and Wious walks 
' fHfough jungles and unfrequented places." Some 
points oh 'it are given below — 

’ The greathse of an umbrella in tropical regions— 
the way in which it is used there — its j^adum devo- 
'lopmentto the present form — its' usefulness as an 
apparatus for descending safely from a balloon — how 
its introducer, Jonas Hanway, in Ldndoh‘ was ridi* 
culed, -pelted, by the people and how he suc- 
ceeded in the end in hjs work. 


I 



THE AEROPLANE 



The Essay on “ The adventures oE a Rupee,** 
ihay give you an idea of hD\^ tor mile an inlaginary 
essay. 

[ Vida the essays of 1915 ] 

(3) The Aeroplane— 

1. The first attempts to fly in the air — balloons 
etc,— a long history. 

2. The first aeroplanes — the Wright brothers 
oE America j then repeated^ efforts in 
Germany and England, and the final 
success' in it. 

3. The I shape and iorm of aeroplane — like 
kite. 


4, Various 'kinds of it, ‘ 

5 Its 'growth knd improvementWing to the 

‘‘§reat^'ar/’ 

, 6. Dfsadvantaga' and dangers from it. — 

7 Its usefulnoss — in carrying mdn, money 
and letters Erun^ne country to another 
with the swif€<|ftTOS5ible speed; ib^SedBing 
soldiefs to’,th^#angerous Killy regib'n^ to 
snppresS’re'bellion, to thteitOn thb'dbhair! 
pii*aterrf and'**to sptead pamiihlets' and' 
notices afndfig' the people. * ' '• 

(4)' A diy in the'rains— In this essay give a desctig- 
tion oE the strange peculiar things which you Saiv^ 
^nd the*' occurrences' ^hich ha^pdKe'd 'dWd da^, of 
coufs6 rainy ‘day, ’'in thWainy ^easorfl' ■> 

For further hmtt, vi’de ilie preceding eSsUy^.hS^ 
/■such subjects. 
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4 » > 

Essays on (a) ITewspapers > 

(6) Yonr idea of a hero. 

(c) Dreams 

(a) Newspapers - Vide the Essay on this subject. 

'(6) Yonr idea of a hero : — 

(i) What do yotiinean' by the word ‘hero* ? Whom 
’ do yoD call a “trae hero** 

I ^ (it) What are the fanctions aad daties oE a ‘hero’ ? 

Suppose yon fight bravely in a battle, can you 
be called a ‘ hero * in fhe true sense of the 
word ? Besides being sincere, and hono'it in his 
dealings with others, trne to his word and 
deed, noble, brave, chivalrous, fighter for the 
, maintenance of the rights o£ the poor, weak 

and oppressed and keeping the bononr and 
chastity oE women, what more daties has a 
tree hero to' discharge ? Touch all ihe points 
I r < bnefly, i ^ ■ 

, ,W, Dream. ' 

Dream is mental action during sleep It is only 
present in the lighter form oE sleep AH, the time that a 
man dreams, his imagimtion is remarkably active in 
forming wonderEnl mental pictures, interwoven in a snoh 
a way Uiat they pass into absolnte faith and aotnal reality 
for the moment. 

Dreaming is induced by all causes' that diotnrh sleep ; 
the cbiei of which are : nnEuitable food before retiring 
to rest, nnsmtable bed-oloihing, an impnre blood-supply 
to the brain due to heart dieease, escessive use of tobacco, 
kidney disease or constippiion, or it may he meotal sVain 
arising from anxiety or stndy jmrsned till bed-time. But 
the true cause of dream is as yet not definitetv knowtY 
Some hold that a little fairy comes at night from mooni 
' and with a silver wund she w-ives her hand ri>a<id tli? 
jad of a man who goes to bed. Then the man dreams oS 
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pleifsnt things; bnfcTrhen she moves the wand from left 
to right he dreams of ugly horrid things 

A man of sound bcnlth is seldom nfHicted with dreams. 
In dreams man wanders through tho aerial regions, 
viewing: scones qnite soparafo irom his physical body 
' by thousands of miles of seas and lands. For instance 
some people that, a dreamer, in Agra can go to 
America in the twinkling of an cyo and admire tho 
scenery of Kigra there. The next moment ho is probably 
riding throngh Iho vales of Kashmir. His naked eyes 
' are closed, but with bis inward eyes he sees innumerable 
strange a nd wonderfnl things joined together in a most 
IndtcironS and horrible manner. He sees things distorted 
and disfigured in such a v^ay that he has perhaps never 
seen in his life or passes through ‘snch sirango places 
which have no real esi>fence. I5at it is true that man 
' sees only those things in his drram which be has seen in 
. the actual and mateiial world in some form or other 

Soppo«e a man dream® of a golden winged hnrso, 

' though he has n< ver come across sneh a horse in his st"to 
c£ conscionmess. Bot he has seen a horse, gold and 
wings, and it is only hnm«rQas combination of all these 
things that forms a strange and wonderful pictnro in 
his dream. 


Since we have no control over tho things wo see in 
; dream and sinco they list os long as we dream, so onr lifa 
‘ is compared to dream in as much os it is nnsnbstnntial and 
iempomty. Sbakespt'aro has beantifally described life in 
**Tfao Tempest” where he says, 

^Ve are sach EtnC 

At» dtcains a»r imde on, and out litc 
Is rounded with a deep 

/ 

Essays on. /I) Life in India at the present time» as* 
; compared with that of a hundred 
years ago 


(2) A story told by the School Clock. 



the' i:'s4irtsT 



ySii ^6Tilfl‘^r6fer. 

'(i) ^ Life In^^' j^']^e^ent' a'Sd pas^.' 

Great public activity, 'S’oci&l reFdrC^b, lefts b'rthoddxjr^ 
fre'edom of religion,' no reli^ons^eriecatioti'J gredt ch&tf^ei 
inli'di'ess, manners, 'Custonift 'and fafthi&bs,' t&bnghtftabS' 
feelings ; great iiktionul'awa'kemiigj'Hifldb UltiBlicii Tlbily,'' 
their on common aimr'and ‘ croWtt of 'amhitidn-^-^ltiflg 
of complete swaraj fwithin or withddt > the "British 'Bihpife 
ahd Schemes ddvised to'attaitt to that end. < ' ' 



I'T^dd’-sttll 'bkltlSrtd'’fight:“^tfgmieS th^'e! 
rebellions to be suppressed before thfey cohia 
iominate' power id India. " 



The' British 'litfa ‘‘still 
faced and 

become predominate' power 
‘j ''A"httHdred' 
adv&iitatfbs* 

achieVemeidts’aisteo'^yri'fe^/5nvWibfishM’tfdif(^ifres^^?}iKla' 
Boads were unsafe, travellings 'wify’e5:ti8niely''aiffico*lt^i?d 
commnnication conld not be carried ‘ 'bn'-'^BeaSdfhlly. 
There are now railways, gdoa'‘ri)tfdi,\']{iyg't?dnd^te76gaph 
offices, motor and tram cars etc. efc'.ln contrast wwh 
rough and unsafe roads, bull^' carts and state postal 
system. Nomad hordes are ?e’dlaimed and there is a faoilily 
to t^ade j ahd j 'jOtJtnihl^ob 'in'^ieroul of flndifc' Tiffiia' 

is safe 'ff om, f dmighstEttadUs ’and*' ViblfeirtS crimes. Thugs, 
robbers and rebells are all pbt'do'tnf’;, sanitation is im- 
proved, 'hospitalsiare opened '.fot the* sick AhU the poor ; 
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jaiU nro fiUf'd vriih tbe nicked ’nnd tbiorcs and lunatic 
asjlQtus are made’ for the mad; worksbopp. Factories and 
Srms are opened for tbo employment of tbc needy and 
poor; cdnctf ion is imparted nmonj; the masses ; removal 
of the borrier of ca«te system ; employment of tbe Indians 
in pnblTc and 'Gorfirrinient* ser% ice«' and Iborb' is a great 
avrabehing foi* tbe 'nntion-bnildjng and securing solE- 
: poverilment; 

« « 

( 2 ) A stoxy told by the Ecbool clock . ' 

^ Let your cchool clock bo gifJed with the power of 
. telling stories and let yon to in the position * of a listener. 
Then thinking your clock to be in tbe 1st pcrsomind yon 
to be m -the 'Snd persoa, now tell nny «;tory which yon 
know 'best in tbe ^monlh’ of your school clock, like ’ that 
told by a ‘Rnpee’^or an ‘Umbrblla* in ihc preceding pages. 

{E)’ Careers for high, school students.' 

A high school stndcbt is elKgihlo to go in bcll^go cla«5j, 
or any.depnrlmcnt of seiVice, especinlly clerical Ime; He' 
mar 'join G. T. Clas*?; h*’pomo n teacher in n '^'cbool. an- 
engineer, 'a doctor,' a 'clcrk, a mnkhtar, n police’ snb* 
inspector nnd a bnsniessTnnn.> Bofc those are all ‘academical 
* ^nalificntions and with the advance in a particnlar branch’’ 
^of learning or with tbc University qnaUlicatiotiB, there is- 
increase of his income and rank and hope of bis bright 
-fotare prospects. Bat whether bn joins tho government 
servidc'jnst Aftbr leaVifag the' school or whether ho starts’* 
rbnsioes»»,'H6'sh6uld'see 'which side of work is mbsl suitable 
and which line of action is be§l liUed 'EoP liiirf nrtd^'^witK' ' 
^whnt reasons. . 

, [Sdpbole yon’.wish' toiie a Govbrndient seryant'or'to^' 

, join a privnte'‘'firrii or to fetart ‘hnsinOfts,' jod shohld give*’ 
, reasons why yotr'iike'or dislike it.] 
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V . 1919 .. 

Essays on: — (1) The Coolie — ^The different kinds o£ work 
' he does ; his appearance his manner o£ 

* working, his amnsements. 

' (2) The means of Transport— The things 

we commonly , nse have been , brougnt 
to ns by different means ; description o£ 
the varions means o£ transport, both 
inside a country and t between different 
countries. , 

il) The Coolie . j,, 

Sis voork—'B.Q carries . heavy loads on his head and 
shoulder to and from distant places ; drives carta ; removes 
the luggage oE passengers £rom the railway stations to 
their destinations j he is, especially 'employed by the station- 
master for carrying goods or parcels from one place to 
another ; or he works on farms,' plantations, in firms and' 
factories, flis work is manual and mechanical. 

Sis appsoranca — He is very simple inrhis dress' and* 
food, .wears rough, and itattred clothes : generally a' dhoti* 
and a shirt, he is very dirty on account of hard work-and' 
small Income ; he is rude and illiterate, and is generally 
black. I - t ( f * f . r I ^ 

Sis manner of'uodrUng-^i^etlotQ and ‘after’ the ‘arrival 
of a train and on other* occasions); 

Sts amvsement—iB coarse an^ unrefined ; he indulges 
in drinking, gambling, singing ba^ songs, and smoking. , 

(2) The, means of Transport. 

Those used within a country are—^*^ Horses, Bdlls, 
Camels, El^hants, Buffaloes, Bullock Carts, Horse 
^rriages, Tongas, Ekkas, Bicycles, mbtor lones, 
Tram cars. Boats, Steamers, Railway trains etc. ^ 

^ Those used between countries ore— Trains, Aeroplanes, 
Ships, Steamers, Motor cars etc. 

[Qive a brief description oE each kind.] 
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y' 1920. 

Essays on:~(l) The advantages of a knowledge of 

/ English. 

(2) Photography. 

(3) Electricity. 

(4) The intelligence of animals. 

(5) The experiences real or ima^nary of 
a traveller who has been forced to 
spend a night in an Indian Jungle. 

(1) The Advantages of a knowledge of English.— 

■Advantages —The knowledge of English makes a man 
'actical .ind familiur with the varions religions of the 
orld ; acquainted with social, political and economical 
onditions of the different parts of the globe ; we read 
•bout the customs, manners, discoveries, inventions, 
icientific achievements and modern researches of the 
different countries through the English papers. Almost 
all the various branches of learmug, the literature of 
advanced and civilized nations of the world and the 
secrets of their success, are fully known and revealed 
to ns through the English language. Science and art 
are all taught through English ; even a young man knows 
something about the power of steam, water and air ; the 
uses of electricity and gas ; causes of rain, formation of 
clouds and chaoges of seasons etc. The knowledge of 
English directs our attention towards worldly happiness 
and joy. Without it we cannot earn decent livelihood 
and cannot rise to high posts. A man can not be a 
Tabsildar, a J udge, a Deputy Collector, or a responsible 
Government Officer unless he learns English. 

It enables us to communicate and bold intercourse 
and transaction between various parts of India and 
different countries of the world. By reading newspapers 
we learn much of the present, social, political and econo- 
mical conditions of Europe, Asia and America. 
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It makes a mao public— japiritoil, honest, generous, 
punctual and prepared for the 'keen straggle of life in^ 
youth -and, cairn resignation m old age^ ' 

<2i Photography — vide the ohsay piojier 

(3) Electricity. 

Definition — No correct definition of the word 
has been as ye,t given. The_onlj^ definition^ preferable 
here is that Eletvnaty is a wonderful energy. 

How It IS jjrejsared-;;^^^ is prepared by means of 
batteries, ateain'power and water-power.. 

Advantages of elecfrjt^iiy — It can be jised,,nt a great 
distance trom the place ’VHere it is produced. Goal is pow 
being replaced by electricity^ as it is less expensive and 
easily handled 

/fc uses— It IS used-almost in all the avihsed conn-t 
tries ot the world , There are electric lights^ ^electric fanp 
and electric railway^. It is used now in, cookipg food, 
biascppes, telephpnes and telegraphs etc. etc , , 

(4) . The intelligence of animals — in ibis essay give 
instances jtrom .the stories ot various animals' 'Wbich you 
haye read from your books and write them in the form 
of an essay. 

(5) The, experiences of a traveller , 

Suppo-S'e you are. a traveller and suppose you 
.hap_pen to ,pdss,a night in a jungle In^this essay yon 
should write, in brief and simple words all that happened 
to yon. t, Think or, imagine yonrselE to be .in .the midst 
of jwild animals., such as bears, wolves, jackals etc. and 
hiding yonrself in a paVe.i Then . imagine that they all 
meet at a place. .near,, yon. Describe the state of your 
mind at that time and say how yonr fear increased by the 
utter darkness of the night Farther dwell, on*^ other 
imaginary things . ["Vide^the imaginary, essays^, 
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1921 

Essays on— (1) Description of an Indian Villal^e or 
town— ft) On a 'day In December 

V (*0 On a day m May. 

(2) ’Boy Scontingp. 

(3) Different types of cbaracters as exem- 
plified by tne boys in my school. 

' (4) Description of a day yon have spent' at 
a fair (mela) 

(1) An Indian Town. 

(i) On a day in December— tho day is shorter 
than nicht, the tnorninir and oveningr nre fjenernlly misty 
and chilly . bazaars are fnll daring the day ; shops "hre 
opened generally nt 9 or 10 and arc closed in the evening 

{lij On a day in May— the day is longer 
than night. On acconnt oE tho hent of the snn and winds, 
bazaars are not fall all the day long. ‘ Business hoars last 
up to 10 A. M. and 11 p. ji. 

(2) ^oy' ScontiDg. 

InlrodHction — Started by Sir Baden Powell 
(giveabricE acconnt of Ins life); introduced into Itidia 
mnly recently (refer to his visit to India ) 

’ IU~'advalageg — ihnkcs man efficient strong and 
esperienced; creates a sense oE honour, nniversal 
love, sympathy and ft How feeling; develop'* physical 
and 'moral cdncntioii and'mnkes man reiidy to help 
the needy ilhd poor and render raOrito’ilibus service 
to society ; to bo loyal and faithful tc/^he^'lcing^ till 
death; to bo ready to serve others, to be true; honest 
and sincere, * 

(3) Different types of character as exemplified by 
the boys in School. 

(1) Sonic boys nre honost, intelligent, sincere and 
obedient. They ari noble, gonerons, frank and candid in 
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their opinions and are ready to help others, to sympathise 
with the poor and needy in their distress- They are 
healthy and wise. 

( 2 ) Some work hard. Tliey read their books day and 
night. They try their best to obtain academical distinc- ' 
tions. Their entire aim is how to come out first in the 
class though at the neglect o£ other things. 

(3) Some are fond of playing They prefer games to 
their studies. Hence they fail in their examinations. 

(4) Some are disobedient, insincere and immoral. 
They exercise pernicious influence on other boys and 
corrupt their habits and manners. 

. (4) Description of a day yon have spent at a 

mela. i 

* J 

Develop the following points and for a full essay vide 
the essay on ‘ A visit to a Mela, of 1910 : — , . 

In the morning you went to visit ( — ) mela in 
the company of your friends — the various sights and 
scenes you happened to see on your way to the mela — 
you arrived at tWe place where the me1.i was held, watched 
or observed strange objects and new sj^ctacles — you re- 
mained there foi ( — ) , — you returned homo, took meal 
at noon rested a while— again at ( — ) started to see the 
mela — enjoyed the natural scenery around, met with some 
of your old acquaintances, purchased some toys and other 
playful things for your little brothers and sisters or 
children if any — then reflect over the strange and wonderful 
things you saw and peculiarities you noticed or heard 
while on your way back to vour home. 
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MY PLEASURES ASD MY TROUBLES 

^ 1922. 

Essays on — (1) How modern inventions have increased 
hnman comforts* 

(2) ^My pleasures and my tronbles.* 

(1 ) How modem invention have increased human 
comforts 

Invention of railways, motorcars, steamers, bicy- 
cles, tramways etc. have given ns great ease and comfort 
in travelling, in transporting things and in sending men 
and money, letters and goods from one place to another 
( within a country ) ; that of electric light and electric 
lamps have eclipsed the glory of oil lamps and gas lamps 
and hence increased onr happiness and pleasures of social 
" functions ; made the people nnmindfnl of foggy weather 
and strong wind , that of steamships, aeroplanes, have ^ 
helped ns in sending letters, soldiers, goods eto. to the 
remotest parts of the world in a short time, both on the 
ocean and m the air, and imports and expoits of various 
commodities and articles of food promoted our social 
happiness ; that of telegraphs, telephones and wireless 
telegraphy have increased onr comfort in communication, 
transacting business matters and sending news and urgent 
■■ telegrams in no time ; that of the dares and remedies of 
many diseases with the establishments’^ of hospitals and 
dispensaries have promoted onr»(— — — ) 

l^For more points vide the essay on ‘scientific inventions’] 

(2) Iffy pleasures and my tronbles — Show that with 
the increase of your pleasures there is an increase of your 
tronbles. The more yon run the more yon perspire and 
take long breath Hence from the above you should 
prove 'that when desires rfnd wants are not confined to 

'their proper limits there is always n liability for the 
troubles and dangers which often lead to ruin. 

^ TVhon we see men constantly engaged in 'marrying, 
drinking and eating we may conclude that mneh glory 
and happiness may be achieved in .this world. We live 
1 in an .ascending scale when we, live happily, 'one desire 
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leading to another, on^ yrant to another want in an end> 
less series ; Hence ^onr ideals ^are,, nnattainnjilefand our 
topes are endless, 'IJhe, fields ,of„pleasures and comforts^ 
are endless and aspirations and,aiaDi(ions oE man are never 
satisfied ' 'Oar- desires and pleasures; innltiply ^like inus- 
-tard seeds; >'*One'^discovery*leads, to another, ope^i^ention 
to another more important ^nnd one resedrth’ to a shll' 
greater' one, and so our -pleasures and troubles are co- 
ordmates ending only -with death. ' ' 

'Hence the be8l,tl^ing,for,a n^an is to .remain contented 
and satisfied with, Ills lot. , In fwliatever station fOE liEe he 
may he„ placed, he should not murmer^ .and, complaint 
against his Eate and should ,not purse or, abuse 4hqserwith 
whom he has much cqncern But he should cut hi^, cloth 
according to his , size, shqpld not exceed , the Jim^t, and 
should hot expect or hope for, more fjhno is nqcessary.j and 
essential tor the upkeep aud.^ppport oE his hEe.,apd, main- 
tenance, of his position and ^^nk , ,, 


. 1923 . ' ' 

Essays on — (1) School Libraries 

^,(2) How .can ,the life of , the , Indian .villager 
'!,))e, improved. 

(1) School Libraries — Library in'onr modern sense is- 
a co,ilcotioq‘ of, books, printed or written, , belonging (to a 
public institution. They are^ attached to schools They 
are open to all students and, books are ^allowed.to be 
issued by special leave, of the librarian. ■ .They are. very 
nsbfnl for them, because .poor students can not buy, books 
whjich are not in their courses , In school libraries alt 
Sorts oE books are kept, both for, the students, and teachers, 
sdoh as histories, novels, magazines, ' etc , which students 
may read at home in ‘their leisure hours anh inay^ increase 
• knowledge; afford pleasure and i delight' add 'widen the 
knowledge on general subjects, ' There are , newspapers 
magazines' etc i which inform ns of the daily events and 
oconrahoos of- the ''World. There are ancient books ‘andi 
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bid relics in 'libraries which throw light on social, politi- 
'Cal and religions cnstoms and manners oE the by-gone 
* ages. 

[ Farther, vide (the same essay set in the year 1914: ] 

(2)‘How can the, life of the Indian Villager be - 
ixnproved— by establishing schools, sanitary houses, 
hpspitals and dispensaries and asylums ; .fonnding,good 
libraries, dabs, and ogricnltnral institntions ; imparting 
free edncation, specially teachnicnl, among the villagers 
inducing and impelling them for entering into or adopting 
snch professions and measures which may remove the 
barriei of their false notions and saperstitional beliefs 
and bring ,them into the. healthy light aijd * soothing 
’ inflaence of the modern civilization ; to remove the back- 
wardness of their intellectmil pursuits. 



' XTnion is ’Strength. 

'iThe maxim is nnhersally accepted It means that 
the . combined ’ strength of 10 men can eEEect a thing 
easily what one man ’can not do. 'Note how a floor .«< 
cleaned by the collection of straws, called a broom ; 
■{i[how each ; thread or 'stick is broken which, when 
. combined, becomes a faggot or > a rope and can not be 
easily broken„into pieces ' Nai rate 'the story of nn'old 
man and bis five sons who when asked to break faggot 
of sticks failed to do so bnt bioke it by separating uie 
sticks. Describe Ihe story ofc two bulls who, when friends, 
( frightened even' a lion, bat when separated were devoared 
by him. ' Deer, cows, bnllb, > elephants etc, live together 
.so that they jnay offer a 'more effective resistance to 
their enemies, the' hons and tigers, 

‘'Men by nnipn.or co-opeiation have .prodneed .some 
of the most astonishing results of modern oivilisation 
and opposed and ntilizen the forces of natnre. 
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Facilities to tfade, comicerce, indcstry, maoniactare 
are dae simply to co-operation between nations and powers. 
Hindus can not live peacefully without Mohammadans 
and vice versa. Bence it is absurd and nonsense totalkof 
the greatness or the superiority of the one over the other 
and to sow the seeds of disunion and alienation among 
the various Castes ond creeds of India. Instead of fighf 
ing for communial representation in the Gtovernment 
posts and trying in vain to expel one brother out of India 
'Or convert him by force or temptation into bis own, we 
should give our whole' hearted support to tbe benign 
Government which protects ns from foreign invasiong, 
secures peace and prosperity in India and which promises 
to give or shows glimpse of tbe blight fatnre ^prospects 
of self-government and independence throngh reiorm 
‘scheme sooner or ‘later when we are best fitted for it. 
Hence we shonld co-operate with tbe Government and help 
1C to give us full independence as soon as possible, 

A country split up into various chiefs and principalities 
falls an easy victim to tbe invader who commands nnion. 
History tells ns that the foreigners succeeded in tbeij 
compaigns simply for tbe reason that India could not 
, on account of ite being parcelled out into numerous is’ 
dependent petty chiefs, jueet a common foe. 

Hence if we are united not politically but sincerely 
we con carry out easily our long cheri‘=hed aim and affl* 
bition' in life and can do without much difidcully thflt 
thing which seems impossible at this time ' - 


, Preservation of Health. 

Health is a general condition of the body’ when every 
organ and limb performs its fnnctions without any diffi* 
-culty. A man is healthy whose stomach and bowels 
have natuial strength, heart is in proper order, and every 
limb or organ w in a sound condition. Most of the heredi' 
tary and contagious diseUses arise from* filthy quarters ol 
a city or from unwholesome food and drink* ' 
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For the Ijappy and healthy h£e bodily and mental 
povrers shonld bo exercised. Tbe more a limb is* used 
■within dno limits, the stronger it becomes. The arm oE a 
blacksmith, for example, is mnscnlar, ' 

The conditions for preservation of health are ■ 

(1) Clear and clean honses, ■with dry and well venti-« 
latcd air and light. 

(2) Bathe must bo taken freqacntly. 

(3) Proper digestion — wholesome food. 

(4) Drinking and smoking must bo avoided. 

(5) To ho always chcorfnl and happy. 

(6) Physical exercise in the open air. 

(7) Daily walks in tlie morning and evening. 

(8) Sound sloop For some hours not less than 6 or 
more than 8. 

(9) Early to rise and early to go to bod. 

(10) Never put on damp clothes, or expose yourself 
to cold, or walk in the sun and hot wind 

(11) Never over work or overatndy. 

(12) Avoid too much indulgenco or excess in any 
thing. 

(13) Be honest, true and sincere in words and deeds. 

Eelative advantages of Health and Wealth 
Some other points on Wealth : — 

(1) The duties of the rich. 

(2) Their opportunities of doing good to individuals, 
to communities and to nations. 

(3) Tbeir temptations. 

(4) Extravagant expenditure. 

(5) Wealth does not always bring happiness 
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’^Uses^bf Wealth — Wealthy men establish Schoolsy-colleges,. 
» nmversities, hospitals, sanitonnms, -f charitable 'Instittitions 
etc; 'they can sink ' wells, excavate tanks,' taake'^feood 
roads, award scholarships, and medals and erect bmldings. 

,Abn8es of Wealth — Money is spent > in dni^king, gam- 
bling and leading a luxurious and '' licensious <dife; 
in oppressing the poor, usurping another’s property and 
setting afloat a conspiracy 


' The CensTiB. , 

1 Definition—denved from Latin word censts mean* 
ing I estimate Hence numbering" of the^‘ people in a 
country. 

2 This work carried out' with 'the ‘Object * of find- 
ing out the number of the various castes t and creeds 
and people of different professions and occupations 

3 Notan easy task It results i-fromi-previntis pre 

parahons of months and years A certain time fixed ^foi 
this purpose In former days it w‘as'"almost impossibh 
to determine the' number of 'the pedple ’'in India, bn 
now not so very difficult ' 

4 The first, so for as is known, wa'« that of'Pevins 
'Tullins. Under (the latter ‘Roman ‘Enipire it'waS inade in 

a province to know its population, to fix the tribute to be 
paid by that province. But modern censuses are taken 
for" statistical piffposes ^ First 'taken in’* A'merica in 1790 
and in England in -IShl. 

5. Enumerators employed with‘ definite areas bf work 
‘ assigned to them They lake ■ prelirtiihkry ^review^of their 
division by calling at emh ,house-and filling' iipf’thedists 
with the answers received before the fixed day when they 
check their previous results ' On this day ever} one, 
must be present at hoiuc. 'Ahfcuracy 'is Wken to the 
utmost in the 'figures as to, the menlbersr oE'mbles and 
females etc 
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6. The Census R<'pot;ts give shiJistics of literate, 
,ill}ternle, widows, orphans, business men. Government 
►serv.ints ele. Very cosfy. 

^ 7. A census taken evcfj 10 years. , 

8. The resnlts of the previous censnes. TliuttoE 1911 
.cost,S5 lac8,oE rupees., 

5* 9. ■ Last Census shows rapid increase of tfce Chnunans 

’^audjyiohnmmadons nnd decieaso o£ the Hindus in popu> 
latipn but not in other matters. 

10. Yery usefnl for the Government of a country 
and reformers or leaders ns it gi\es dntn for cuirying out 
social,' and economical and political relorms. 


, Character sketch of a friend 

; 1. , How you wore acquninlcd with your friend (» — ■■■;» 

ihis religion — profession — 

2 Appearance — size — ago — 

3 Character— -Generous, Ibonghiful, sober and noble. 

Home life and its happiness. 

Home hero means naiive place or conntrj'. 

Every 'On* likes his homo better than any place m the 
world, for its joys aro calmer, moie tranquil and more 
true. Every man has. .natural love for home, , for .as 
Mr, Goldsmith says in The Traveller — 

“"Where e’er I roam, whatever realms to ••ee, 

My heart untraveli’d fondly turns to thee. 

Still to my brother turns, with ceaseless pain, ,,, 

And drags at each remove a lengthening ohain^’ 

Farther Wordsworth reminds ns of the happiness of 
home life when be says in' his “ The Lost Love ” 

“ I-travellod among nnknown mon, „ 

Jn lands beyond, (ho se-a, , 

. Ror, England ,1 .didtl know till,then\/ 

' ' What love 1 boro to thep , , 
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^ Tib past melancloly dream ! 

Nor will I quit thy shore , 

A second time ; tor still I seem 
To love thee more and more. 

The scenes and sights o£ home haunt us wherever we 
may be. It is the association which increases love. The 
people o£ Siberia, Iceland or the Sahara love their own 
countries simply because they have been living there ever 
since their birth. In our travels we are reminded oE our, 
home pleasures and enjoyments. 

The soothing influences of home soften our hard hearts 
and create sympathetic £eelinga for others. The mordl 
and religious instructions of parents, friends and brothers 
remove bad habits and wicked notions from our hearts. 
It IS only at home that we acquire the noble virtues of 
forbearance, patience, endurance and se’f-sacnfice ' We- 
secure the cultivation of nil household virtues through 
the mutual love that prevails among the various members 
of a family. Husband and wife enjoy a-peacefnl,. happy 
and cheerful life The wife arranges things in order, 
prepares food and makes the bouse , clear and clean. 
She welcomes cheerfully her husband and her children 
after the day’s labour. The father and mother are de- 
lighted at the sight of their little children playing around 
them Ibis is a happy picture of a home life . 

There is nothing m the world like " home and sweet 
home.” Home and happiness consists in people and not 
in places. 

A homeless wanderer has no idea of the pleasures and 
joys of home life. He has no feeling, no love for any body. 
All he knows is the self-satisfaction and selfgratiflcation* 

Home is the greatest and most sacred institution^ 
The striking personalities and eminent leaders all owe 
inspiration to their home influences in which they were 
horn and brought up, such as. Sir Syad Ahmad Khan, 
Mr. GokhSale, M. Mohammad All, Mr Tilak, Mustufa 
^ Kamal Fasha, De Valera and Mr. Gandhi. In short, it is 
the source of national progress and' glory. 
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The Cow^ 

Xntrodnotion — A horned qn.'idmpcd and a rnminniiog 

, domestic nnimal. 

Where found — found in every pa'rt of the world. Several 
breeds in India Beanhfnl cows of Tibet. 

Description — about 5 fit high and 7 fit long. Different 
colours Skin covered with short unir flools 
cloven* Head furnished with horns Tail tufted 
at the end. Legs short 

labits — {'hews cud Lives on lea%es, grass and herbage. 
Naturally quiet and docile. Attached to its 
master and calf. 

tTeefoIneES — milk generally the best diet for the sick 
and infant. Ghee, butter and sweetmeats made of 
it Dung used as manure and fuel, ' Hide used as 
'leather. Bones and horns also useful "in many 
ways. C.illed ‘ mother cow,’ by tbe Hindus and 

worshiped by them. . 

_ ♦ _ 

t The'Dog- 

introdnetion— Well-known carnivorous nnimal. Found 
all over the world. Docile when tamed 

JBSnds — The St. Bernard Dog, Esquimauv and Newfound- 
land dogs ; the mastiff, hounds, colHc, terriers, bull 
, dog, pointer and spaniels. 

.."Description — Of various colours, shapes and sizes. Claws 
unsheathed. Tongue very rough. Ears 'generally 
long. Faithful to master. Sense of smell acute 
Ferocious when wild. Lives on fiesh and cooked 
vegetables. 

dangers — When furious and mad. Dogbito causes hy- 
drophobia disease ( cored at Kasauli ). Very useful 
in cha^e (blood hounds find game by scent). Guari^ 
homes," property and person. St. Bernard dog 
famous for rescuing men from snow. Esqni-- 
maus dogs draw sledges over forzen snow. 
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The .Lion, - 

Introduction — Most ma]esti5al caroivoroos animal. lOEten 
callad ‘ King rff beasts 

Where _found-r~chieflyj in Africa, Persia and India.^* 
Largest and most ferociOnh iii Afiica. . 

Description: — Poll grown 10 or 11 ft -long. & 5 ft. hig^,^ 
Head massive, jaws and legs strong, Male coveted ' 
with bashy mane, and has sharpy and pointed teeth. 
Paws furnished with sharp ^claws.^ , Terrible growl ' 
like thunder Fearfnl in appearance. 

Habits: — Attaeheth40 keeper when tamed v-Deeit'tind 
antelopes Form best Food, PnrsueS ’biB,*prey*only 
in extreme hunger.. Always thirsty . Lives. nearly 
for 70 years, Lioness bungs forth "'two > to ' four 
cubs at,a iime.’ ‘ > 

.EoW / 1 captured {-“--Sometimes*, banted' dowil} sometimes 
captnted an snarea.l it ' > 

Dsefolness: — Trained for the cirous,'^" Pal ' nseftir^for 
rhenmatism and skin fof'prayipg cai pet {Janamaz) 
by Mohammadans A oatto&al'-em,blem,oE Pngland. 

3l0Tii — Add the story oE Androolcp, It yon .know. 

, The Batpt. ^ ' 

1, ‘ 'A stiange'CTeatQre both'an.anhnal and la* bird. 

It can fly and give milk to itsiyoang bnesi'Ji> ' 

2. Kesembles— .mouse Wings, madei of.Asfcin.nn, 

Teeth large..f, Pars dong Unlike , birds no ^roah feet 
and hence, can not, walk. 

6. All day-long it ..hangs up by its claws:,^-,Lrke 
owl can not see in the day. Bnt not so at nigh^^ 

, 4, Catches and eats fljipg insects. .. 

5. '' 'Vilrious‘kifa'ds.-..^Some very large', and h^ndfi* 
called hying foxes ; They bang id shady' triles and'^at 
friiitsi;-' ‘ 

' '6.'-’ BtiSVy of'the bd't in' a lobg 'war'“betweeii’‘'H.be 

bliid^'^ind bfehs^. ^ 


X > % 


\ *1 
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The Monkey. 

Points: — 

1. A very shrewd and wonderful animal. 

2 Most like man in appearance and actions 

3. Kinds — baboon, ape, bowler, marmoset etc 

4. Found— -in tropical countries. 

5. , Regarded as a sacred animal m India. 

6 'Appearance — round head, four legs, long tail 
and whole body covered with hair. 

7. Habits— plantain and mango favonrite food. 
Lives upon fruits, nuts and berries. Playful and 
' mischievous. Li\e5 also in towns specially’ near temp- 
les, Its intelligence and imitation 

6. Trained by jugglers 

9. Man supposed to be descended from the 
monkey. 

The Whale. 

Introduction: — Largest creature m existence More n 
mammal than a fish. 

Kinds.— Two— (1) Greenland whale.' 

, (2) Sper^m whale 

Where found: — m the - iie.t between Spifzbergen and 
Greenland Occasionally in tbe Indian Ocean - andr 
tbe Pacific Ocean , 


Partioulars : 


oulars ; — Commonly regarded Jis fish — because 
(1; lives in 'tbe sea. 

(2) tail and limbs like those of fish 

\ 

But it , (1) 1 has no gills ^ . 

n(2) can not remain for long nnder water. ^ 
Some reach tn the height of 80 or 100 ft The skin 
soft'' like* (Velvet Preys ‘npon small animals^ The-. 
Green whale has no teeth but instead ‘whale bones* 
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The spermwhale has a long row o£' teeth and 
a big rose. Upper head portion has a cavity filled 
with 8 or 10 barrels o£ oil called spermaceti Me'atH- 
ing and sponting peonliar. Descends to great 
depths. Uenerallj lives in cold water, seas. 

Whale HTmting Dangerous. Every whaling ship pro- 
vided with 6 boats. Harpoons or long, iron shafts 
hurled at it It diVes down bnt forced to rise and 
again struck with a harpoon. This continues till it 
dies and floats on sea surface. Then fastened .to boat 
Oil and whalebone taken out of. it. Bnt all this is 
attended with extreme danger of boats being des- 
troyed with one blow. 

UBefollieBS: — Articles of ladies* dress made of.whale bone. 
The Spermaceti oil used for making best candles 
and ointment. 


The Wolf. 

Points 

I. A ferocious animal. 

2 Various kinds — Common wolf, Maned wotf^- 
Antarctic wolf etc. 

3 Description— Q-enerally of grey colour. Long;,^ 
legged with pointed nose and bushy tail. ^ Boams abont 
in search of prey. Delights in the flesh of deer and birds. 
Always ready to attack animals and even men tooi£> 
very hungry 

4. Some stories abont it. , 

The Goat. 

Points 

1. A rnminant animal'. 

2. Found, of various kinds, all over the world. 
Angora, Ca'shmere and Tibetan goats famous. 

3. Appearance— Body covered with shaggy hair, 
s Small tail. Long ears and curved horns. fiollo\r hoof. 
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4. Habits — Climbs np steep hills. Subsists on leaves, 
herbage and grass, furious when wild, but quiet when 
tamed. 

5 Usefnlness-~Milk good for health and used for 
many articles of food, ^in used for drums. Horns for 
knife bandies, flesh eaten. Cashmere goats noted for 
soft fleece and Angora ones for wool. 

Silk worm. 

Introduction — A species of caterpillar, a worm which 
produces silk. 

Where fonnd — found in China on leaves of mulbery tree. 

How reared all over the world. 

Particnlars — four stages in life — fl) the egg ( 2 ) the 
worm (3) the cocoon (4) the flying motb. Quarter 
of an inch long when produced. Incloses itself in 
a cocoon where spins and works until covered with 
winding sheet. Thread taken 'from cocoon is silk. 
Again changes skin and after time gets bright 
wings Then soon dies Hats leaves of mulbery 
trees 

Usefulness -Manufactured silk very valuable. Tassnr, 
Velvet, Satin etc. different forms of it. 


The Locust 

Introduction— Resembles the common grasshoppers and 
belongs to the class of jumpers . 

Where found — ^The most famous kind periodically Jn- 
vades Egypt, Syria, and Southern Asia, destroying 
crops Migratory and flies over various parts of 
the world. India also sometimes visited by them * 

Particulars— 3 or 4 inches long. Wings long, generally 
of brownish and pale colour. Cover the whole land- 
scape by millions and eat while they march. Leaves 
behind them famine and pestilence. 

How'checked — Villhgers dig pits, kmdle fires and attack 
them with branches and brushes ; hut to no great 
purpose. 
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Usefulness — Afford food to thousands ol birds. Eaten 
by men also. 


The Bee. 

IntTOduotlon — A litfle insect, of ihe greatest importance 
^ -and value to man. * A iavourite subject for, the poets 
and aethists It teaches the virtues of union,) dili- 
gence and patriotism. ' 

Varieties— More important) are in Spam, Italy, Egypt 
f , and India. ; , * > 

Particulars — 3 classes (l) the /?rot,c, slingless and honey- 
. less, pass days idly (2) the Queen bee, the head ; 
longest in size ahiJ>‘laj*t eggs '(3) the Worlet'bee 
builds honey combs, collects honey from flowers and 
deteods the hive. Wild bees gather honey in holes. 
V Their attacks deadly to life. Smell keen Excellent 
government. . , 

Usefulness — Kept and reared by men, a's in England, for 
honey and wax.' Honey very useful to the infant. 
‘Wax used in many things 


Tin. 

Points : — 


1 A soft metal used in the manufacture of many 
things , , ' , 


2 Found— -in impure condition in mines Processes 
of Its refinement. Obtained in abundance from England, 
Coin wall, Bolvia, Chilh/Mexico and Malacca mines 


3 Cut into small pieces Separated by large quantity 
of water from earthly particles .Then refined. Cut into 
sizes and beaten into shapes. , ' ' ' ' 


4. j Qualities. ‘ ‘ 

I > I 

6 U8ed--in the form of tinfoil, m making utensils 
and plating other mdlals and in roofing bouses m India. 
■Large ^h^ets of Un for various uses 
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CoaL 

Introiuction — Combustible matter. Formed from de- 
cayed vegetable matters and submnrged forests 
gradually changed into coal nr black sobstance by 
pressaro o£ internal heat. 

Where found— Almost in nil parts of the world, specially 
in G. B , U. S , France, Germany, China, Rnssia 
and India ( name places ). Obtained from pits or 
mines. 


Sinda—Ignite coal and stone coal. 

Bangers of mining— Accidents in coal mines. Hnndreda 
of men killed in c\cry year ( recent accidents in 
India and England ) 

Usefulness— Most nsofnl as fnci in railway locomotives, 
mills, steam ships and fuctories. Hence key to all 
machinery and indnstry. 

Clock. 

Points 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


Most aconrate machine for measuring time. 

'Useful now — specially in ofSci's, cities and towns. 
Kinds. 


4. Where made. 

5. Ancient forms of clock - the water clock, sand- 
glaso, sundial etc. 

6. Its history ( if yon know ) 

7. UsefnlnosB— mokes ns pnnotaal and regular. Tea- 
^ ches ns the value and* proper employment of time. 


Light house. 

Points:— 

L A building on some imp'oriniit part of the coast 
to gaide sailors from being wrecked Other pnrposes. 

2. What other places. Its various forms and types. 
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3. Fast history and gradool development. 

4 UsefnlnesB— ‘lessens the danger o£ nayigation., f 

The Earthquake. 

Points ' 

— * » 

1. The shaking o£ Earth by internal forces’. , . 

2. No certainty as yet about its origin. Various 
causes : Water in the earth, turned into steam, by internal 
heat, >wben can not get an outlet, shakes the upper surface. 

8 Mythology, —Shaking due to a fish or a’ODw or a 
serpant when it changes lo<td>£rom one side to another.' ‘ 

4 Ereguent — in volcanic regions Exai^ples.— j 

6. Forms — earth- tremor ana earth-tilling .which are 
milder ones and which end only in ,a slight shaktug o£ 
Earth ; severe shook cansos tremendous loss of life and 
property, 

*^6 'Desenption—yfhm violent causes great ‘panic. 
Trees, rocks, houses and buildings thrown down in a 
frightful manner. Towns and cities destroyed Rivers 
and tanks rue high and upset boats EsampIesYithe 
recent tremendous Earthquakes in Japan and t*ersia 
Describe’ a scene you Saw or heard dr read' in fae''wBpapers. 

7 Uses— Rocks rise up Minerals heaved \ up and 
come within easy reach of men 

/ ■ ■ lU II 

Indian Crops. 

Points ; — , 

' Almost all sorts of crops of Torrid , .Zone and Tem- 
perate Zone. 

2 Various kinds — 

< 

' 3 '■The soil best fitted for each crop— (l^Tlice , in 
places where wkter albundant, us m Bengal ;'(2)’ Wheat in 
clayey alluvial soil, as .in P, and the Panjab ; (3) 
Pepper and Ginger in iMalabar ; (4) Tea on hilly regions, 
as in Assam, Nilgri hills, Travancore, the Himhlayas, 
Darjeeling and Dehradun; Sugar cane in Bengal, U. P. 
_^and the Panjab (6)' Gotten in Berar. 

4. Oonclnsion ; — 
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's/ Seasons in India. 

Joints;— 

1. Seasons due to the revolution oi Earth round 
ihe Sun. 

2 Generally S seasons — (1) Summer, (2) the rams 

(3) winter. Otherwise 5 seasons — 

(1) Summer : — The Sun very hot ; heat often intense 
■and unbearable specially in N. W. India Scorching 
winds (loo), dnst storm great and most rivers, tanks, pools 
dried up. Great scarcity of water in Rnjpnlnna and 
Smdh. Mon and animals troubled much Blossoms end 
fruit trees not seen. Colleges and Schools closed. 

(2) Rainy Season . — Sky covered with dense clouds 
Heavy rainfall, attended with thnndcr storms, floshes of 
lightning. Rivers, tanks, pools become full again. Floods 
in rivers and hence tremendous loss of life and property 
as, floods in Behar, Bengal '.ind U. P. Great relief after 
scorching heat of summer. Fields fit for cuUivati6n. 
Earth appears green and beantiful. 

(3) Autumn . — Clear blue sky Many festivals m 
various parts of India. Abundance of fruits Occasional 
fall of ram. Weather rather cool. Crops gathered. 

(4) Winter; — Fogs, frost and snow greet. Severe 
cold. Grickot,genernlly played. Diffront kinds of vege- 
tables. Enjoyments in Christmas days Outbreak of 
plague. Very diflicoU season for the old and the poor. 

(5) Spring! — Most pleasant. New leaves, blossoms 
and fruits on trees. All happy and gny. G.entle and 
agreeable South wind Birds sing in woods and on trees. 
Best season. 


Power of ‘Steam. 

Points 

1. What is it? — water m the form of gas. 

2, Discovered — by James Watt. 
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3. Its application. 

4. Invention of locomotives — advantages and disk 
advantges. 

5. Increase of mannfactnting po\ver 
6 Railways and ateamsliips. 

7. Oonolnsion. 


Wheat. 

Points 

1 Chief food of mankind. 

2. Climate and soil beet fitted for its growtn. 
B. Countries where it largely grows and why, 

4. Properties and varieties 

5. How grown , 

/ 6. Usefnlness. ; 


Points 


A river. 


1 A stream of fresh water 
2. Source— from springs, rain or snow. 

3 Three 8tages~(a) 'Mountain'. ' 

(6) Plain. 

(c) Delta — its ' progress in these 
stages and importance and 
navigation ‘ 

4. Importance to countries and pliices j— ' 

(а) Growth of ancient towns od nver banks. 

(б) Facility to trade. High way of commerce. 

(c) River journey, boating etc. 

(<2) Health, wealth and happiness. 

(«) If navigable, fertilises land 

(T) Sacred to the Hindus. Hence erection of their 
temples on its banks. 

0?) Natural scenery. , 
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Battle of Flassey. 

Pointi 

1. Dato. 

J. Fouoht between the English and Nawab Siraj-nd- 
dnula. 

3 Causes — (1) General. 

(2) Particular 

, 4. E\ents. 

5. Was it really a battle or a route * 

6. Besnlts 

Importance of Holidays. 

Points : — 

1 Thetr lifcetsht/ — As night is time for rest after 
day’s work, so •holidoys are necessary for relaxation of 
mental work. Otherwise meu would have to work incess- 
antly for days and nights like machines, and so there vould 
have been no enjoyments nor social pleasures. The student- 
6nds his work agreeable and pleasant simply because he 
has at least a day in a week for rest in which to remove 
the unpleasant effects of hard study , for it is true that 
“All work and no play makes Jack a. dull boy.” 

2. They may be ahued—hj the bad habit of hard 
work and over study. Such boys, of course, can not realise 
the value or make the proper use of holidays, as th^ find 
more time in holidays to work with greater effort. Hence 
holidays should not be so abused. 

3. How they may best be used — they may be used 
to advantage for recreation purpose^ (vide essay on leisure 
time). In holidays we may visit or receive our friends; 
we may spend them in undertaking pleasant tnps, holding 
meetings, playing indoor and outdoor games, and doing 
other light works which cio not require hard mentm 
labonr. Good novels and some^ interesting books may 
freely be studied. Walks in the morning or in' the 
evening may be made in the company of friends and 
relatives. 
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Canals and'their uses 

Points : — 

2. Artificial cbannels dag and built above the grouad, 
from rivers,* springs or seas. 

2. Used to supply water geuerolly from river to tbe 
regions where there is scarcity of water for agripoltnral 
or irrigational purposes. Hence a barren land is well 
watered or fertilised even though used for waterways 'tbej 
are also useful for navigation and inland trade 

The Suez (^anal, the Panama Canal and the Kiel Oanal 
are of enormous importance and are used greatly for vessels 
sailing between the mediterranean Sea and the Red 
Sea, or between the Atlantic Ocea^n and'tbe Pacific Ocean 
or between the Baltic Sea and the North Sea. The Suez 
Oanal joins the two continents Asm and Africa, and hence 
has shortened the Jong journey round tlie Oape of^Goo^ 
Hope (further vide the'pointsoD tbe Saez'Oanal). -Siinilarly 
tbe Panama Canal prevents the vessels from, making the 
great '•detour rohod the Cape of Horn, m the South flf 
S America. " ' . 


HoW'doth the'Bhining bee 
^ Improve oach shining aour 1 

Points;— 


1. That is to say, (ai it makes a, better ->u8e fof each 
hour or utilizes each jhojir to the best advantage, (6) be^ 
comes better or makes more good by profitably employing' 
each hour The two me mings are almost the same. ‘Sbfl 
is never idle and does not waste her time. •rFurther vide 
the'bssay on ‘The value of Time’,] , , , 

^ Bhe'flies from one.fiowetjto another iandisucks^otit' 
^e sweetness thereof Than, she. uses -it in imaking'her 
hive ' , . . . 


'4., We should learmthe value bf time and habit of Jp* 
dustry and' hard labour from tlie'hn^'wofm. 'IE wdwork 
properly we>can make ’ the 'tediolis^ moments Of life easy, 
nap^;and enjoyable,- 'Life is like a -cycle 'whibh can Only, 
8 and when in motion. So life without work is nripledsaht 
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iMid bnrdo&sonie Life is cbarmiog and interesting only 
becanse we work, Else, how con we live if ,we do not 
work to snpply onr daily wants or try to earn onr daily 
One who is engaoed in some work or other, has 
no tiine to do evil aotion«. 

5. The scientific achievements, modern researches^ 
inventions, discoveries, grand and noble institntions all 
fire due to constant labonr. Ev G SteveDson, Napo'ean 
Ifowfon ,nnd others [Further develop these points,] 

6. Hence the sorest passport and the master key to 
snooess and brilliant, and .wonderful achievements of the 
modern time is the steady and persevering work and 
work alone 


_ . The Savings Hank 

Points 

1. One of varions departments of the Post Office 

.2. Its —learn from the S B, Pass Book A 
man can deposit and withdraw very small savings on 
any day when the Post Office is not closed, bot he can not 
Withdraw money more than once a weak 

3, Usefulness — No risk to money deposited. It is 

not like other hanks which often fail and are, closed and 
hence money not dnly paid to the depositor In it the 
responsibility 'fies with ino Government. Interest is cal- 
OTlated and paid on deposits at the rate of 3 ^ per annum, 
thongh it IS small, yet the investment is safe. ' 

4. -Young boys, students and others should be en- 
couraged to invest money in the Savings Bonk ' 

Indian University Convocation. 

■1 University ; — its definition— its function : to pres- 
cribe a fixed course, 'to ' examine candidates at the 
end of certain period of time and to grant certificates 
* ' ‘ or degrees to successful candidates. , 

2. Convocation ; — a meeting held .generally in the, Uni- 
versity Senate Hall every year to present degrees to 
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' snccessfni 6. A. and M A. and other students. The 
University staff, visitors or guests are present. 
Graduates with academical costumes make the 
ceremony imposing The President is Chancellor 
or Governor or Lieutenant Governor 

3. Proceedings of the meeting — Vice Chancellor opens 
ceremony. The Principal o£ each adiliated college 
presents successfnl candidate to get diploma In the 
end the President gives advice to students in his 
speech — to be true to their ownselves and to others, 
to be FaithCul and loyal to the British Government 

Thrift 

Points:— 

I, Derived from ‘ thrive’: hence this habit of caring 
for small things makes us thrive in our work. 

2 It is a national virtne Es — ^The Scotch. 

3. How to be thrifty — (a) “ Waste notj want not.” 

i., (d) Take care of the peonies, 

and the pounds will take care of themselves ” 

(c) “ Cut your coat according 

to your cloth” 

4’. Women geoerolly thrifty. 

5. Thrift should not be degenerated into meanness ' 

' 6 One should bo thrifty, neither spend-thrift nor 
miser. 

7. A thrifty man has provisions against bad days and 
hence he does not fall into debt or distress. He hai 
money with him and is ready to help the needy. 

8. Aids to it — national bankc, SaVings bank etc. 

Swadashi , Movement 
Points ,, , 

What do you understand ‘by. the word “Swa- 
deshi” ? — Prom Sanskrit words! Swa — own : deahi — coun- 
try made. Hence things made, prepared or manufactured 
in India. 
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2. Advant »ges ; — 1. No import from other conotiies. 
Hence promoting oE the indigenons industries. 

2. Increase of wealth. 

3. Those out of work gel 'employ- 
ments. I i .1 

4. India can bo self-support ing 
and independent. It can stand on its own legs. 

Party spirit ' ' ' • ' 

Points .— 

> 1. Hatred 'and envy and bitter hostilily iesnlt,from it. 

‘ 2 The idea of common good or pnblio welfare lost. 

Waste of energy on idle contests. No.spint of indepen- 
dent thinking People become abusive, uncharitable, self 
vesLCUSiTO and suspicious. Therefore no due allowance for 
, the prejudices of others and no independent thinking. 
Hence many hold hereditory opinions and party-feeling. 

3 Rival parties 'upofnl when they have strong antf 
convincing arguments to defend their own st.itcments and^ 

' when they are actuated by noble sentiments. They 
shonld bo generous and broad minded. 

Free countries must have partocs and parly spirit should 
regnlatc^and ele\ato and not degtudo the genera^ charac- 
. ter by liH'iing love oE trnth and promoting a charitable 
? spirit. 

Gold. 

. Points - 

» f 

* 1. A precious molnl oE bright yellow colour. 11 ear y 

and so^t. ' 

2 Found in Ansfrnlia, South Africa, North America, 
Siberia ond •California in an impure state in ores ‘i 

t 

3. Used for coins, 'ornaments, watches, frames of 
; spectacles, articles for show etc. Gold-dnsl used by 
. Hakims as medicine 
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Sugar cane. 

Points 

1. A plant that prodnces sugar, a sweet snbstance. 

2. Obtained from other plants, snoh as, mapple, bee 
and grapes. 

3. Fre'pared from the juice of sugarcane whiol 
thrives best in warm and moist climate ; grows generall; 
in E. and W. Indies, Brazil, Egypt and India. 

4 Ground ploughed and properly watered am 
mtinnured Upper portion cut off after juice taken ooi 
Grows 12 fit high and hears fiowers of a pale lilac colooi 
When ripe canes are cut, and carried to mill to be pressei 
ont into juice. First juice passes into tank, then inti 
vessels in succession each being hotter than the othei 
ibis is done 6 or 7 times and in ^e end it is placed iat( 
an special pan where it forms into grains of sngar. 

5. Usefulness of sugar — in rendering food delioiou 
and palatable. Sweetmeats prepared Strengthens bones 
of infants. 


The Postman 

Some important points on the sub3ect : — 

1 , The duties and responsibilities of a post man— 
Sorts letters and delivers them. 

2. His uniform ; — 

3. His presence — u source of^bappiness and sorrow 

at every house 

4 How he leads his life — his life not an easy one. 

5. His character and behaviour— he should bo^ 
strong in mind and body, healthy and honest, 
energetic and polite . 

6. His difficulty in winter season and rainy weather. 

7. Extra work during certain seasons, for which he 
receives reward 

8. The ^ miserable life of the mail runner ^rho 
carries post bags throngh villages and jangles. 
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Points on the following subjects 

Iron 

1. A metal-Tdescription of it. 

2. Where fonnd ; in v?bat form ; hovr prepared 

3. Yarions kinds of iron. 

4. Usefnlness. 

Cotton 

1. What is Cotton ?«-a soft down in seed-pod of 
cotton plant. 

2. Where does it grow ? in U. S. of America, 
Egypt, S. Russia and India. 

3. Two main varieties (1) from cotton herb 

(2) from cotton tree. 

How is it made into cloth ? — by spinning into 
yam and weaving it into a web of cloth. 

4. Where mannfactnred? — Manchester, Lancashire. 
6. Varions names of cotton cloth— Calico, nerni^ 

and mnslin. 


Wool. 

1. Woolen cloth made from — fleece of the sheep. 

2. It is chiefly made — ^in West England and York- 
shire. 

3. Kinds— Worsted, merino, alpaca, Gasbmera — 
the description of each. 

Silk. 

1. Silk made from — fine threads by silk worm. 

8. It first came from — China. 

3 It is now reared— almost in all the hot countries 
of Europe, chiefly in France. 

4. Varieties — ribbon, satin, sarcenet, velvet, velve- 
teen and crape — description of each. 

B. Usefulness : — 


Leather. 

1. It is a cleaned and tanned form of the skin 
or hide of animals. 
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2. Kii^ds— Morocco, 'a' very' soft kind of leather, 
made from goat’s skin from M orocco in Africa ; 
Chamois, the swift leather from skin of Swiss 
goat. 

Potato. 

1. Its description. 

2. First discovered — where it is grown abundantly, 
how it spread to other oonntries. 

3 Its properties and varieties. 

4. How grown. 

4. Usefulness. 

Eats and Caps 

1 . They are made of skins, of a silk cloth, of 

woollen or worsted cloth ' » 

2. How prepared — first woollen cloth, pressed and 
beaten till 'it becomes close and s^iff 

3 Various kinds of hats — 

4 Where generally' made. 

The Ganges. 

. 1. Source— mouth — length — branches etc. 

2 Lands watered or fertiled by it^^impgrtance to 

U. P. and Beng.i] Source of ancient civili- 
zation > ' 

3 Ancient towns situated; on its banks — their im-^ 
portance on that account 

4 Its importance to tr,ade, to.^ comm'erce'i and 
to civilization. 

, r ' „ ' 1 ' _____ 

' Pens ' 

, 1 . . P,ens madovof — qnils and metals. 

2 Kinds— quil pens of the feathers of the goose, 
swan, peacock or other birds ; and'matkllic pens 
of steel and platinum 

3 Why and how prepardd—for writing, by moisture 

'* and bSatmg ’* i > ' 

4. Fist made in 1803. 
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Pencils. 

1. They are made o£ — mineral called black lead 
-enclosed m a small stick oE cedar wood. 

2. Best pencils Eonnd— in Cnmberland 

3 Usefalness — for writing etc. 

War. 

1. Definition 

2. Kinds oE war. 

3. Is war avoidable, 

4 Evil resnlls oE war. 

5 Engines oE tyranny and destruction used in 

war. 

6. Ar^nroenfs to defend war. 

7. Peace better or war. 

8. Conclusion. 

Pnncttiality 

1. What is it 7 

2. Its advantages in character bmlding. 

3. When should be practised ? — in early life ; why? 

4. Conclusion. > 

India Enbber. 

1. It is the sap o£ a tree that grows in South 
America Brought into Europe in the 18th century. 

2. It is obtained from the tree— by making holes 
in the bark, then allowing the sap"” run into vessels 
placed ready to receive it 

3. It IS white at fi^st but harden^ in the air. 

4 Then it is moulded into bottles of a pear shape 
and passes through the smoke of a palm-nut fire 
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5. It IS called Robber, because it is used for 
rubbing out pencil marks 

6 It is used for tyres and tubes of wheels, for 
water proof, coats, shoes and caps; combs, trays etc, 
are also made of it. 


Sutta—parcha. 

1. it is the sap of a tall tree which is found in East 
Indies 

2. It 18 tough, easily bent. 

3 Its uses — soles of shoes, water pipes, tubes,^ 
spectaole frames, cups etc. 

4 It is first slightly heated and then moulded 

into shapes. , 

5 It keeps water out of telegraph cables' and 
electricity in it and hence it is used for its cover. 


^ Soap. 

1. It is made of fat or oil boiled with soda and 

mixed with lime ' 

2. B.OW prepared? , 

3. ELinds — white soap, Windsor soap, yellow soap 

and soft soap description of each. 

4 Uses* 


Gum. 

1. It is a sticky 3 uioe 

2. How formed— oozes from the acacia tree and 
hardens in the air. 

3. Where found— Arabia, Egypt, India etc. 

4. Uses: — 
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Glass 

1. It IS made of sand or flint and potash or soda, 
and melted together in clay vessels 

2. Where chiefly lo’^med ?— ‘in Noifolk and in 
the Isle of Wight. 

8 Kinds — flint glass crown glass, and plate glass 

4 Uses — ior making tnmblers and wine glasses iot 

windows. 

5. How made? by blowing through a long tube 
and by moulding; then it is mnd* into sheets. 


Cork 

1 It IS the outer bark of an oak tree. 

2, It grows — in Spain, Italy, France and North 
Africa. 

3 How formed — by skinning the whole trunk 
into bark once in 8 or 10 years. 

4. Bemark.tble for — lightness, elasticity and water 

proof 

5 Used for — stoppers of bottles, life buoys, lining 
of shoes etc. 


« Pearl. 

1. Appearance — a hard ihining substance, fonnij 
in shelf-flsh, called the pearl-oyster 

2. Fl'entifnl — in the sens of the East Indies, the 
shores of Panama, Arabia, and Japan, the Persian 
Gulf and rivers of Scotland 

8. Pearl fishing — chiefly by dmng 

Sponge 

1. A soft skeleton of a sea-animal. 

2 Consisted of numbers of tubes made after the 
death of the animal. 
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3. Found —chiefly m the Mediterranean, off the 
coast of Australu and Grecian Island in the Archipelago. 

4. Obtained — by diving. 


Salt. 

1 Obtained either from mines or from' salt water. 

2. Saltmines — in Poland, North wich in Cheshire ; 
Salt rocks-— in the North of the Punjab and South 
of Russia' 

t 

3. Salt made from sea water — by boiling it till 

water evaporates and salt is left behind ~ 

4. Uses — with food and for preserving meat. 
Valuable as medicine. A necessary article for food. 
Makes dishes palatable A faithful servant in India 
is called JHa. or true to one’s salt The Arabs 
make solemn promises and observe them as binding 
by placing salt before them 


Debating Society. 

Points ; — 

1. A company of persons who hold meetings from 

time to time to discuss on different topics. ^ 

2. Of the members, one is a chairman or president 
elected to preside over the meeting, to keep order and at 
the end of the discussion to decide the matter by taking 
vote, and the other is secretary who fixes the date, 
announces the names of the speakers, and reads out the 

' proceedings of the previous meeting. 

3. Its 'proceedings — two parties, one supports the 
subject and the other opposes it with convincing argu- 
ments The member in charge, of a motion moves it iu 
a speech and states his reasons. He is then supported 
by others. 3ome amendments are proposed 'and seconded. 
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The chiirtnaa puts to tost the last amcadmont by putting 
it to vote. I£ tho original rcsolntion is withdrawn by its 
mover or lost in favour of nn amendment, that amendment 
is taken as real resolution and the debate goes on and 
heated discussions arc made on it. In the end the presi- 
dent puts the question to vote and decides the matter by 
majority of votes. In some debates before doing this be 
sums up the proceedings. 

4. Adrantaffes~~-An evcellont training ground for 
learning how to speak on pnbhc stages Thintcing power 
and reasoning faenlty developed. Addition to the stock 
of knowledge and various sides of a question known. 
Power of judgment increased 

5. Debating scciotios arc held in schools and colleges, 
and those of Oxford and Cambridge aro very important 
as they produce ** the host beads of England.” 

Influence of Climate on character 

Points 

1. Definkton — Ciimato is a peculiar slate of atmos- 
phere which influences to a great extent tho character of 
a nation. 

i 

2. Four causes — ( a ) Distance from the Equator fJ) 
height above the sea level (c) distance from tho sea (d) 
prevailing winds 

3. (1) Those nations which live near the sea aro sea- 
faring, those which live in mountains aro hardy, brave, 
warlike and liberty loving {tho frontier people of India) 
but aro not cultured or imaginative. 

(2) Oold dounlries — men are hardy, active, energe- 
tic, enterprising and advoniurors. They fight with nature 
as it is niggardly, Finer faculties .are less cared for but 
physical ones are more developed They are always back- 
ward in civilsation; high culture not possible ; they are 
less bo«pitabl6 and wanting in warmth of lovo and friend- 
0 
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(8) Hot countries*— people become lazy, ■^eak and 
Insurious, passionate, affectionate, hospitable and medita- 
tive. Animal nature more developed* in them and thSy 
become averse to manly exercise, fine arts and iiterature 
all are developed. 

^ (4) Temperate zone — people are neither too pas- 

sionate nor too phlegmetic. Mental and physical powers 
are harmoniously developed. They are fond of manly 
games, active and polite. ' ' 


Competitive Examination'. 

Hints : — 

( 

1. Definition of an examination ; its vaiions kinds 
and systems ; description of each. 

2 It 18 an examination of candidates to select the 
best among them tor appointment, ’ 

3. Adoantaycfi— 'The former system of appointing 
men of noble birth or of great influence to high posts 
was disadvantagous as men of real merit' or of higher 
grades were made subordinate to their rising superiors and 
so there was a large percentage of incompetent and dis- 
honest officials But now “the survival of the fittest” 
or the right man iS appointed to the right place. The , 
^stem is a great test of knowlege and ability or merit. 
It stimulates students to work hard either to get a hand- 
some reward or to be elegible for the responsible and high 
posts. . Moreover it sets a standard which qualifies a 
candidate for a post and hence others, though more ex- 
perienced and well qualified, do not grumble or complain 
and work goes on smoothly and ’easily without much 
hindrance. 

4, Disadvauioycs— Sometimes officers selected by 
competitive Examination are mere book worms, deprived 
of fipergy and practical capacity and have no power of 

right from wrong. Too much study to 
^how competitors' rums health and ^weakens 
e body. In most cases candidates prepare their snbjects 
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by cramming iheir books. Stadents become selfish and 
do not like to have a Joint study vritb their fellotr — com- 
petitors, but instead of cooperation they some times nse 
unfair meins in order to obtain the first place in the 
esammation 

Con''tusion — In spite of some defects the system is the 
best as yet adopted and these obvious drawbacKs may be 
removed by a Utile care, \nd unless a reilly better eystem 
is devised this system of Competitive Examinations must 
necessarily be only efiective way of selecting and appoint- 
ing the right man to the light place Along with 
academical qualifications there should be certificates of 
good character, of noble birth, and of sound health. The 
method of learning books by heart should be discouraged 
and examinations should be conducted in such a way that 
the true genius may shine forth ind that the best qualified 
candidates should be regarded eligible for the high 
and respectable posts. 


Geography : Its Effects on the Growhh of a Nation. 
Hints 

History enables a man to look back into the years 
that have passed away, while Geography gives him know- 
ledge of remote country that he has m ver seen. Ihe 
character of the people and tbeir progress are to a large 
extent determined by the geographical position of the 
country in which they live. If .1 conntry is enclosed 
on all sides by high mountains and steep bills and is 
barred from coiumunicalion w'tb the neighbouring coun- 
tries, the national character grows dnll and tstngnnnt for 
want of emulation and actiiity and the people become 
degenerated On the other band, the people of a country 
by the sea-side with easy access to the other countries 
by sea and land have a splendid opportunity of observing 
their Institutions and of improving themselves by com- 
parison. From the history of Greece, we find that its 
geographical position helped to a great extent the growth 
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oE its early civilizatiODi The people look to a sea-faring 
ife, crossed seas and began to trade with other conolDCs 
and, us its coasts afforded ad'inntnpoons sites for har- 
bours, bad the opportunity of learning the arts and 
civilization oE other nations as the Phoenicians, v?ho came 
to trade with them. The comparative po\erty of Switzer- 
land is mainly due to its isolation from other countries 
from which it is cut off by its mountainous barrier, but 
the Swiss people being hardy and enterprising, have been 
breaking down the barriers and establishing commnnica- 
tions with them by means of its passe-* and beautiful 
lakes A contrast oE the geographical positions oE India 
and England will cvplnin the difference oE character of 
the two nations. Favoured by nature with a beautiful, 
fertile soil which produces plentiful crops on a superficial 
scratching with the plough, the Indian can lead an idle 
and indolent life, and hence fell an oaesy prey to the 
foreign powers either from the north-west passes or 
from the South ; while the English people living m a 
land which does not yield sufficient crop without cosily 
manures have to toil hard for their livelihood, and the 
result is that the very nature of tho country has made 
them a most enterprising and indnstrions nation. India 
is by itselE nearly a continent and the Indians do not 
think of necessity oE foreign travels and colonisation, while 
England’s insular position played not a small part in making 
the English the greatest maritime power in the world. 


The Study of History 


Hints:— 

(1) Man has an inborn love for stories. This is first 
displayed in children’s love for fairy tales, and then it 
creates interest in biographical accounts, and finally in 
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iiistorr The stnd\ of history is most nsefol to its practi- 
cal atiUty for the condact of oar life or for the parposes 
of oar chosen profession, or to its mental valne ns an in- 
tellcclnal discipline I-.osl studies, if properly airccted, 
are nscfnl in the second sense They dei clop, some one, 
some another, of onr fncnlties, nnd Ihns supply an admira- 
ble trainin{». Bat alien vre speak of the asefnlac«s of 
the study of history, ac rtfer rather to practical utility 
of the former bind, to if*: useialness in educating oar 
judgment on men and things hy showing us clearly the 
lives and actions of the people removed from us in time 
History gives an acenrate account of everts, ]|nst ns they 
happened, and denis with ih*' growth ot nations and 
of the rise nnd full of empir'^s, and tr^'ces them to their 
causes. 

(21 History hns an educational value. It develops the 
powers of comparison and t> rsoning. It assists one in 
viewing enrrent events di^pnsMonalcly by looking rather 
to the fnlnre than to the immediate present The «»tun\' 
of history with this idea is meet valunlde For one thing, 
the problem of life— -its struggles and its temptation*: at 
any rate— do not change from contnry to cenlnry His- 
tory repeats itself, nnd we can learn alike from tbefi ’ores 
and snccesscs of the people of the past [ Yule hint*: on 
‘History repeales it*:el£*] In this way history sup- 
plies n« with what is of value in a wide espeneuee 
without the disillusions and heartburnings that n*nally 
accompany it Espennee is ':aid to be a true teacher ; 
hut in history we learn at the expense of other*: History 
cnltivates the memory, the imagination and produces the 
power of critical judgment. From the records of the past 
we learn to see in the problems of the day the essential 
fact, and to distingnish what is likely to he of merely 
passing importance from those elements that form the 
permanent conditions of the case The study of history 
of the circumstances that in each country modified their 
growth and constitniion ; of the causes underlying the 
success of those who have survived, and of the nature of 
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the success itself, should form a necessary prelude to the 
work of inaugurating any new institution of the kind 

(3) Then again the study of History has a moral value. 
The duty of a historian is to show us not merely the 
political changes in the nation, the shock of battles and 
the fall of dynasties but to depict also the life of the peo~ 
pie, their religious, social, educational, literary, and 
artistic evolution JFor biographies demonstrate results 
of good and evil actions, and as such History is a great 
teacher, kings, statesmen and even citizens can gleam 
many moral lessons from the rise and full of empires and 
their causes, and thereby take a warning for themselves. 
It correctly demonstrates in all ages the results of good 
and bad deeds of all nations and individuals It teaches 
us that “ Knowledge is power, ” and that “ Justice trium- 
phelh in the long run ” 

(41 In conclusion, we must not foi get that our own 
Times are the direct inheritors of past ages. A knowledge 
of history is essential to the understanding of any single 
institution or cuttom which exists among us to-day. 
Institutions and customs alike have their roots in the 
past Society and civilisation, a% we know them, are 
growths whose full meaning is inexplicable without an 
acquaintance with their histoiy. Hence the fruitfulness of 
a study of that history which not merely, enlarges our ex- 
perience and strengthens our jndgmeht, but also shows 
ns at work the forces which have resulted in the state 
of political and social life as «we see round ns. It, at 
any rate, is one abiding factor in the changes of time, 
and consequently we can, with hope of profit, draw from 
its impulses in other times and under conditions not 
altogether dissimilar from those by which we are surround- 
ed, practical conclnsions that may prove of distinct value 
in the conduct of our own lives. 
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Energy. 

Hints 

(1) It is a quality by which we are enabled to surmount 
the various obstacles to success in our journey through 
life. It is that capability of steady application and that 
patient and persevering industry, which makes up for 
deBcicncy in natural talent, but without which, transcen- 
dent genius sinks to medioerity. Real energy never pro- 
crastinates, it “acts always in the living present,” for he 
who has made good use of his lime knows how to value it, 
'and will always remember that, “ Spare moments are the 
gold dust of life.” 

(2) Without energy, nothing that is truly great has as yet 
been won by man To live really, is to act energetically. 
Life is a battle to bo fought valiantly. To energy we owe 
all the great triumphs that have over been achieved in the 
wide range oi physical service, nil those wonderful inven- 
tions, that can never fail to evcito our admiration. It is 
to the energy of Olive and Wellington, that the seige of 
Aroot was a success and l^apoleon was defeated and cap- 
tured at Waterloo Some nations have more energy than 
others; and this is principally due to the variations of 
atmosphere A very warm climate and a very fertile soil 
are both injurious and sometimes fatal to the energy of the 
inhabitants Ihere is a contagiousness in every example 
of energetic conduct. The bravo man is an inspiration to 
the weak, and compels them to follow his example. 
Energy of character has alwajs a power to evoke energy 
in others. The energetic man unconsciously carries othprs 
along with him. He exercises a sort of electric power, that 
lends a thrill through every flbi e, flows ii/to the nature of 
those about him, and makes them give out sparks of fire. It 
is energy the central element of which is will, that produces 
the miracle of enthusiasm m all ages. Every where it 
is the main spring of what is called force of cnaraoter and 
sustaining power of all great actions. Tbe power of will, 
be it great or small, onght neither to let it p'erish for 
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want o£ using, on the one band, nor profane it by employ- 
ing it for ignoble purpose, on the other. 

ramine. 

Points : — 

It IS a general scarccity of food. It is a dire visitation 
of God’s wrath upon a peoplo who have sinned against 
Divine Law 

I. Causes of Famine — In India it is due to draught, 
want of periodic rains, uncommon floods and inunda- 
tions caused by hea\y rains ; keenness of the Sun’s rays, 
the raids of locasts and insects ; poverty of the people 
and tbeir scanty resources, lac^ of modern means of com- 
munication and facilities for trade and commerce; want of 
bettor implements of husbandry and breeds of cattle ; 
absence of the sufficient^ means of supplying water by 
irrigation and saving of the crops from the evil oSeofcs of 
destruction and floods by erecting embankments. 

' Hence the causes of famine in India’ are due to— • 
(1) increase of population ( 2 ) poverty of the peoplo 
(3) export of food grains (4) lack of foresight among 
the cultivators and (5) want of periodic rams. 

II. Description of the aspect of the country during a 
famine ( Orissa in 1866, for instance ) 

III. Measures to encounter a famine 

(a) Storing gram. 

(d) Belief work. 

(c) Ohantable relief. 

(d) Government subsides it— by employing the star- 

ving people in digging tanks, making roads, in- 
trouncing railways in the affected area, giving 
money in advance and lessening the rent. 

Famines call forth kindly feelings^ mutual help and 
sympathy and fellow feeling 
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Hope 

Hints 

“ Hope springs etornnl in the honian breast. 

IMan novnr is hut ftlwn)? to be blest**. — Pope. 

(1) Hope is n desire of some good that a man ovpects to 
attain. Onr liviEhcs or desires give ns pleasures if wo 
have a hope of their being fnlfiUed. Hope is the natural 
■tendlpncy of humanity. If we are not hopeful of our 
future sncco'ji or bright prospect'*, our lives would be 
unhappy and mi'serahle. It is hope that mnhes life sup- 
porUblc und'^r difficulties, •sustains a mnn*s spirit, en- 
courage-* him to Hvo for better diys, pi events him from 
growing de-poiidnnt and melanctioly in distress and enables 
him to exf rt all hi** energic* for um fnl purposes. It paints 
life in charming colours and cheer-* the mind oven in 
imprisonment. 

1^2) Hope is connected closely with religion and love. 
It is hope of obtaining eternal bliss m heaven that makes 
us .adhere to a particular form of religion ; otherwise, life 
wonld have been tcdions, burdensome and qnito valueless 
and death would linao appeared in its mo**! horrible shape. 
Wo could not conrt it, we could not face it boldly. 

(3) But all hopes are not alike. Some of them are de- 
cutfnl which fiiil ns at the moment of success. Some are 
got without much trouble. Onr hopes are tested with the 
ad\ance of y« Ur'S Hope does not always come from the 
expected direction. It is possible that wo may look in 
vain for ••iiccees towards the expected corner but wo may 
achieve a great amount of success in directions in which 
wo le.a**t expect cd it Hence onr hopes of success sorao- 
times protc fal^o by reasons of onr being over sanguine^ 
hut at the same time onr fears of failure are similarly 
falsified on account of tboir being cvnggorated-“ Success is 
not always manifest and because it is some limes hidden 
or blow in coining, wo should not give way to oespair atid 
sit in despondency, but carry on straggle manfully 
to the end.’* 
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(4) Our ideals aie unattanialbe and our hopes are endless. 
Desire and curiosity are the two things that make life 
cheerful aud happy. No sooner one object is gained than 
anuth>‘r presents itself to our view and hence the aspira- 
tion of man is never satisfied and the goal of ambition is 
never reached.- 

(5) But hopes should not be earned to excess, we should 
not be overhopeful, for that frame of mind often brings on 
bitter disappointment and bad temperament Our hopes 
should be genuine Though the real hope can not be 
completely fulfilled, vet we succeed to a great extent 
in our ambition and this is what we call success I'or if 
all our desires were completely satisfied we should have 
nothing to look foi Happiness lies in work, and work 
depends upon hopes unrealised Hence happiness or true 
success lies in endeavour not in achievement, in hopes of 
further advance not in sitt-ng idle and de^pondeht, 

j * Discipline • 

Hints 

(1) It is the habit of reaclily doing certain thing in a 
certain way and at a certain time Here we are concerned 
with military discipline and discipline of school or 
colleges Without observing discipline no work is done 
properly and correctly, smoothly and easily in any 
station of life In the school and in, the family there is a 
^discipline of fear and love. The value of discipline is best 
seen in a ship-wreck The violation of discipline shows the 
loss of strength, undermining of vitality and rmn of all 
bright hopes and future prospects Hence it is most neces- 
sary, when we aie most anxious, to guard our interests 

{%) The instruction in discipline which the young students 
;receive in schools is thorough aud permanent Almost 
every action of life is regulated according to the rules obser- 
ved in schools. There they are, entrusted with the, charge of 
maintHining order and authority Hence they learn to 
command and to obey, to have respect for law and con- 
sideration for the opinions and rights of others 
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(3) If school Oi'sciplino is not slrictlj* observed the 
hoys hocomn illbeha^inc;, dishonest, Tdlo and inattentive 
to their lessons. If their oftVnces are connived at tliey 
become more and more incoingiblo. If soldiers are not 
strictly discipUned, they become rode, ungovernable and 
worlhiess Discipline at home is also necessary, for its 
deficiency has been the cause of ruin of many children. 
Discipline should bo also in mind and at heart, 

(4) The cuEorccmcnt of di'^cipline rests on force but 
that should not amount to cruelty, Olh(*rwiso the desired 
end is lost. 

(o) Hence the first object of education is discipline 
vrhicb should be ctHctlv obseraed under all circmustniices 
of life 


The Postal System. 

Hints ;~ 

(1) It lo an institution for sending letters to virioua 
parts of the world at (ho least possible cost. It is one of 
the most effective insirnments of civilization 

(2) Jit IJhlory. In the Per-jinn Empire was the postal 
system first fonnd, Cyrus established horse post sysicm. 
In the statutes of Edward III there is tho first trace of 
postal system in England. Then its further history. 
In 1635 tho regular letter po^ts for England and Scotland 
were established. Mail coaches began to carry letters 
in 1784. In England, the first mail carried by railway 
tram was in 1830. 

(3) In 16*13 Hobort Murry started a penny letter post 
in London. John Palmer of Bath introduced the mail 
coaches. Prior to 1840 tho postage on single letter 
varried from 4d to Is if under 300 miles. In 1840 it 
vras reduced to 1 d. per ^ os, hy tho exertions of Rowland 
Hill, and postage stamps wore introduced. Afterwords rates 
were further lowered In 1870 postcards were introduced. 
Tho Postal System was introduced in Indio by Lord Dal- 
hoQsi. In India, letters arc carried at the small cost 
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of one anna. For 2 annas a letter can be sent from 
India to England and to other countries of Europe 
(El \ pnts to be described that led to the increase of the 
rates of stamps \ 

(4^ THeTe«are<variou8 branches of it, such as, Mctfej’ 
order, Parcel, Telegraph, V.P parcels. Savings bank, Regis- 
tration and Insurance,’ 

(5) The postal system is one of the advantages of ' 
British Rule in India. All civilised nations have’ adopted it. 
It has been one of the causes which have led to'the promo- 
tion of commerce and education, which are the constant 
companion of civilisation 


Suppose you are made king, what will you do 
in that position ? 

-Suggestions 

1 There is a vacant throne. There is no direct 
claimant to it. The choice of the people falls on yon 
All- expect 'keenly your coming to the throne.' Hence 
yon are crowned <king . without any opposition and with 
the general will of the people. 

2 Remember, “ Uneasy lies the head that wears the 
crown. ” A king sleeps not on the bed of roses but on 
that of thorns He is the most miserable creature in the’ 
world in thisr sense 'thdt he has to discharge' his dutiOS-as 
a shepherd does towards his sheep, and is therefore beset With 
cares and anxieties of the world.’ > Therefore be cautions 
and careful when yon commence yonr work as '-n 'kiog. 

3. First have a careful survey of the vdrious functions^ 
and duties • assigned to a king. Then appoint the mdst’ 
sklEnl and -most capable man as a' va'zir or prime ministet. ' 
He must be a manmf ’‘genius, a statesman- ‘ and 'a siudero 
and honest worker. 

Do justice which is ’ the ^ most impdrtant and at the 
same time most difficult dnt/ of’ a king, as he is tepresen-' 
tative of God oU earth and liSd Him' he‘ should^ be 
impartial, jnst‘iand generous, kiUd and mei-'oifnl. 
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6. After ranking all arrangements which jou can 
for jnstico to ho done throughont yonr kingdom^ you 
shoold travel from placo to olace, sUidy the ^ays in which 
(ho people cam their livelihood, acqnnint yonrsolE with 
their social, political, econonucnl and moral conditions and 
with those of the kingdom. Then with fcbo help and advice 
Af yonr Vnzir pass a scries of laws, regnlatc the time for 
working honrs, make fixed wages and salaries with bright 
fntore prospects and a list of all Iho holidays enjoyed by 
all kinds of people. Fnriher try to make it a fixed law 
that none should work more than 8 honrs a day, that the 
strong mast not prey opon the weak, that the rich most 
not oppress the poor or toko nndne lalionr from them ; 
that the married men may earn cnongh to snpport and 
cdacato their cliiidrcn ; that all (ho firms and factories, 
railways and tramways etc in which largo number of 
people are employed shoold be ron on either co-operative 
or profit sharing lines ; that the officials or Government 
servants oboold not usnrp tho powers given to thorn or 
abase them by faking bribes from the rayat and extorting 
money from them to the last pice; that the real grievances 
of tbc people most bo redressed, tbeir honest and sincere 
complaints mast not bo trampled down, tbeir spirit must 
not be killed, tbeir woands must bo healed and the soarces 
of their snfferings, miseries, anxieties and troubles must bo 
removed ; that by tho introdnclion of peacefnl and bene- 
ficial reforms there may dawn on ora of peace and 
happiness in tho kingdom and that the people may regard 
themselves to be once more in the Golden Age. 

Yonr next step shoahl be to found technicak schools 
and training colleges for teachers, so that when they have 
acquired great experience in teaching they may be atle 
to edneate boys on good and sound lines Then build 
schools for bo}S and girls. The female education should 
ho ns essential as that of boys. Teachers sbonld be given 
high pays that they may live comfortably* Later on 
when tho boys arc sufficiently advanced in education there 
sbonld bo colleges opond for higher education in impor- 
tant cities and uuirersities establiebod in various provioces* 
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' ' further try to make facilities for trade and commerce 
and remove' what abuses and corruptions have crept in 
various departments. Have a good system of spies or 
0. 1. Department to ipform'^ you of the 'different parts of 
your kingdom'. Seeithat the people are not overtaxed. 

The end of the government ehould he not, txmply to 
maintain ihs supreme ruling power over the people. It 
nonsense and absurd that tive rulers should monopolise 
all human rights and deprive the ruled of such rights 
reducing them to the position of slaves. Rules should 
be limited and clearly defined. Maintenance oL legal 

security should be one < of the duties of government. , 

/ 

The proper and direct end of government should be 
“the development of the national capacities, the perfecting 
of the national life, development of the latent powers of the 
nation and to manifest its capacities.” It must secure the 
conquests of the past and extend them in the futur^. 
Thus there should be development of external power, of 
economic and intellectual interests, of legal guarantees for 
freedom,, and of national unity. 

Again, government should protect, private freedom 
agkinst unjust attacks and avoid its attempt to restrict 
or oppress itV It should not meddle with the religious or 
customary^ rights of the people, but should do so only 
when there are dangers to the peace and’ security of the 
kingdom. It should limit itself only to administrating 
and making of laws. Its functions should be directed 
>to the support and encouragement of important social 
objects and economical and educational naeasnres , for 
which the Grov^rnment aid is needed. , 


Sihbgraph. 

... ' '* *' ’ 

^ 1. instrument fox putting"' signatures'. Invented 
Xecentlyl 
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2. On a wtilin^ Eramd are placed 16 to 20 '{onntaia 
pens •with a ‘key pen’ which, when moved, "prodnoea 
similar motion in other pens and 'so the docnments arO 
signed. 

3. These sinographs are indispensable. A large 
ttnmber o£ docnments are signed by this instrnment m 
no time. One ^director tsigned' some 32 certificates in 
one minnte or 1920 in one h'onr. 


Seismometer or Seismograph. 

1. At first this name was given to instraments de» 
signed to measure the movement of the ground during 
earthquakes. But as now it has been' proved that besides 
earthquakes there are other movements of dartb, more 
or less serious ( such ns earth-tremors and earths til lings 
etc.), so the name “ seismometer ” has been given to ail 
instruments made for the measurement of earth’s move- 
ments. iTo great distinction can be made between these 
classes. 


2. Its is of the utmost use in these days. ' For by 
means of this inktrument we can know which parts of the 
world have been or are likely to be affected by earthquakes. 
fA man from Simla, for instance, can easily know much 
about the severity of shocks caused by earthquakes in 
Persia, Japan or else where. 


r 


*' Suez Canal. 

^ I 

1. One of the most important canals of the world. 
It runs 100 miles and joins the Mediterranean Sea with 

'the Red sea. It makes 'Afiicd an island. It is navigable 
for large vessels. . ' ' ' , 

2. Its previous History. ' ' , 

1 3 M, Ferdinand de Lesseps, a French engineer, 
[constructed this canat in 1864 at a cost of £ lp,000,000, 

4. In Nov, 1875 the British Government bought it., 
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( j5. It shortened the {distance Erotn England to India. 

Men, and money can be. sent very > easily and in a short 
ttime from London to Karachi. , r 


/ Swimming, 

, 1. A' very importai\t branch of gymnastics, 

2. It develops, invigorates and .gives > health to the 
body and mind. In hot^climates tbis^ exercise is very 
nsefol. The mosoles of the chest, the organs of respira- 
tion, neck, legs and arms are all strengthened. A man 
becomes oonrageons, energetic and brisk. 

8. ‘ This 'exercise helps in saving the lives of men' 
when they fall into water in sitnations of peonliar perils. 

4. How to save a person from drowning who has lost 
his oonsoionsness ? *• , ' 


5. Several feats are made by mordern. swimmers. 

« 


Short hand. 


1. Tt is writing or impressing words on paper by 
means' of signs. It' is very necessary in civilised countries. 
This term is applied, to all ( systems of brief handwriting 
written elegibly at the rate of speech. t 

' 2. Longhand writing is very tedious and 'has been* 
complained of in all ages. 

3. A qnick writer writes about 60 average 
words per minute. Hence very* useful in taking down 
speeches ( specially against the government ) delivered' 
by the important public speakers or leaders vfho utter 
about 120 or 160 words in one minute. ’ 

4. Writing is a kind of speech, or to be more, clear, 
it IS talking on paper.” Hence, it is necessary to follow 
and note down all the words that come out of the mouth 
of a speaker. 

5. England was the birth place of modern shorthand. 

Its introduction there may be traced back to the Befor- 
matioD. ‘ > 
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6 . This art was practised, some how or other, by the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. Later history. Sir Isaac 
Pitman’s popnlor system ol Phonetic Shorthand 'has 
brought about a marvellons change in the world. This 
book teaches the easiest and simplest way o£ learning 
this art. 

t * 

7 . Phonography is best written on ruled paper. In 
the beginning the practioe o£ shorthand should be acq[uir» 
ed slowly and elegently. 

8 . Two styles o£ abbreviated Phonography : one used 
in correspondence, another employed by reporters. 

SnperstiMon. 

L “ Derived from mpev^ over, and sto to stand. Hence 
to stand still in fear or astonishment. ^It is a belief in 
and reverence of things (supernatural) which are no proper 
object of worship.” 'It is roughly defined as false 
religion. 

2 , It is a quality that none is desirous to possess, yet 
99 P. 0 of people are superstitions. 

S. Some superstitions minds are the richest in fancy. 
Poets, for example, “admit the fabulous more readily 
than the rational.” ■ - > * ' 

4 . The more a man wants to know the mysteries of 
nature, the more he becomes superstitions. 

5 . The superstitious man bases his belief on ignorance 
of or unworthy ideas regarding God. Even the loftiest 
< minds are not free from its influence. 

6 . The m'an who hears a prophesy about bis^ own in- 
terests, retains it in the 'memory, and if by chance a part 
of it is fulfilled, he waits patiently in wondering ^ amaze 
'for 'the fulfilment of- the rest. He grows on^ in this 
way believing wrong notions till the spirit is **81811160 
deep' with cruelty ”, 

7 ., The causes of superstition are : “ Pleasing and 
■sensual rites and ceremonies : excess of outward and 
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Pharisaical holiness ; over gi;6at reverence of traditions : 
the stratagems o£ prelates for. their own ambition : favour- 
ing too much o£.good intentions, which openeth the, gates' 
to conceits .and novelties : the taking an aim at, divine 
matters by human, which can, not bnt brefed mixture of 
imaginations : and lastly, barbarous times especially 
joioed with calamities and disasters.” 

, 8, India is foil of superstitious, beliefs, .though Europe 
by no mean<i is without them A common superstition 
in England is that if (13 men sit together t one of them is 
sure' to die. _And.,ih 'many hotels there' is^ no room 
numbered 13. 

9. Hundreds and thouS&nds- of superstitious notiouS' 
apd .false beliefs, control to a great extent, the destinies 
of the Indians. There is,, a ' superstition in avoiding 
superstition : lyhen men think ,to do, best, if ,tbey go 
farthest fromthe superstition formerly received. ,, 


) . iSleep. ' . ' ^ 

1, It is a normal condition of the body which occurs' 
periodically and • in which man becomes, more or 'less un- . 
conscious of the outward surroundings. It occurs when 
the nervous system does not work or 'when 'the brain is, 
inactive , , , \ 

i < } • ^ * I ' * 

2. So'long as we are ajwake we do at least something 

and hence f our .nervous system is joclive. Bnt we sleep 
that the '.nerves , may take rest and inay renew energy 
and strength for work, iWjhen we ^.have .worked hard 
we require some rest, and sleep is a period of relaxation 
for Uhe*^ reneWal of 'fresh energy and the removal' of 
waste-inattetsi ^ ^ ‘ ^ ' ' * t 

,3.,jWe ^leep.ge^raUy at night us it is the., most-' 
wijtable time ^or, it. and quietness are favour-, 

able to it. Besides, we sleep at any time, provided tBat^ 
we are greatly fatigued or tired or exhausted.^ ibis is the ' 
case also with most of, the animhls' which, sle’ep ’all the day 
long and go out in search of food and prey' in^ the bight. 
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Men, specinlly Iho railwny servants, whose 'duties require 
them to work durinp; the night, sleep during the day for 
the benefit of their health. 

4. Its approach is marked by a desire for rest ; 
and a sort oE weight is felt on the upper eyelids which 
causes yawning and drooping o£ the head. Then there 
is dozing which is midwaj’ between actual sleep and 
awakening. The half clo'sed eyelids tend more and more 
to close, and the eslomnl objects lose gradually their 
reality and then all of a sudden man falls asleep. 

Sleep has been regarded ns a short form of death. 
As long as a man sleeps be is unconscious of the ont> 
ward surroundings. In his sleep he dreams [ Vide points 
on dream') and secs groups of images that crowd upon the 
mind which are beyond bis control. These images ar^ 
often strange and ludicrous and arc \ivid Eor^ an instant 
and then disappear. 'When bodily consciousoess is 
restored wo are unable to recollect what thonghts and 
feelings bad passed through the mind during unconscious- 
ness. 

C. It i^ popularly boliorcd, and is right to a great 
extent, that '* a child sleeps half its time, on adult one- 
third, whilst an old person may do little except eat and 
sleep. As life advances, less sleep is required, until in 
adult life a period of sovon or eight hoars is sufficient *' 

7. **Slecp is always a wonderful state to contemplate. 
The man’s troubles are forgotten, bis schemes laid aside, 
his thoughts arc Far away from concerns of his every day 
life ; and his body shares in the great change likewiaej 
the keen eyes are closed, the windows of the brain closely 
shaded, the lips open to nttor no bitting sarcasm, no 
ready excuse, no words of censure, no sentence of ex- 
planation, the features remain quiet, the over-wrought 
nerves are still. There is never a movement either in 
the restless fingers or in the hands, that are so seldom 
unemployed, it is almost feigning death.” When man 
‘ writhes in an agony of despair * or palpilates like fish out 
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o£ water or wheu his tronbles and anxieties are too much 
for him to bear, it is sleep that kindly comes to bis rescne 
and with its soothing infloence' gives the aching lieart 
rest 'and peace. It was becanse oE the revelation or 
inspiration from or communion with God, that the prophets / 
or pious men oE old could ' foretell and predict the future 
events' and o'ccurrences, ' „ 


’ Laughter. 

2. ‘ This is a passion which has no name but which 
can be best expressed by the distortion of the countenance. 

2. Some say it consists in wit or in jest. But so far 
as IS known it is in most cases caused by new and unex- 
pected' things Man sometimes laughs at *'a sadden 
conception of some ability in himself, at the weakness, 
peculiarity or absurdity of others”; men laugh at the 
foolish actions and words 'done or uttered in the past. 
Hence this passion “is nothing else but sudden glory 
arising from a sudden conception of some ability or 
eminenoy, in ourselves, by comparisons with the infirmity 
of others, or with our own formerly. ” 

3. Laughing without oEEence must be at the foolish- 
nesses and weaknesses ' of persons. “ It is a vain glory, 
and an argument of little worth, to think the infirmity 
of another sufficient matter for triumph. 

4. Laughter is a great help to digestion, and “ tends 

to relieve the terrible tension of the nerves and rallies 
them back to ease and quietude . 


Accident. ' ^ - 

r. An event that happens quite unexpectedly, or 
nnforeseeu and undesigned injury to a man. 

2. Some aooideuts' are natural and are bound to occur, 
when ,we have not the "slightest idea of them. They 
tender the most strategic schemes frmtle 3 §. 
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3. Nevertheless accidents are frequently very impor- 
ianti They teach us lessons that patience, perseverenoe' 
and steadiness lead to success. Men learn experience 
and practical knowledge by accidents. The occurrence 
and remedy of their early accidents led to the perfection 
of science. Accidents make man perfect,^ 

4. Sometimes the dull and unintelligent 'students se- 
cure high marks and the shining and smart ones fail, 
simply on account of accidents ( or chances ). Very often 
the poor become rich and the rich become poor or the 
raperior is sometimes made subordinate to his once 
inferior servant, by mere accident 

5. A wqak or proud man when he comes to harm or 

when his further progress is checked, some how or other, 
he construes it to accident ( or destiny ). ' 

6. Havocs are sometimes wrought or great oalamities 
befall or groat crises are determined sometimes by mere 
accidents. The railway accidents, for instance, which are 
frequent, are attended with tremendous loss of life and 
property. Mine and motor accidents are other examples, 
of the destruction of lives. Accidents in this senser can 
he controlled, provided that there is a previous, knowledge 
of their approach or warning to be on guard. But this is 
impossible to know definitely what would happen in the 
fntnre, for the future is quite unknown. 

7. Hence accidents are sometimes good and sometimes 
had, and we owe a great part of'onr misfortune and good 
luck or success and failure to accidents or chances or 
whatever we may call them. 

t 

f < > Bevenge. 

1. It IS the inflicting of injury for or on account of, 
a' malicious wrong, or malignant spirit, and in order to 
gratify one’s bitter feelings. It is an act of passion. ' ^ 

‘2. When we revenge, we retnrh evil for evil ("real 
or supposed) done to 'burselves. . < 
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3. Bacon says that it is ‘a kind of ■wild justice’; 
for the original injury receiired is only a breach oE law, 
but the revenge oE that wrong amounts to usurping the 
function oE law. 

4. Ho further says, “ Certainly in taking revenge 
a man is but even with his enemy; but in passing it over 
he is superior; for it is a prince’s part to pardon. That 
which is past is gone and irrevocable, and wise men have 
enough to do with 'things present and to come." Hence 
thdse who contemplate over inflicting aminjnry to their 
wrong doers simply waste their precious time in petty 
affairs, and ‘keep their own wounds green, which >othorwise 
would heal and do well.* 

5. A famous writer makes the point mnre ^ cleat" 
when he says “It is a happy exercise of the art oE forgiving, 
when people can dismiss not only injuries but troubles 
and mistakes, ' which lie in the past an'd the memory of 
which can serve no good purpose Sopie are sadly lack- 
ing in the power of wise oblivian and will after lonjfyears 
recall even petty trials oE by-gone times with vividness 
and energy, but though we all have a bundle of thorns 
in our way, we need nbt always keep treading upon it. 
That prudent adage ought always to be borne in mind” 
‘Let not the sun in Oapricorn go down "upon they wrath, 
but unite thy wrongs in ashes ; draw the curtain o£ night 
upon injuries, shut them up in the tower oE oblivian, and 
let them lie^as though they had never been.’ 


• w ‘ . Auger. 

1 * It is a violent passion or emotion of the mind, 

excited by a real or suppoSSdTil^ry to oneself or others.* 

It IS generally accompanied by a desire to punish. It is 
due to the weakness of .the 'Understanding or lack of 
mutnal love and sympathy. , ft is rightly called ‘a short- 
lived madness.’ _ 

2. Anger, IS like fire applied to Enel which' if kept 
burning gives out smoke and looks fiercer than when it • 
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isrredaced to coal. Bat as a matter oE fact the latter has 
more .intense heat and greater power than the former. 
Similarly the *noisj flaming anger* which is momentary 
and Icb effective, is seldom very dangerous. It is “ the 
calm, settled, vindicative (and hence hidden) kind, which is 
most to bo dreaded.* 

3. Deep resentment or anger wlien it is cherished 
in the heart or is concentrated in the soul, can be rightly 
likened to molten lavas and vnponrs of theivolcano which 
cause terrible destrnotion m the world. And so the fre 
of anger which, if constantly kept aflame 'consumes the 
bosom in which it burns.’ 

' 4. A moment’s passion has been often the canae of 
severonce with or alienation from the former connections or, 
close and stanneh friends. "When it enters at the foregate, 
wisdom goes ont of the postern” and so there is repentonce 
and remorse in the end. 

5. If we get angry with others on their -wrong 
actions, there is no harm in it. Bat our anger shonld be 
under the limit of reason, prudence and consideration and 
shonld bo wholly with a view to check the growth of evil 
tendencies in their natures and hence to monld their 
character. 

^ » 

6. In anger let us not use bitter and harsh words or 

shower down volleys of abases, or ’directly disclose the 
secrets ol those whom' wo are angry with. If a tnan 
really harts ns even then we should keep our passion 
under control, for anger on onr part will make matters 
worse and the man will become our bitter enemy If we can’ 
not win over onr enemy by love, we should try to suffer the 
injuries patiently and forgive Tiim as was done by the 
prophets of old when they 'wore insulted, ridiculed and' 
pelted by the people ’ * ' ' ' 

7., When the violent gust Cf the wind of anger is 
blownaway or when the furious storm'of it is over we should' 
look buck, trace its beginning and growth and meditate over 
the evil effects following from 'temporary madness’ whehf 
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the reason and judgment were all lost, and then i£ we 
are actnally responsible for or author of the troubles, we < 
should ask pardon from those who are'wronged and take, 
and observe a solemn oath not to do so again. In order to 
overcome anger we should be always humble and 
prayerful. 

8. Nothing enrages a man who realises that he is in 
the wrong. But as man is self-defender rather than self> 
accuser, so it is very difficult for him to -admit his fault. 

9. There are some shrewd and silent persons who ' 
conceal anger in tbeir hearts. To cherish anger in the ^ 
heart and let it develop into hatred is worse than to spend 
it in words. Snch persons are really dangerons and their 
company must be avoided * These base and crafty cowards,’ 
says Bocon, *are like the arrow that flieth in the dark.* 

/ 

'^Biference between School and College Life. 

1 1. i School is a seat of elementary education, while 
college is meant for higher one. 

2. A college stndent is able to realise bis own duties 
■and responsibilities, while a school boy is not able to do so. 

3. Students have more freedom of action than boys^ ' 

the control of guardians and parents being less in we 
former than in the latter. , 

4. Hence students are not punished or fined like boys. 

5. Teachers * tea'ch ’ in schools, but [professors *lectv/re*" 
in colleges. 

6. The college building is grand, furniture more 
adequate and library greater than that of schools ; science 
laboratories and lecture rooms are more imposing and 
classes are much larger than "in schools. 

7. Th^ professors are generally M. A.’s, like friends 
of students, but teachers, like parents, require strict discip- 
line in schools and are often graduates and undergraduates 
or qualified and non-qualified teachers. 
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'' 8, Finallj collego siadentd are regarded as gentle- 

men and ore treated so, while school bojs are regarded as 
children and hare to undergo all sorts o£ punishments at. 
the hands o£ their teachers. 


[Potnlr, hints^ suqpetlions or sketches on higher Suljecis^ 

Infiaence of environment. 

A man’s mind and character undergo great changes 
by his surroundings. Environment is never stationary, but 
is always changing. Every author is influenced more or 
less by the circumstances or surroundings in which be is 
placed and the local colonr in nn author’s writing 
is apparent. Euskin had a touch of local colour. 
All sights, scenes and sounds influence our temper 
thoughts, feelings and sentiments. Some eminent poets or 
great writers like to live in retired or quiet places^ 
which influence to a great extent their writings and com« 
positions and which make the mind free from, worldly 
cares ond anxieties. Wordsworth lived in the Lake 
Districts in the midst of natural scenery, and hence all his 
poems are almost about nature. 

Vulgar surroundings vulgarise the mind. Children 
are very much influenced by the environment and so it is 
necessary for them to have ‘an atmosphere of study and 
moral purity.’ For poets, literary men, and artists and, 
in short, for o' man of any calling or profession, environ- 
ment is of great importance. 

Students are very soon influenced by bad company. 
They soon imbiblo pernicious influence from bad friends and 
companions. Evil sonrrounding corrupts good manners* 
Virtuous environment produces virtues*— truthfulness, 
honesty, and patriotism. 

^ Evei3Lanthor..iB, a ohiId-ofJus.ag.e, 

An anther is greatly inflnenced by his environment 
(vide the preceding essay ) The dominant spirit of the 
hour is reflected in his writings or works. Every writer 
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-with his '’own writings shows' what kind of parlionlar 
phase of ciyilzation, cnUnre or Uleratnre is the most< dia- 
tingnishing and characteristic feature [of the lime he 
lives in. ‘ . -J j ' 

The Tilizabethan age* waF*an age of dramas and all 
the dramatists of that time 'have a 'peculiar common 
characteristic which 'is quite' different from that of Pope 
or W ordsworth. Milton and Tennyson were , the expo- 
.■nents of the civilizahon and culture of their ages. The 
-chief characteristic of the age of Milton and'> Drydbn is 
its decendence in literary form and still more m moral 
tone. Tbe age of Wordsworth had a reaction from 
Olassioal school of Drydon and Pope to Romanticism of 
-that of Spenser, Shakespeare and Milton. 

The deep feeling for nature which is the marked cha- 
^racteristic of the 19th century literature is wholly absent 
in Pope and his school. They have no love fort nature. 
Literature reflects the tone, the manner and the spirit of 
'•the age m which it is written. v - 

j '' To Wordsworth nature was a living 'presence, the 
highest and best of all teachers His ideal, saint is the 
man responsive to nature^s’touch,’ typified in Devedale 
‘Lncy’i To tUo f^ope school Rature is a convenient store- 
. house of conventional images; .to Shakespeare and even to 
, Tennyson Nature IS seldom more than, a vividly sympa- 
..thetic background for human emotion'^ Therefore, eveiy 
poet is the product and represfentaUye of his age, ' 

Fashions, tastes, ideals, standards , of , criticism 
and judgment and points of view change from time to 
lime Hence Shakespear’s age delighted in dramas, and 
^the present ago is interested in novels. Political changes 
religious thoughts, philosophy and art — all these influence 
the literature of any period. 

The Victorian literature is famous for many sided life 
^ and acti\ities and the Victorian age ha^ some pecubarities 
, of its own which stirred menus' hearts deeply, and inspired 
, them for noble aspirations and stimulated them for under- 
taking haza'rdoDS adventures and perilous outerprises. 
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^ Some scientific inventions of the present age. 

1. Science has revolutionized the present age. It 
has increased comfort and happiness ,o£ men, rendered 
impossible things possible, and lessened the distance which 
took months and years to an inconciovable distance. ' 


2. Jlaihcavs have created facilities to trade and com- 
merce, rendered the transit rapid and shortened the 
journey. [ V\de ike etsay ] 

8. The JOlectriciiy which is nsefnl for lamps, fans, 
tramways and telegraphs etc. has produced a marvellons 
change in the world, t Vide the essay ] 


4. The Aeroplane is perhaps the greatest triamph 
of science. Man co n fly in the air like birds and the 
imaginative fiights, mythological stories and poetic dreams 
have been proved true in the20tb centnry. [ Vide points 
on ti "J 

5. Suhmarine is another scientific invention of the 
present time ; it sails under water for days and months 
without producing any harm to the lives of men who 
can live quite comfortably, enjoy light, warmth, cook 
food, take fresh air and water and can see the things on 
the water surface quite clearly. 

6 Various sorts of gum^ and cannons, etc, and 
numerous other engines of destruction which were freely 
Ufccd in the Great War, astonish no doubt, an ordi- 
nary man, yet are wholly for the destruction of life^ and 
very little for good. 

7. Invention of machines and locomothes for the 
manufacture of articles of commerce* and cultivation of land 
have altered the habits aud ideas of the people Now- 
a-days with the help of these machines the mills daily 
turn out a great quantity and variety of cloths and goods 
at a marvellous speed. Books which were formerly costy 
and rare, to-day, owing to the invention of printing and 
mamifactvre of paper, are cheap and Oin -be had very 
f easily. > 
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8. Wonderful discoveries of properties of things and 
medicines which ' can hpal all wounds cansed by accident 
or battle and cure diseases; the varions sciences, such as,. 
Astronomy, Astrology, Botanjr, Zoology, Chemestry, Phy- 
sics, Archaelogy etc. and the instrnments invented for ex- 
perimenting and secnrlng accurate troths have greatly 
increased man’s knowledge of himself, of animals and 
plants and of atmosphere about him.. 

9. Two views held — some say man has made the 
'greatest progress that can be thongbt of in the scientific 
age, while others say that man has not been profited 
more by the modern inventions and discoveries than he- 
was in former times and they support their arguments 
by sajing that < these are meant more for war than for 
peace and are used more for the deslrnotion of lives and 
property than for the good of humanity. 

/' 10. There is at least some truth in these two .views'. 

Both are true in one sense while in another both are 
false. Tbe former is too wide, the latter is too narrow. 
Some are toO; dnll or too conservative to make a just 
coinparison. ^ The best course lies midway between the 
two. We most admit that the misnse of the scientific 
achievements has wrought a tremendons loss and destruc- 
tion to humanity, and this can be best shown from the results 
of the Late War, which can by no means be repaired; but the 
right and proper use of these can bring great advantages 
,to man. 

i * ^ 

11* Hence we should not misuse tbe scientific 
achievements hut admire tbe power and glory of God 
who has given to man' a wonderful mind which has pro- 
duced marvellous changes in the world. 

^ Peace hath her victories no less renowntd than wan 
y 1, The quotation is from Milttfn’s sonnet to Crom- 
well where the poet says that though the external enemies 
have been crushed and vanquished in a war by him, he 
has still internal enemies in time of peace which are 
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equally difficnlt and tlieir snbjeotion is equally neces* 
satj. He means that internal reforms are as essential 
ns the military achievements. 

2. It sounds a paradox thongli it is really true. 

3. It means that victories oi vrar are often talked of 
but not so much those of peace which aro just as glorious ' 
as are military distinctions, but which are quite different 
from human enemies; and as they are invisible so they 
are very difficult to subdue or conquer. 

4. The victories of peace are — (1) over forces of nature 
by scientists (2; over diseases by doctors and physicians (3) 
over ignorance, false belief, snperstitions notions, evil 
passions and bad habits, manners and customs by reformers, 
social, political, educational and moral. 

5. Description of each type. 

6. These successes have boon achieved by the intel- 
lectual and physical faculties or powdts when men are 
free to indulge m beneficial and peaceful reforms m times 
of ‘ peace and when there is no war, disturbance or 
rebellion. 

7. The Science of Engineering has overcome the 
obstacles such as rivers, mountains, oceans, deserts and 
jungles, created by the natural forces, by means of 
bridges, tunnels, steam or electric power used in ^ips, 
railway trains and aeroplanes etc Besides, human mind 
has improved the means of social intercourse, communi* 
cation and facility to trade and commerce through 
telephones, telegraphs and wireless telegraphy etc. 
(Further see essay on “Wants and desires are the 
cause of all human activities.”) 

8. Naturally man falls victim to various diseases 
and epidemics which would have wrought havoc 
to the human race had the human mind been not 
able to check successfully' their ravages and to arrest 
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their progres by improving the sciences oE surgery and 
medicine etc. and by introducing means and roEorms into 
the sanitary systems. 

9. Again, man’s victories over ignorance, illitraoy 
and superstition ' is by difPnsing clomentary education 
in schools, and by imparting higher education in 
colleges. 

10. With the abolition oE , slavery which is the great 
victory won in peace, all men are given equal rights 
and privileges to enjoy and they are not. subject to 
inhumane treatments or barbarous tortures as were 
inflicted by the Courts oE Inquisition. All men are re- 
garded equal and are given freedom o£ action and 
speech. 

11. Victories over passions, prejudices, hatred, malice, 
and jealousy— all have been won by moral reEormers who 
try in peace to create and develop the noble feelings oE 
mutual love and syjupathj among men. 

12. Moreover, the victories oE peace are lasting and 
leave their permanent effect s>n the people, while the 
triumphs of war are short-lived. 

13. The territories conquered today may bo lost but 
the beneficial reforms introduced in time of peace aro 
“ everlasting heritage of mankind ” Victories of peace 
are npt less renowned than those of war, because they have 
been often won without bloodshed and without fighting 
and hence ore based on the feelings oE love and good wilu 
Lastly the victories oE war depend upon those of 
peace, for it is in time oE peace that provisions are stored 
up, forces mustered up and arms and amunitions are 
collected to be used in time o£ war. 
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How can we snccefed in this world? % 

Snccess is now difficult owing lo the keen competition 
in every walk of life. Snccess requires, '‘intelligence, 
industry, originality, combined with technical skill, pert 
severance, patience, concentration of aim and the right 
application of energy.” We should be quite at home with 
or have a thorough knowledge of the trade we undertake, 
the profession we pnrsno and the course of action wo 
follow. In addition to bookish knowledge we ranst have 
practical knowledge and evperlencc. A man of versatile 
genins and pliable nature is sore to succeed in every 
undertaking Hence integrity, good character, tact anct 
judgment, self-restraint and thorough mastery of business 
are the sure pass-port of success. 


Duties'^of Students. \ 

1. Student life — Uiat period of life during which stu- 
dents are not beset with cares and anxieties of the world and 
the obligations and responsibilities arc not pressing. It is 
tmly called Golden Period of life, because students are 
almost free to indulge in innocent enjoyments and take 
everything in a playful spirit, which, of course, they will 
rarely or hardly partake in after their school or college 
career is over; for then thev will have to attend to house 
bold djities and domestic affairs and will have not much 
time to return to the former simple pleasures. But the 
parents or guardians at home and teachers or professors 
in schools or colleges should keep watch on the manners 
and behaviors of stndents that they may not misnse the 
limited amount of freedom given to them. The sense of 
duty and responsibility should be gradnally developed in 
the minds of * boys * that when they grow in years and 
become ‘students’ they may realise the importance of their 
positions. 
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2. Henco Here are three important duties which all 
young students must observe or obligations which they are 
bound to owe. 

3. The finl duty o£ students is to help their parents 
specially in their old age, as it is to them that they owe 
their evistcDce and support. That is implied in the word 
obedience. They must in all circumstances try their best 
not to displease their fathers and mothers or relatives 
who take particular interest in their doings. They should 
with their good deeds and noble actions try to bring hon> 
our and glory to their parents and avoid anything 
which would mar the reputation oE their family. 

4. Kext duty of students is towards their teachers or 
professors. The teachers look to the interest and wel- 
fare of their pupils, take care of them and their studies, 
like the parents, treat them lovingly and affectionately. 
}t is not wrong to sny that teachers are oven greater than 
parents of students in this respect that they open all 
doors of knowledge to their pupils and tell them about 
the power of God, about the mysteries of nature, 
about the riddle of the world, turmoil of life and show 
the true paths of success in life, and over and above 
all, make them practical, develop their physical and intel- 
lectual powers, and render them fit for encountering 
and owerpowering the trials and temptations of life 
successfully. Hence it is to their teachers that stu- 
dents should pay them due reverence and esteem, even 
though they take no genuine interest in their works and even 
though they feel no real love for them, as is generally the 
case with some teachers of the present days ; for they care 
more for their pays than for the students’ studies. After 
all, inspite of some defects ia teachers, they are still 
teachers, and as such they should occupy a place in the 
hearts of their pupils next only to that held by them for 
their parents; for their ''task is not to find fault with their 
teachers, but to discover some good from every thing 
they learn and admire the noble virtues that are in their 
teachers. 
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5. The third doty oF stcdents is to the public or to 
Ihe “vrorld nilurse. ''Besides^thetwo qualities, the obedience 
to. parents and reverence 1o teachers, they owe a 

"very important duty to the world. 

6. It is the young students at schools or colleges who 
. ibrm the rising generation oC India. “ They are destined 
>, to iplay an important part in the evolution o£ Indian 
.nationalism'* They will complete the half-finished work 
'of their elders. They will ameliorate or better the social, 
political and economical conditions oF the people. They 
will soon become lawyers, barristers, judges, justices, 
collectors, magistrates, statesmen, businessmen and 
merchants after their school or college careers are over. 
But as long us they are students they should abstain them- 
selves from entering the ‘whirl pool of politics.* They 
shoaid not respond to the voice of their leaders when they 
.ask* them to give np their studies and join them in their 
sacred cause. They should, on the contrary, coneen- 
trate all their energies and divert their whole attention 
to their studies and studies alone; for tbero are others 
and they arc, of coarse, in large numbers, to help them in 

'lurtfaering the cause of their political activities. It is 
' therefore suicidal policy, and it bus been admitted so even 
•fay ffae exponents of it, tc^^kili the noble spirit of stnden^ 
by dragging them in the worldly matters before their 
actual time comes. 

'‘Fame is the last infirmity of the noble mind. ” 

1. This quotation has been taken from Milton’s 
Xiyoidas and means that the love of fame—a weakness 
from which even the noblest ore not free and which clings 
.-to a man even thoogh ''all others have been shaken off-^ 
is the incentive that urges a man to hate pleasures and 
spend all his time in hard work and be doing greot deeds. 

2 All men, great and small, rich and poor, wish 
to acquire fame and gain popularity. Poets, statesmen, 
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scholars, eloqaent speakers undertook difficnlt tasks and 
hazardous deeds all being led by this desire Eor fame 
and distinction Their ‘’"researches, discoveries and 
inventions have greatly benefitted mankind. They have 
widened the field of hnman activity, accnmnlated and 
' treasured up the hnman knowledge and experience and 
increased hnman happiness and comfort. The noble ex- 
amples set by great men enconrage. strengthen and inspire 
the coming generation to. act nobly They have raised 
men from obscurity to positions of hononr and respect. 
Tuey have produced many patriots. 

3. To do a thing For the sake of doty is better and 
more admirable than to do it merely for distinction and 
fame There have been men who did noble deeds and 
rendered meritorious and excellent services without any 
love for gam or disdnolion, without the hope of obtaining 
any reward in this world Great leaders such as, Mr. 
Gandi and All Brothers, devoted themselves to the service 
of their country with much padence, perseverence, courage 
and ascetic self-denial. 

4 Pope described fame as “fancied life in others’ 
breath” But he is not right The desire for fame when 
it degenerates into a ‘ love of personal vain glory or self- 
exaltation’ IS an evil, but when the love of fame leads a 
man to work for ijie increase of general happiness and 
advancement of mankind it is not a bad thing. Hence 
really great men are those who are more “sensible of duty 
than of rising ” 

5 Man works hard for fame. He wishes that bis 
name should travel far and wide througout the world long 
after his death, that he should be immortalised and his "name 
he ever perpetuated in memory of his friends and relatives. 
But he is deprived of the reward of his labours, for jnst 
at the moment ‘ when be expects to receive it and when be 
hopes to shine forth in a fiash of glory, death comes and 
puts an end to life ’ Bat that is done with wordly fame. 
True Earned unattainable in this world; it belongs to life 
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titter death. * It dwells neither in the glittering leaf dis- 
played in the world, nor in the wide spread rnmonr; it 
tloes not consist in flashy splendour of succcess or pros- 
perity, bnt it grows in the next world where God finally 
decides and passes his jndgment according to the merits 
of every act of his’ 

Is it the great men or the masses or both who form 
‘ the history o’f a nation ? 

1. ileither the great men nor the general masses o£ 
the people can separately form the history of a nation. 
Xt is formed by the combination of the two. 

2 The progress of a nation depends upon its great 
. and eminent men who are responsiole to a great extent 
for its history. Again, since the great men who ocenpy 
the most prominent nnd conspicnons position in a 
nation, it is rightly said of them that^ the history of it 
centres round their doings, though in reality it should 
not bo so and the former histories ( specially of India ) 
are silent on the point of the social, economical nnd politi- 
cal conditions of the masses who formed bulk of the 
population. 

3. Experience nnd history show that in all countries 
of the world it is the groat men who brought about mar- 
velous changes and wonderful allerntiona in the world and 
not the passive masses who do only under the guidance of 
their great leaders. The soldicis fought bravely^ and won 
success and glory simply because they were directed by 
their commanders. The French people revolutionised 
Franco and overthrew the existing system of government 
hecanse they were organised under the leadership of strong 
and powerful greatmen. France rose into power and 
won great glory in the beginning of the 18th century 
because it was efficiently organised under Napolean. 
Henco it is the leaders, commanders or veteran generals 
who achieve brilliant snccess and not the soldiers who are 
mere tools m their bonds to serve their purpose and they 
attain the desired end by their help. Further, the people 
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are swajed by the elogaent speakers or orators and do 
paralyse and even revolutionise a government. , Hence 
it is really the great men .round vrbom the whole 
history centres. 

4. Bat this view excludes the great sovereign power 
which lies hidden in the masses. The great men by them- 
selves can not win success unless supported by the 
common people who in a way possess the superiority of 
actual physical force which would enable them, if suffi- 
oienlly provoked, to annihilate a power. Obedient as 
they may be within certain limits, they are in the last 
resort the masters. The great men are inflnenced by 
the masses of the people and hence their whole activities 
depend upon the universal approval of their plans or 
schemes by the masses. The key to success and great- 
ness of Napolean was that the French people badly required 
his services and because they found in him a champion 
and a rokintainer of their rights and privileges. 

6. Hence the great men as well as the masses form the 
history of a nation. The progress of a nation depends 
upon the genius, skill and tact of the great men and the 
Willing con«ent and whole hearted support of the people j 
and lu case the people are unconscious of the aims and 
objects they should be taught, trained and organised in 
the best possible way ^ 

Veneration for antignity. 

1 1 It is inherent in the nature of man' as the past 
has some oharms which create feeling of reverence for ’ 
it. It plays an important part m India and has become 
deep rooted in the minds of the people. 

2. In adversity a man remembers with delight the 
happy moments of his prosperity, Indians are regarded 
Uncivilised and'are treated with contempt by the torch 
bearers of Western civilisation Hence they take great 
pleasure m remembering their past glory and ancient 
civilisation and keeping the latter as their ideal they try 
to attain it. * 
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3. The Enropeans are too ranch proud of their recent 
scientific discoveries and inxentioos to show veneration 
for antiquity and so their highest ideal is the attainment 
of gold and and glory not veneration for God and Christ. 
Hence they go too back and the Indians go too far in 
venerntioD for antiquity, 

4. How to show this respect for the past ? It is not 
to follow or adopt blindly and nnconsoionsly old enstoms 
and institutions simplj because they are old and have 
come down to ns, or becanso the ancient who were wiser 
than the present originated them to bo adapted to all times. 
But it is to trace their origin, preserve the remains and 
then to take np a definite and pieciso attitude towards 
them. Finall) modify or correct or if possible reject 
altogether that which is harmful and apply what is good 
to the present conditions. 

5. There is chnnpo in every thing change in our tho- 
ughts and ideas, in our habits and customs As ‘old order 
changeth yielding place to new,’ so wo must have change 
in our manners and customs, otherwise there can be no 
progress in the world. 

6. Hence it is unreasonable and undesirable to stick 
to the past or adhere to old institutions and customs as 
is the case with the Indians for no other reason than that 
these have been observed by their ancestors. 

7. There is no moral and religious instruction, for 
eimmplp, imparted in our school'^ or colleges, which was 
the chief characteristic feature in ancient civilisation of 
India. This question, like all other questions, should be 
studied thoroughly, for it is e‘»8entinl in modern time and 
a reasonable conclusion should bo arrived at. 

8. Again inordor to show true respect for the past we 
should not shower down volleys of abuses or attack rightly 
and wrongly, in season and out of season, even the noble 
traits in the characters and policies of the former kings 
of India simply because they were Hindus or Mohara- 
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xnadans, Kest nssorod, tlioro is absolntclj no nse in do« 
ing so. On the other bund, this shows our lack of jndg> 
meat and foresight and this reveals the weakest point in onr 
character. The characters of somokings have been painted 
in diiVeront colonre, it is trno, bnt it is onr dnty not to be 
narrow minded, conservative and orthodox in onr views, 
bnt to bo genorons and kind hcnrled towards Anrangzeb 
and Sivaji, for instance. Wo shonld hold free views and 
independent opinions on certain ranitors and not be easily 
Bvrayed by the oily speeches of the so called ‘ platform 
speakers ‘ without mastering the sitnation. But this 
snould not bo conslrned in a bad •sense. The ‘platform 
speakers* are generally those who sow the seeds of 
disunion and parly feeling among the vnrions castes and 
creeds and who try to undermine the grand and noble 
structure raised by the greaterst man of India. It is again 
‘spiteful intalercnce’ and no vencratin to despise other na- 
tions because they differ from us, because their customs and 
manners and civilisation arc quite opposed to ours. 
Bnt the true respect for the past is to regard the peoples 
of the world ns our brolh'ron, tochorish lovonnd respect for 
them, to tost them in (ho light of reason and Gnding the 
applicability of their manners and customs to our present 
instiJ ntions, strive hard for the attainment of the 
common goal. 

The notes on the following essa^/f and ni giimentative 
svbjeUs from Helps' Essays and Broo/ sbanL's Letter 
Wilting, have been takeii toith a tiew to help the students 
to expand them into full eassays in their own toords ] 

On onr Judgment of other men, 

1. Donot form judgment in haste as human nature 
is the most complicated thing. 

2. In no case yon should readily believe the current 
sayings about men’s characters and oondnots. These 
may bO' believed to some es:tont to deduce some true 
conclusions like a shrewd and impartial thinker ; for they 
may be partial, misleading or erroneous. 
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3. Jast as your own opinion or judgment is not 
always correct, so the general opinions may be erroneous. 

4. Analysis of the various opinions about man’s 
■character ; — 

(a) Some are formed wiongly though honestly 
made, dne to the imperfect information or false 
reasoning. 

(J) Some result from prejudice, passion etc. 

(c) Some are based on total misrepresentations, 

either from imperfect hearing, or from entire 
mistake, or from incorrect report given by a 
person. 

(d) Some are dne to careless talk or some arise from 

combination of various oanses. ' 

5. Hence wrong and inaccurate opinions based on 
misunderstanding of fact's, are circulated by idlemen 
and mean persona and exaggerated by foolish people ; few 
people have the opportunity, the will and the ability to 
represent things truly. Besides, the lack of the knowledge 
of other men’s intentions and feelings and the intervene 
lion of other circumstances, prevent us from forming 
correct judgments There is also misinterpretation of 
motives of actions. 

6. Few persons like to accept the wrong notions of 
others or to judge others with a sympathetic or charitable 
-attitude, for most of the people flatter themselves and do not 
think good of others. Sometimes when they feel kindly 
towards others they 'dare not speak out for fear of bemg 
considered foolish or easy-believing men. 

7. The purposes of life require that we should judge 

about others, and often we have more materials than 
we are aware of. We may learn more of a person in 
a little talk with him. / 

8. We can discern some parts of a man’s character and 
intellect, such as wit, accuteness, selfishness, egotism etc.». 
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ihongh his power of judgment and practical wisdom, his 
temper and tastes are hard to discover and require 
careful observation, 

9. Under some cases we are liable to err in our judg- 
ment of others Some despise us merely out of pretensioB 
or amusment, or we are mistaken in our judgment of 
others because we are unable to appreciate them. 

10. The worst errors are made in our judgment of 
those who are dear and near to us as their doings are 
artificially contrived with a view to suit our tastes and 
whims though naturally they are not so. 

Advice. 

1. Advice is acceptable (t) when it coincides with 

our previous conclusious (ii) when we learn it from the 
study of life of a person (m) wben a man regrets over his 
past grievous errors and prevent ns from falling into 
them. * 

2. Advice when it is authoritative or forced upon ^ 
ns, IS most unwelcome. 

( 3. When we seek advice we should accept only the 
essential part and reject the useless one 

4. We should not seek advice of others simply to 
gain their support or assistance on a subject which we 
have already decided. The advisor too should listen 
carefully the whole story and then see how far he is able 
to give advice on it to our own interests as well ns his. 

6 He should clearly state all bis motives and should 
not conceal any, otherwise the advice will not be accepted, 

6 Advice which comes from a man of similar nature 
to ourselves, is most practicable ' 

7. We should give advice to others which may be 
most practicable and most suitable under the circnms- 
tances and which may be easily carried out. W e should 
not advice in a round about way, nor say wbat we would 
have done in such conditions, but should actually and 
definitely tell a man what he is to do and what he must 
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do tiodor ilie circumstniicc*?. Comment, however JudicioaB, 

not advice and the advice shonld alwn}s tend to 
praclicnbility. If wo have to change the principles or 
cotir«!e of action of a man vo should show him the diffe- 
rence of viovs between ns and him and trace the difforonco 
to its source, 

8. If tho*o whoso good opinion is of value to ns aro 
not consulted in a partienhr conrso of onr conduct they 
ma} probably orcrlool; it ; bnt they will ne\cr forcivo 
ns it after biuing consulted (hem wo net ^contrary to tWr 
advice. 

9. In seeking for a friend to advice, wo should look 
for nprightnf«s in him, rather than for ingenniety. Ho 
shonld he morally strong, and should be of nico cons- 
cionsness. 

10. IVo should not seek adiico from one who is 
pcrsomlly concerned in the matter or whose interests 
arc ini ol rod in it or aro likely to «nlTer by onr acting 
wisely for onr«solvc8. Hence ho had not bettor bo in- 
formed at nil nbont the mailer. 

Party Government. 

I. Argfuments in favour of party government. (1) 
It is impossiblo to get n government accnratoly represent- 
ing every sbado of opinion; wo must necessarily work 
on the principle of majorities. The party in ])owor 
theoretically ( and, in general, practically ) represent the 
views of (bo ni.ajority of .i nation on qnestions of tho 
moment 

(2) Before any great constitutional change is entered 
upon it is nsml to appeal to tho olcctornlo lor or against 
a proposal. This b^lps to prevent a strong majority 
abnsing its power for party purposes to tho national 
dolrimcnl (c <?., the Homo Rule Bill of 188G ), or it sup- 
ports the parly in its policy (o. tho election of 1900J. 

(3) When the majorily on any question is small, pos- 
sibly not representing tho views of tho notion, tho party » 
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are usnnlly ready to meet tbeir opponents by concessions^- 
The kno\»ledg6 that the majority of to-day may be the 
minority of tomorrow tends to prevent abuse of power. 

(4) The only alternative would be government by 
faction, which would really not work so well as th^ 
present system. 

II. Argnments against. (1) It seems a pitiful 
waste of time, and intellect that the best statesmen and 
politicians should spend their honrs in parliament in 
thwarting each other’s schemes. ^ 

(2) A party may get into power on the strength o£ 
some single issue and later utilise their power in legisla- 
tion not in accordance with the wishes of the majority 
of the nation. 


Or again, by misrepresentation of facts, based on the 
ignorance of the people of the real effects of some 
particular legislation, a party may gam the ascendency. 
The majority here does not necessarily represent the people. 

Have such instances occurred within recent history ? ■ 

f(3) Political strife during election time often produces 
bluer 'feeling, feuds that break up loug-established 
friendships. 

Instead of justly' laying befote the people the matter 
at issue, election speeches often degenerate into vilifica- 
tion of the policies of the opposing forces, and thns 
encourage personal enmity. The great principles are- 
thereby obscnred in petty and degrading squabbles. 

(4) The enormous expense of a' general election. 


III. Conclusions. 

Has Science a Literature ? 


I. It is' claimed that, as a scientific is opposed to a 
literary edncation, so science cannot have a real literature. 
What 18 literature? Generally it is taken to be 
those writings which may or may not have some fonda- 
mental truth but are of great account because of their ' 
/ 
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beiuty of stylo. Si riel ly, sponking howo\or, hteraturo 
con‘nsl<? of (fio collected writioprs upon any given subject. 
Does not tills intorprointlonf then, includo science ^ 

II. It is maininined that in Ibo wider sense of “Iitor- 
ainro” science is not adapted to literary treatment. 

In this reipcel the claim is partially true Science 
consicts of hard fact«, and has nothing to do with those 
flights of fancy in which the greatest literary writers have 
ro^clIcd. Brevity, combjncd with solid truth, is whafc 
is aimed at an 1 looked tor. Bat what shall wo say of tho 
writings of Uuvley, of Tyndall, of Lyoll? Had these men 
no lilerary power ? Tho works of tho first two have boon 
rend by many lIioa*nnd<t who make no claim to bo students 
of science For what, then, were they read ? IVas it not 
becanso the information was presented in that attractiro 
form wc nsualiy n^ssociato with literary writiogs? 

III. ^ Thirdly, it is said lint to bo a work of litorarv 
merit tho work most bo one that is cqnaily readable in 
all ages. The advancing knowledge ot scicnco makes this 
impossible with scientific works. 

In tho case of mere statemonts of facts this is so. Bn( 
what shall we say of books liko The complete Angler and 
the JSatural Jliilory of Sclhorne ? Arc those nnscientifia 
bccansc they arc not modern ? Jiloreover, would many 
of tho great works in litoralnro retain n perennial popn* 
larily if they' were based, like scientific trenli30‘», on over* 
changing data insload of on a fow olomental passions thab 
remain the same for all lime ? 

Again, cannot scionco claim to liavo its sham in tbo 
glory of what is regarded aspnre litoraturo ? Shafcospoaro’a 
works ore foil of Inc scicnco of bis day; billion’s Paradite 
Lost is a prosentafion of cosmogony as ihon understood p 
Tennyson’s works arc full of the spirit of his ago, of tho 
Eclcnlific discoveries of tho ninotoonlb century. 
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IV. Conclnaions. 

Was Writing a Greater Discovery than Printing ? 

I. Writing. (1) Writing has always preceded print- 
ing. With all nations the first step m graphical oom- 
mnmcation has been the employment of character traced 
by hand ; mechanical processes have developed later. 

(2) All the greatest books have first been written; the 
MS. has been copied at a later date in printing. 

(8) Writing can be carried on in almost any place. 
A man’s thonghts mast be recorded as they come to him 
if they are to be present, bat nsnally this happens under 
conditions snoh that if writing were not available the 
thoughts would be lost. 

II. Printing. (1) Many copies may be printed in 
the time required to write one 

(2) What would be the result of this in the price of 
books? Would it have any effect on the mass of the 
people with regard to their general reading ? 

(3) Has printing had any effect on the advance of 
' knowledge which could not have been achieved by written 

books alone ? 

•s 

Printing was the natural outcome of a desire that ' the 
key to the great truths should not remain in the posses- ' 
sion of a few. ‘ 

t 

’ If Printing had not been devised, is it not likely that 
Some other means of rapidly reproducing the substance 
of a MS. -would have been invented * 

' (4) Printing is much' belter than writing for ensuring 
ahouracy of knowledge. Some authors are such bad pen- 
men that within a few years of their death their works 
would be the snbject of endless discnssion because of the 
■nnintelligibility of the writing. 
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Is Falseliood ever Defensible ? 

' . > ’ 
1 — The degree of lying. (1) * White' lies : Conven- 
tional miss]nl:einents which are not intended to hide fanlts 
or injure others; e, n man instructs his servant to in- 
form an nnwelcome visitor that he is *ont/ 

(2) The hare-faced lie : Falsehood uttered with the 
fall intention to deceive; e. a boy knowing he will be 
whipped for breaking a window, declares (in the absence 
of witnesses) that he has not done the action ; the politician 
who tells a lie to ‘save his face’ or his party. Is it possible 
to act a lieV (See Palely on Lying.) 

(3) The ^utilitarian he : Falsehood uttered with a 
view to bencfitting others; e. a man can, perbops, save 
another’s life by telling a lie, though be may risk his own; 
a stateman by a denial of a rumour^ (true, perhaps,) that 
has leaked out can prevent war between two nations; a 
doctor conceals the truth from his patient. 

II. — The cause of falsehood. (1) In ‘white’ lies the 
causes which are chiefly the desire to avoid annoyance, to 
obtain amusement at another’s expense through his embar- 
rassment, mystification, &o. , 

(2) The real he has its origin in the desire to bene- 
fit one’s self. 

(3) The third kind evidently originates in a desire 
to benefit others. 

r 



^one seeks amusement by ‘white’ lies naturally resents such 
treatment. Lying pi any ‘kind has a befitting effect on 
the mind of the deceiver himself. 

(2) A person given to ‘romancing’ gradually comes to 

believe his own fiction — a self* deceiver, one of the most 
unbearable* of people. ' * ' . >• . i 

(3) ^Vhen nny one is intentionally deceived, by an- 
other he soon loses confidence in the 'deceiver,,' ■ '■ 

, , I . I't ^ I •>■1 
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(4) A lie;;suoce88fully ,toW ^to,conceal crime confirms 

the delinquent in his eVil course;^ hVis’ tempted to go from 
bad W^Orsei^ One'^lie lhadsVto anothef,' "and ^rith the 
iii(}r3ase*‘o^ falsehood 'there 'is a corresponding decline in 
the y?h‘dl0''’mo'ral sense. '** 

j 1 

(5) The ihflne'n'he of the example. 

’ tv.— Concltfsiohs. Id 'it hot "possible to avoid even 
while* liek?/^ In' cases where 'they do’ se^m'^'hecessarjr 
could not^ihe irnth he' told in snch a way as^to^attein ’ ’the 
ktime end?" Wonld the ^atilitatian* lie he aihehable to 
such discipline ? 


II I 



War Justifiable ? 

* ^ i * ^ 1 1 1 

, I.— Introduction. ' When we consider tbe^ loss of life^ 
pain, and calamities' wronght by war we are, tempted "to 
ask if under any circumstance war is jnstifiable A grqw^ 
ing tendency exists to ref er ’ matters in dispute’ to arbiba- 
tlon. > ‘ Should either 'conte'stant refuse to submit to airbitra> 
vtion, on wbat'.grounds shpuld or should not war be made?’ 

’ ' n.' — Arguments for. To check oppression and tyranny 
and infringement of nationar rights and 'pVivileges of 
'great inoment* ' ■ For the 'maintenance' of personal or 
national freedom. The fact that the wisest and most 
sober men of England .decided, on fighting against their 
own countrymen in 1642 and 1914 is strong 'evidence of ' 
the necessity of resorting to arms in the last extremity 
when liberty of person or'natioh is menaced. ‘ 

III.— Ar^ments against. The ternble loss of life y 
pestiUnce^abd fainine o^t4n follow' in its tarain'; it’ inter* 

, feres with agriculture; it produces 'disastrous' effe'cts' 'dh 
trade, often < Amounting almdsb to national 'ruin. Some, 
advocate an international 'aYmy'and navy to entree ^hb 
decisions of a court of arbitration on all national disputantSk. 
Such a course, is; ipapossible in the present 'state of the 
world’s progress ; and, further, it destroys; its own'’ argu« 
ir ent by niaihtaining that which it denounces. 
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IV. — Conclnsioiis. Ultra-advocacy oE either side is to 
be avoided— the recklessness of him who would throw his 
country into a deadly conflict for eveiy quarrel without 
the calm and sober reflection necessary in such crises ; and 
the sordid spirit and cowardice of him who says that nt> 
government has the right to embroil a country in war 
without the unanimous consent of the people, a policy 
which would mean,— yield everything rather than stand 
up for right and justice. 


History repeats itself. 

Ttoo sides— ‘1, It repeats itself because there are broad 
and general historical truths which have been universally 
applicable. From these we can predict the events which 
are most likely to follow as they have been^ true in the 
past. Hence this 'means that under similar circumstances 
or conditions similar results happened in the post or will 
happen in the future, but there can be no repetition of 
particular truths. That is to say, just as when Mohammad 
bin Tughlak’s kingdom extended beyond the south of the 
river Narbada, it soon fell into pieces, in the same way 
when Aurangzeb’s Empire reached the far south in 1700 
it was believed by the great men that it would share the 
fate of Mohammad Tugblak’s Kingdom. And it actually 
proved true, because history repeats itself. Why was it 
so? The reason was that in those days the king’s pre- 
sence at his capital was essential, or else when he was far 
away the provincial governors tried to shake off the yoke 
and became independent. Exactly similar was the case 
with Hnmaynn or almost>with all the medieval kings of 
India. As long as the central power was strong there 
were no great rebellions and general risings. But now as 
circumstances are changed with the ease’ and, comfort in 
the modern means of communication and facility to trifdo 
and commerce a revolt in a ‘distant' place* in India can be 
crushed by means of railways,* aeroplanes etc. 
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When any goTernment adopts repressive measures 
voices are raised warning it against the impending dan- 
gers and severe criticisms are made on the policy The 
statesmen base their arguments on the fact that 'history 
repeats iti-elf.* 

Thus we know that history repeats itself in this sense 
that it there are similar circumstances or -conditions the 
similar consequences are most likely to take place, but 
the particular truths will not be repeated. 

(2) History never repeats itself in the sense that no 
particular events ever occur e., exactly the same results 
can never be repeated unless there are exactly the same 
conditions and circumstances which is of course impos- 
sible as there is a change in the world and hence as there 
are no two exactly similar things If we hold this view, 
then we must admit that ^ history never repeats itself.’ 
But this is not implied in the qnestion.- 

^Hence there are no universally true historical prin- 
ciples on which we may safely base onr prediction as 
they do not always prove true. The particular events 
'also do not occur again and again so there is no repe- 
tition of particular events, though similar or almost similar 
events may be repeated under similar or almost similar 
circumstances. Hence we may say, not definitely but 
with much certainty, Hhat the similar conditions may lead 
to similar results, by basing our prediction on some uni- 
versal historical truths which have been applicable in the 
past and which may also be applicable in the present or in 
the future. , 


Are popularity and obscurity true tests of merit ? 

1. Definitions of Popularity and Obscurity. 

2. Does merit consist in popularity or in obscurity ?— 
Ho definite answer can be given as there is no fixed 
standard of’ merit. The merit standard . of the vnlgar is 
quite different from that of the wise. Hence many degrees 
of popularity and also many kinds of it. 
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3. The word popularity is derived from Hence 
when the common people begin to praise a man or 
give a general applause to him be gains popularity But 
we can not be certain about his real merit and false merit. 
It is possible that a man may be popular by his eloquent 
power of speaking though, as a matter of fact, he does no 
good t^ the world. This is false merit. While another 
man does really a great deal for the good and benefit of 
the people which immortalise his name. He has real 
merit and deserve/ true popularity. Hence popularity can 
not be true test of merit. 

The commdfi people differ from the wise os they 
are* wanting in taste and culture, and as they are fickle 
minded and of waverog disposition. They do not dis- 
tinguish right from wrong and hastily pass their judg- 
ments. They are guided by the outward show and lustre. 
They have no independent opinion of their own. Hence 
their judgment is not sound and the general applause is 
not always test of merit. 

5. But the wise have quite opposite qualities. They 
have fixed standards of judgment and so their opinions 
are authoritative and binding. They therefore pass their 
judgments after deep meditation and deliberate contempla- 
tion. Hence their judgments may be true test of merit. 

6. Milton was a' man of real merit but he bad gained 
no popularity. On the other hand, there may be men who 
have no merit but they become popular and are held in 
high esteem. 

7. This shows that in order to gain populariiy it is not 
always necessary to be meritorious, though obsenriiy or 
absence of popularity many often shows real worth. 

8. In some oases popularity is a' true test of merit. 

Some social leaders or public speakers who gain general 
applause are men of true merit as Mr. Gandhi, M. 
Mohammad Ali and others. In these cases popnlarify and 
merit are combined. . ' . 
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9. To gain popnlariiy and to acquire real merit are 
two difficult things. A certain .person may have real, 
merit tliongh he has not become popular or there may be 
a man vrho has gained popularity though he is entirely, 
devoid ot merit, A '’ocial leader in whom popularity is " 
combined with real merit is certainly a striking porsouality. 
becouoe he has sacriiiced his own interests for the good oE 
the )>eople and independence o£ the country, because he is< 

^ honest. and sincere in his dealings with others and because 
his words and' deeds exactly correspond to his uin^^ 
nature of the heart. 

30. Thus popularity is only an inadequate test ^ 
merir To be popular is not to be a man of merit, wlnle 
to be A man of merit is not necessarily to be popular, 
and so popularity and obscurity are too tests of' merit 
though j they are not always true Some times n man 
of' no merit remains in obscurity so that others may hold 
him in high oatoem when they come to know of him. 
Some times men ofc real merit try to avoid the public 
gaze Hence we can not say definitely about the true 
or false merit of persons who aie well known to the 
peojile at large or who lead a life of seclusion and' 
retirement in order to have mote time at their disposal to * 
devote to their pursuits. 

Consistency in regard to opinion is the slow poison 
of intellectual life. 

3 Define the word ‘consistency’ and , explain, its 
meai.ing — it is adherence to the opinions formerly ex- 
pressed. 

. 2 A man is .said to bo iuconsistent in' his opinion 
when his one view is opposed and cdntradictory to his 
previous one without obvious reason ' to justify the 
difference. 

3. Meaning of the statement — (1) To stick to tboi 
opinions expressed before leads far astray; from the, right 
path, of discovering or arriving at the truth. (2), Or, . 
to be more clear, not to change views and opinions in tho r, 
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light o£ farther knowledge and esporienoe, as the higher 

trath is always preferred to the lower one, leads to the 
gradual decay of the intelleotnal life. (3) A used key is 
always bright but gels rusted when kept in a place for 
long; and just so onr mental powers, when they are not 
used for a long time, become dull and inaotive and do 
not work properly and harmoniously, as the mind remains 
contented with the present lot and does not want further 
chang'e for the better. The intellect in course of time 
degenerates and remains uodevolopod. But this consis* 
tency must be a general one and not with regard to one 
or two opinions. 

d. Opinions are stages on the road to truth. They 
are never final but are always in the process of formation. 
Ohango from one opinion to another helps in the increase 
of human knowledge. Thongh with the advance of years 
we become averse to changes, yet it is natural that our 
views should bo always modified and corrected in the 
light of further knowledge and experience. 

I 5 Wo are whirled round and round in this world, 
which is constantly changing, and we are exposed to, 
dangers and serious risks. As wo advance m years we 
have to face the stern realities of life. Hence we should 
ebauge our views or modify our opinions unless we are 
consistent in them either ttirongh stupidity or mere 
wickedness. It is absolutely useless to seek for cousis- 
teucy or expect definite and coustaut views “ in a medium 
■Bo perturbed and fleeting. ” 

, G. If we hold the same opinion as we held somo 12^ 
years back and if, uotwitlisbandmg the changes , made, 
in out physical powers, wo still retain the provious. views, 
we had m our childhood or m youth, we would boj 
Tightly compared to the captain of a ‘ship sailing ^rom 
London to India, who insisted on steering his vessel by 
a map of the Thames tb'rdogb ont Kis voyaged 'He' must' 
he regarded as lacking intelleotnal capacity which thus’ 
lies undeveloped. Hence' opinions formed in 'yonth ' can' 

j'' •' i ''f) 

loot help m advanced years. ^ 
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. Qhange, is the order ,oE-nature. A politician , or a 
leader can not stick to one form or another. He must 
^ change his angle of vision t and alter his previous opinions 
according as the circumstances change. . 

8. , Ravages nnlike the civilised people go on holding 
the same opinion as their ancestors held generations after 
generations, and so their intellects are confined to the limited 
grooves, remain nnnsed w(and hence undeveloped ) at the 
same point without further progress Take the case of 
India as compared with -Japan. What is the master key 
to the success, greatness and marvelous achievements of 
the latter ? The answer is not far to seek. It is because 
Japan shook off most of the old false beliefs and supers- 
titious notions and directed her coarse of action directly 
in accordance with the advancing and progressing nations 
of Europe But with India it was quite otherwise. It 
stuck and still clings to the past customs and manners 
and follows them blindly. Hence the intellectual powers 
of the Indians being concentrated and all their energies 
being directed at the same point and in the same direction 
they legged far behind and did not progress beyond the 
limited sphere of activities enjoined^ by their ancient 
institutions. , 

' Thus the habitual consistency in regard to opinions 
in general destroys the mental powers. , 

v9, Oonsistency is not generally a bad thing. It 
causes decay in intellectual powers if we start with certain 
prepossessions and imperfect opinions and' do not change 
them on any account, if we mechanically pick up'^opinions 
from others without exercising our intmlect upon them 
Cr examining them in the light of farther experience, but 
believe them as true and repeat them merely becanse 
they have taken up our fancy. ' ' 

10. But consistency is useful and often leads to pro- 
gress if we form opinion after a long and oarefnl personal 
obser^tion,^and experience. In this case it is not neoess-, 
a^ that we, should acquire further opinion in order to. 
change that opinion unless we have some strong and 
reasonable arguments for its change. 
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11.- lo ohangiDg or modifying the previoqs opinion 
I Via held a year or two before wo shonld not be ashamed 
bnt shonld frankly admit that we had not thoronghly 
realised the gravity of the sitnaiion and that we wore not 
quite right in preaching and practising what we believed 
tmo ; and with the change of cironmstances and con- 
ditions there shonld bo change of methods and tacticS) 
like the veteran general of an army, in order to attain 
the desired end as soon as possible. 

% 

12 The previona opinions wore very good as they 
were stages on the way to the one wo now hold, 
as they helped ns in forming onr present opinion 
which too may bo an intermediate '^tage in arriving at 
some other opinion in fntnre Hence in reviewing 
the past if we find that we hold extreme or moderate 
views some 8 years back, we shonld not be discouraged 
bnt shonld try with redonbied strength and energy with 
the metods modified or changed ns a result of the new 
experience and increased knowledge and strive bard for 
speedy sncooss. ^ 

13. But too much change of opinion in a man on 
subjects without any reasonable and deliberate cause for 
the change, shows that be is fickle minded, that he has 
no original and independent opinion of bis own or that 
ho is a man of nojvigorons inteUcot. A man lacks courage 
when he changes his opinion not that he is personally 
inclined to change it, not that he has reasoned on it and 
has honestly arrived at a different conclusion, bnt that he 
does so for fear of displeasing his friends or losing hia 
chances of success by bolding a different view, 

14, Thus, to conclude, the subject is not wholly truei 
bnt contains partial truth. Oonsistoncjr is bad in one sense 
and good in another. Oonsistenoy without an apparent 
cause for its justification is not desirable and causes 
the decay of intellect. Habitnal inconsistency in the 
same way amounts to want of truthfulness. Men ^should 
not refuse to change their opinions founded on^ sound 
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fSasoD and personal .experience"' throd^ll fear oE' being 
lulled illoigicdl.' We shonld test and examine opimSns 
in the light oE further experience and increashd knowledge, 
and see 'which form o£ Inconsistency increa'ses .'reasoning 
faculties and vrbich form weakens the foundation ol 
ibtellectual li£4, and then adopt the best course possible 
for the good of the people arid the country. 

^ ■- — _ ■ ' ; .. 


i/' 


War is a conflict of opposing Ideals. 


Two ideals — (1) Military conquest, -world domination, 
territorial expansion , secured by brutal forces and engines 
of destruction , the ruling principle is “ Might ^la^ righ^’ 
there is insatiable love of conquest, aggressive military, 
pohcy, disregard oE^ treaty obligations and national 
rights. (2) fighting for liberty; justice andj Ereedorn, 
common wealth o£ nations, the maintenance of right and 
truth, saving the small nations from complete , ruin and 
utter destrnotion, and establishing the pnnciples^oE inter- 
national law and morality ? 


^ Dhe effect of the Commercial "Enterprise on the 
peace of the world,' -r , ' - 

1. Wh!at Comjnircial enterprise 'is and how ik 'is 
carried ' on — It is a bold, arduous or, ^hazardous under- 
taking oE'goods, mer'Chaudise or property between coun- 
tries and comriinnities. For mercantile pursuits'a country 
or a natioii murft ti'y to (1) develop all its natural Vesoiirc^s 
and conserve’'energies applying capital in'various ways and 
in various countries, (2) corfyert the 'raw ihattlHal by some 
industrial or manufacturing, process such as.,faw silk, 
hide, cotton etc. to preserve ‘them ^ for the be^iefit oE the^ 
country, (3) take ^m'eahs to 'advertise the’ goods which' tl^o 
country can put' in'jthe 'foreign market’ and‘ whifali it can 

Affai* I. hL*I. 



requirements o£^the^p6bple. 
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2. Its eficct on ike peace of the , icorW-- The \?hole' 
•ol^ecl of the Commercml Enterprise is first * to capture 
ihe trade markets oE the world * and then io have mono- 
poly of them to accnmnlato wealth, to remove miseries, 
and calamities caused by poverty and to make every man 
happy and prosperous. But then with these objects 
there is the germ of selfishness which has been beautifully 
described by Goldsmith, an English poet, in The Deserted 
"fillage. 

Every nation tries to seize the resourcess of the’ 
other country which can no longer be tolerated by others 
and consequently they will all look with contempt at one 
another. In this hot pursuit of competition and keen 
struggle for livelihood each nation tries to surpass its 
rival, and in so doing it naturally neglects the interests 
of other countries, and thus war becomes movilable. 
This interference and the element of selfishness disturb 
the peace and tranquility of ihe world. Hence the terri- 
ble loss of life and property, followed hy calamities, 
pestilence and famine, disasti*du5 effect on Agriculture, trade ‘ 
and commerce, often amounting almost to national ruin, are 
all sure to ensue. If, for instance, Japan is not allowed 
a greater hand in (Ihina than America or other distant 
countries "uch as. Great Britain, Italy and Franco, war 
will he imminent, for Japan will plunge into the war 
and its flames will spread Ear and wide from one Conner 
of the world to another. It will exclude the ambas- 
sador of America and severe all the connections 
with it. Exactly similar was the case with Germany 
in the Groat War. She tried to secure all the important 
ports and passages of the world morder to facilitate her 
commerce. But the presence of a too powerful rival, 
Britain, on the sea frustrated all her attempts Never- 
^ tbcless, Germany declared war, invited other powers and) 
thus shattered the peace of the world, i What terrible 
loss of life and trade, what horrible destruction to peace 
and prosperity have been caused and what havoc has, been 
wrought during the four years, are quite inestimable and 
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can be well anderstood from the deplorable condition oE 
India and the affected areas Hundreds and thousands of 
precious lives were lost and 'blood of the soldiers flowed 
^in streams. But all these resulted from OommerciaV 
Enterprise. ' Farther, treasures are drained, energies 
exhausted, resources consubed up and the poor die of 
hunger and thirst in hundreds and thousands. 

3 But inspite of these disadvantages there are ad- 
vantages too in the Commercial Enterprise. It has beet» 
one of the prime agents in the civilization of the world. 
This fact is universallj accepted and therefore it would 
be quite useless to dwell on it here. A nation benefits 
itself mostly by manufacturing almost every article 'it 
consnmes, and by rendering itself independent of foreign 
imports It is dne to the lack of this practice in India 
that this country lags far behind in the modern light oE 
civilization and does not avail itself of the advantages of 
morden scientific achievements There is a Hindn saying - 
“In commerce resides the goddess of fortune.” This is 
true to the very letter. “For wherever commerce goes 
Art, Literature, Science, and Prosperity and Good Gover- 
ment invariably follow. Commerce generates friendly 
feelings and makes people forget their natural and politi- 
cal antipathies to a great extent and promotes national ■ 
wealth and establishes peace and harmony in tho' 
world.” 


The Duties and Besponsibilities of an 
Educated Indian. 

1. The subject is complex. Yariety of views on it. > 
what is meant 'by tho word ‘educated’? What sort of” 
education is required to make a man ‘ educated 

3. The duties and responsibilities of an educated' 
Indian are many and various. There js a great deare for 
progress, political' and social, throughbut Indiai TwO" 
special duties of an educated Indian are : — 
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(t) To his community — to raise the general standard 
o£ the members high, to impart technical and moral ednea- 
iion among them, to make them capable citizens— all of 
course, as is commonly supposed through i he English edu- 
cation; lo work out social reforms within the sphere of the 
community, remove tyrannous social evils or abuses of 
society, lift the people out of the unhappy surroundings, 
drive out superstitious beliefs and false notions from 
them ; reform the evils prevailng in marriage, caste system, 
female education —all those reforms first to be worked 
nut at home, then among distant relatives and finally In 
the community. But this task requires genius and capa- 
city, courage and patience to face the obstacles in 
helping their fellow men to march on to the destined 
goal. 

(u) To Ins country — to examine the past customs, 
manners and institntions with generous mind and to bring 
out beneficial reforms and remove the abuses prevailing 
there in. India requires responsible government which 
like n building must be erected on a strong foundation 
of “ intelligent electorate. ” Hence arises an educated 
man’s duty of spreading education among the illiterate 
masses of the people ; lor all the noble virtues and 
'the qualities of civil freedom can be cultivated by 
■means of good cduoation. Besides, the people should 
bo trained to change their views and ideas in the light 
of knowledge they gain by coming into contact with 
western civilisation. Eemalo education is ns essential 
for the rapid progress as that of men. Their intelligent 
co-operation is necessary. The educated Indian must regprd 
it his duty to relievo the misery and monotory of agrji- 
cultnral life. The rural classes should bo educated and 
their industries should bo organised and developed. ■ , 

But the educated Indian should not bate or despise 
men of other religions 6im{>ly bocanse they ore of different 
religions. Ho should sink differences of religion, caste 
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or oreed. He should preach and practise* religiop? tb- 
lerationi He ^shoold sacrifice his own interests for the 
•welfare of the people and good of' the country.^ Inshort^ 
he 'should try, to the utmost to join and upite men^ojE 
different religions andlpf various shades o^f opinion to work 
whole lieartedly to^yards the^ attainment of the (Jrovin, of 
dmUition. , . ^ 

' > 4. Hence an 'educated Indian should promote the cause 
of education, help in’ pushing forward’ sotsial and political 
reforms, assist in ‘ the starting of new industries, in the 
diffusion of education and<oan suggest ways and methods 
for removing evil effects of poverty and misery Besides, 
he can help the government on good points to carry out 
important reforms. He should be wise, experienced', 
tellable and enlightened, and should prove by nis words 
aujd deeds that be is fully tepresentatwe of ,the views of 
the, people. , 


'Catch word, 

r J 

, It is a word under the last line of a page, repeated 
at 'the top of the, next, a word caught up and repeated. 
In other words, it means ‘ popular ory ’ which is believed 
•vfithont oritioism, or reflection and repeated for mere 
effect. • . - 

It is not so important as opinions based on personal! 
( or independent ) experience and formed by'^the exercise 
of mind.' Catchwords ‘are uttered,! orcibly inprder tp provp^ 
some'stntements like an oath or,' like arguments. They 
are occasionally accepted, as words of -wisdpni, pa^u 
from one to' another in conversation and, inany, persons 
utter nothing else. ‘Mn some vagne way they, are 
supposed to summarise and ' represent' thh whole system 
of wisdom and'ph'ilosphy and irref ntable arguments. '* 



EVERY STATION IN ^IFE HAS ITS OWN DUTIES ^7^ 

“ Those calchvrords^ are used by ignorant people as iE 
they possessed some charm, just ns old oonhtry gentlemen 
think they have triamphod in argument when they^ have 
mangled or misqnolod some Latin qnotatjiqn.'’* t^ithi 
all their detects they ate oE immense service in stopping 
the months oi ignorant and inospenencc'd people and 
checking unprofitable discussion They are' nsod as 
tokens or symbols in the exchange of ideas, jnst ns coins 
afp the medium o£ exchange though, as a matter of fact, 
ihey have no groat volue. Lastly, they form h mental 
Exercise and afford delight to the mind when u man 
gaining a certain amount of progress in knowledge care* 
fully examines and reflects over them. 

Every station in Life has its own Duties. 

In every society and in every station of life a man 
has certain duties to perform which are allotted to that 
particular station. From the king down to the most 
ednimon peasant, every one is bound to' perform certain 
duties. For instance, a king is required to make laws 
for the good government of his country and protection of thn 
people from oppression. [For the duties of a king vide a sim- 
ilar essay.] And if we analyse the life of a king, wo will 
And that bis life is not a bod of roses. While, on the 
.other hand, the snbjocts are always bound to serve theic 
king and show their loyalty or devotion in any way they 
can. In India in ancient days people were divided into 
four different classes — the Brahmans, the Kshathriyas* 
tho'yaisyns, and the Sndras — and each class had separate 
duties to peFform \mde the essay on caste system ] In the 
society also'whether' western or eastern, we find the same 
thing.' Ea'oh man is required to perform a Pertain dnjiy* 
This is to6 'well illustrated on. n very small scale in a sin- 
gle family, bvery member of which *has to' perforia 
e'ertain' Bnlios toifrards ehoh other, ' For instance,' the 
duty b£ the father in a family is quite diffier^ent from that 
of the wife And 'the' children. The father is'the head of 
the ' family, and as such is required to support his’'wiff 
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and children and to ^ive ^proper edncntion and training 
to them, while children are boned to render proper obe- 
dience to him. Hence we see that there is none^ who is 
exempt from the performance of duties. These duties are 
some times vary largo in number, but this fact must not 
dishearten us. The sphere of duty is no doubt infinite. 
It is not in our choioo to be rich or poor, to be hapjpy or 
>nnhappy, and so we should perform the duty which sur- 
rounds us everywhere The very essence of civilized 
life is obedience to duty, which should be performed 
at any cost and risk. Duly and obedience go hand in 
hand. In our very childhood wo learn ^the principle of 
obedience. This obedience is discipline [vidb this essay,] 
and what wo begin in childhood docs not absolve us 
when we grow old. We must bo obedient even to the 
' end of our lives. Duty in its very pure form, is 
nothing else but self-sacrifice. In every station of 
life one has to bo self-sacrificing and self-devoting 
and without those, two, one cannot perform the duties 
attached to that station. Lot us remember the lines of 
^bo poet who says : — 

One by one thy duties wait thee, 

Let thy whclo strength go to each, 

‘ Let no future dreams elate thee, > 

Learn thou first what these can teach. 

’ - ' / 

Tiding’ Evil that Good may come. 

Bacon says, Some men flatter themselves that, by 
what sinister means soeyor their fortune be procured, they 
are determined to use it well when obtained. But lot 
such ,men know that this recompensing of evil with good, 
though it may bo app;:oved after the action, yet is justly 
condemned in the design,” This is a noble saying and 
means that no man is justified to do evil because the, result 
jrould be good, Tor.*, ‘good intentions . can .never . jnstify 
evil actions.” jPhp idea that' “{the, en^r sanctifies the 
means,” is a sad delusion. - It. is said that Bobin Hood 
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became a roi&o^ in ' oY^ei? ¥({ if {be ^ the 

oppressions of the NitlnsStf bafe>fftV‘6nt4ho'jf’fi6l}l^ outlaw 
committed mOBt'-miidhitf^ouBlfttulrjsjii inthhidiug’iSi&f f<?r be 
taught tfaoutandSibi b^^tbieves for the sake of plunder, 
;and j;aiTOd up a, gang> of »de3peradoMwhiQh,. became a 
terror* 'tot^thQ,,|a'ij|lj ^ K is a p.oWe-.sdjin^^^®'^^ Istble, 
"what a man sdwetn that shall'he also Map/'' He thali 



ion Hh.work'/ f^Whatevcor- good''‘ma;^anse'‘'frpih!airxiaIaw- 
fnl irctdnftho’‘OTerruling“iprovidBnc6'ofc<3lod;Iyet it cap 
never balance the evil The good is at ”ldasft uncertain 
i^Hlerthe eyil.i^.'actuallyrfoommitted;.^ that 

good v^mVy^vcoine/ Wis like? \.the j old ■: Roman, .pnstdm o£ 
toking..faoys < to f^sq|iie3„-o^,,dehapoiiei^ -'an^ ^drunkenness 
inorder,, to make them, avoid the same. ,Ihe,ooutBgioa 
hf'^evil 'Voxamplea , js^itar,' too ' yirnlent’' to 'Wilder *BuDti‘H 
jplalh .‘I'astidabld.* ft w,*a grWt ’jencppragomeni‘:io tho 
%i6ked to conitnueln thetr ovil.7Sfaysi,Qu^p tflmj),to|ion to 
others io^ follow their exampleri' Air can 'eee ihe evil, 
fettfc'tewMoaifyisc'ornvthh i£oUve. The’ pinful example is 
I>peh1ind''palpabl6,'bafc* 'Ihd' secret db3e'ctf''bttfribti’but of 



^ordly^ounmnfoBCifaight'c and] (power, rather than to Him, 
if.whoidisposeth tullvthingsf.”. iWo" readefurthec-iin the 
Biblo that Adam and Eye ate of the forbiddeaifrnit that 
jhpy might .^0 .09 •godp, ,']rhoyx gained “ the knowledw 

entailpd with 



testtKY",mt1i{lhy and 

Icdl'n noC'Adtd 'wl&lTown'undetstah'dmg.'' ^Imnlf ‘tHy wqys 
acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy* Bo 
rfoir'bdB^tinvthine oWnidyes^bubOdepart from evil, it shall 
bo health to thy naveb'andinbarrow'tb'tKy WupBi”* (ir 
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The Child is, father of the Man— Wordsworth. 

4t 1 ^ 

3, A'paradox. ' Literally; not true. ’ . ^ 

2. 'Two meanings possible — -(1) General. 

n • ■ '(2)' Particular. ^ 

(1) General. — <[()' ‘Father as in “Necessity 
Is the' mother (or' cause ) of invention”. 

/ (?»),,Orj, ‘Father* e=jpr/or <o, .as cause .is prior to^ir 

, ' > , ' ^antpcedent to effect. , / 

< (tii) Or,-*Father’-e=TOan, in smoZZ wiiniaiur^, with all 
/his > senses ' andi -powers undeveloped' and im- 

■ ' , i mature." • 

' Hebce^ the child is^ father 'of the' man because' of 
^ (i) priority/ (ii) "c^Sviisi {tiiiXuridevelopeE potoers 
' both'physicairand intellectual. 

(2) JPartionlair — (o) With reference tocpnh6xl^l^e'/orand 
appreciation of thd T>equties of nature^ eTioulM ie mope 
developed as 'the child advances in jear^-^'nd ifithis 
ceases death is better.’ ' ’ , ' ' ' ' . J , 

j'l, t.. ’ (J>) According to , W^prdswpcth’s genera! 
idea of child in which case ‘ Father * t=s greater itAan 
or superior tpi because (i) the child, sees every thing 
in celestial ZtyAt, .which the mac fails to feel or perceive. 

' ' ^ / (ii)themaoiBh6Bet'withoare8and 

anxieties' of the world and wishes to return to child- 
hood. ' ' ' ' , _ u J ' <L 

^ ^ (Hi) the child retains s'oine recoZ- 

leciions of the , glorious previous life in heaven, 
which ‘fade into the light of worldly life. ’ 

the child is a ‘ mighty prQ» 
phe^ and ^seer Uest\ and a reader of ‘the eternal deejfy 
which he unconsciously reveals and which men 
through philosophy 'try‘ to attain,, but fail in their 
attempts.^ , , , ' 

(u) the child is innoCenti faith 
is simple and nohUi and his soul ispur^, ' ' 
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Beinar&s on the views— (1) The general meanrog is, true 
and nnobjocfcionable. This is a fact and this is the 
natural growth of child . i 

(2) The particnlnr meaning reqnires 
some comment. With regard to (a) the child, when 
grows into the man, does not take delight in his childish 
phrsnits, bnt, on the other hand, has to face the stern 
realities of. life. Some poets, like Wordsworth, who 
■spent a greater portion of]hfo among the natural scenery, 
had an unbroken coniinnity fromichildhood to manhood. 
Bat this IS not trao in all cases. 

• 

, * -Let us examine the second part of the poet’s view 
'whore he says that child is greater than or snperior to 
man. This view is right in some cases not in all. Fhilo> 
Eophors, religions devotees, poets, old men, moralists, and 
•perhaps those who are tired of dragging this worldly life 
.,of miseries and anxieties, may believe, like Wordsworth, in 
,the superiority or greatness of child over man. But the 
. materialists or the scientists, the atheists or those who 
indnlge in sensual pleasures and bodily pursuits in their 
.manhood, will refuse to admit tho truth of the poet’s vieW, 

We may say tho child to bo father of or greater than 
rtho' man ns regards his innocence, purity oi soul and 
' noble faith. The child may bo called happier than man 
>as the former is free .from the toils and troubles of the 
world, and enjoys tho perfect peace of the heart and 
tranqnility of the soul. But this can be true of those 
, children who are healthy and strong and not of those who 
r ore weak and are suffering from some illness and disease ; 

- for, ns regards pain, that which foims-the saddest period 
,of life, exercises equal control over soul and body, and 
equally affects tbo child when he lives in the atmosphere 
of delightful fancies and the man who fights bard in the 
struggle of life for his mere existen'ce. Neither innocence 
■ of child nor wisdom of man can make an]^ insensible to it. 
But the ways of expressing sorrow and grief are different r 
the child expresses his troubles by weeping and crying 
and the man gives vent to his pain also in words. 
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ph*>rs pnnts and religions innocent and simple, 


des^nvb toibftiOallqd happier, and jjr{jalj<fr,^^ap jman m^tjjis 
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ihe‘*'n'ifeTial'"^o'r w^rldly"«ievrT point of the qneBtiori.ni' i/o 
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' The more we know, the larger is the circle of onr 
' Ignorance. 

Heretofore I knew tnoch less than now, and yet 
•was not half so much acquainted ' -with my ignorance. ^ I 
had a great delight (in the daily new disoo'veries which 
I made, and of the light which shined in npon'me ( like a 
man that cometh into a country where he never was 
before )j but I little knew either how imperfectly 1 under- 
stood those very points whose discovery so much delighted 
me, nor how much might be said against them, nor hov^ 
many things I jwas yet a stranger to ; but now I find fat 
greater darkness upon all things, and perceive how very 
little it IS that we know in comparison with that which 
wo are ignorant of, and have far meaner thoughts of my 
own understanding, though I must needs know that it is 
better furnished than it was then. 

Accordingly, 1 had then a far higher opinion of 
learned persons aM books than I have now ; for what 
I wanted myself, I thought every reverend divine had 
attained and was familiarly acquainted with ; and what 
books I understood not, by reason of rthe strangeness of 
the terms or matter, 1 the more admired, and thought 
that others understood their worth. But now experience 
hath constained me against my will to know, that 
reverend learned men are imperfect, and know but Utile 
ns well as I, especially those that think themselves the 
wisest ; and the better 1 am acquainted with them, the 
'more I perceive that we are all yet in ' the dark ; and the 
more I am acquainted With holy men, that are all for 
heaven, and pretend not much to subtleties, the more It 
value and hWour them. And when I have studied hard 
to understand ibme abstruse admired book ( as De Scieniia 
De Libertate Creaiurce^ etc ), I have but attained the 
knowledge of human imperfection, and seen that the 
author is but a man as w ell as I. — Ri Baider, 

Wit Wisdom. 

There is an association in men’s mind’s between dniness 
and wisdom, amusement and folly, which has a very power- 
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{al inilaonco m dcciston upon chArnolor, and is ilob over* 
como vrithoat considerable difEcnlly. Tlio reason is, tbat 
the oiUtcard signs of n dnil man and n wise man are the 
same, and so are tbc ontward signs of a frivolons man; and 
wo aro not to expect tbnt (bo majority will bo disposed to 
look to mneh more than tbo outward sign, d behove tbo 
fact to be, that wit is 701*3’ seldom the onlt/ eminent quality 
which resides in the mind of any man ; it is commonly 
accompanied by many other talents of every description, 
nnd onghl to bo considered ns a strong evidenco of a 
fertile nnd snperior understanding. Almost all the great 
poets, orators, nnd statesmen of all limes, have been witty. 
Cmsar, Alexander, Aristotle, Descartes, and Lord Bacon, 
wore willy men ; so wore Cicero, Shakespeare, Demos- 
thenes, Boilean, Pope, Drydcn, Fonlcncllo, Jonson, Waller, 
Cowley, Solon, Socrates, Dr. Johnson, and almost every 
man who has made a distingnished figure in the Ilonso of 
Commons . . .The meaning of an extraordinary man 
is, that he is cigld men, not one man ; that ho has as mnch 
wit as if ho had. no sense, and ns much sense ns if ho had 
no wit ; that his conduct is as judicious ns if ho wore the 
dnllest of human being", and his imagination ns^ brilliant 
ns if ho were irrctriovnhly mined. But when wit is co- 
mbined with "Onto and information; when it is softened by 
bcnoroloncc, and restrained by strong principle ; when it 
is in the hands of a man who can use it nnd despise it, ^ 
who can ho witty, and something mnch heller than witty 
who loves honour, justice, decency, good-nature, morality, 
nnd religion, ton thousand times bettor than wit ; — wit is 
then tt benntifnl and delightful part of our nature. There 
is no more intresting spcclaclo than to see the oflocts of 
wit upon the dilForent charocters of men ; than to observe 
it expanding caution, relaxing dignity, unfreezing^ cold 
ness, — teaching ago, and care, and pain, to smilo, — 
extorting reluctant gleams of pleasure from^ molnnoboly, , 
and charming oven the pangs of grief. It is pleasant to 
observe how it penetrates through the coldness and awk- 
wardness of society, gradually bringing men nearer 
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general love for others or of the good and the beantifnl. 
We must famliarise oar> moods and reelings, thoughts and 
ideas with those of a poet; we must be generous and 
charitable to others, broad minded and free from the 
petty eggoism, private good and personal interest and, 
in short, < respond to the poet within ns; for then and 
only then we may appreciate true poetry. 


The Divinity of Poetry. 

Poetry is the record of the best and happiest moments, of 
the happiest and he^t minds. ' We are aware of evanes- 
cent visitations of thought and feeling, sometimes associated 
with place or person, sometimes regarding our own mind 
alone, and always arising unforeseen and departing un- 
bidden, but elevating and delightful beyond all expression; 
80 that, even in the desire and the regret they leave, there 
cannot but be pleasure, participating as it does in the 
nature of its object. It is, as it were, the interpenetration 
of a diviner nature through our own ; hut its footsteps are 
like those of a wind over tho sea, which the morning 
calm erases, and whoso traces remain only, as on the 
wrinkled sand which paves it. These and corresponding 
Conditions of being are experienced principally by those 
of the most delicate' sensibility and, the most enlarged 
imagination ; and the^tate of mind produced by them is 
at war with every base desire. The enthusiasm of virtue, 
love, patriotism, and friendship, is essentially linked with 
finch emotions ; and whilst ^they last, self , appears as what 
it is, an atom to a universe. Poets are not only subject to 
these experiences as spirits of the most refined organi- 
sation, but they can colour all that they combine with 
the evanescent hubs of this ethereal world; a word, 'a 
trait in the representation of a scene or passion, will toucjh 
the enchanted chord, and reanimate, in those who have 
•ever experienced those emotions, the sleeping, the cold, the 
buried image of the past 'Poetry thus m^es immortal 
all that is best and most beautiful in the world ; ii arrests 
the vanishing apparitions which haunt the interluna'tions' 
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ttipm'toj praptifft ipqgfes: qrvlfe^ating,| wqj^ppfid iRq^^sVrpplgo 
tprpi^c^.tbati.-v^ithqiat ^md pgriipp p£. imp .epthpBiasnurpqt 
person ever became a tree po^t.fir. painter, 
would imitate the works o£,.Jxataxfi, most first acenrately 
observe thepi^gnd'acjgarate gbspryil^Qa -}a^£ii0^fbB expected 
frpinathjose,pnjLy wKprtete^grea'^plepgnre^^pJtnji^jjjj b\ jl 
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uiirerenoe oerween tnem can oe cieariy pointea om, ^ . 

is of importance to rem4'ii{^*4f'i^.”''^asle‘^con^?8^ in^®^ 
power of jQdgiHga“g§aia8^ih5‘Jttie^'f/6W^ftte'k'bdbSrig. 
One may have\'‘ft6brfsiaei^dHl6‘’d€|tdtf'T(rfo!a^g“itf ^fJMtry, 
eloquence, oj nWdhtefi'fig>fefl?^-'i»li6 to^flsigrUliXdly 
any ^itebsUitn^Q^B gg§6fit1ora%%^8f “Siese 
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higher power ;;of j{Ko‘'’cn3ihd;(thhbrtasfoff^'&enins always 
imported gomothwg tmvcntivQ.,>or (Jt&ative,i*wbjoh*xioh§ not 
r&nn.jaei^o sen'sibiUty-jto'.beanty.Jwhere ’‘It is perceived, 
hat.wlnclL^ay'inoteovcr, prodace^ zieW' *Wt(ties, and^ek* 
]blbiilheih in'snch a- manner ,>as -strongly )to impress .the 
minds, oE’blbors, ;.!Re{ined taste Forms ^good' piitio ; bilt 
genins Ts jFnrthor neeosary to lorto.tho’poettorihe orafcor.i 

, ,<.It ,is -propet also to -observe, ‘that’ ^enins.is'a'wor^ 
vrhiob,. in common ncoeptoUon, estonds macb''fortber tbfia 
to the objects oE-tasto. Itls nsed to signify 'that 'talent 'dir 
dptitndo which we receive 'frob natarel‘!Eor 'eSic'oIling''% 
dny, one thing wbalover. * Tbns,' we speak o£ a genins'for 
mathematics, ns wclfas a genius ^for poetry-^ol]a geni^ 
for war, for politics, or for any mecbatticdt b&ployment.~~* 

This tnlont or aptilndonTdr^oxcelling in some one parti- 
,cnlar is, I have said, wbal'wo receive from nature.' By 
'bit and stddy, no doubt, it‘moy, bo, greatly, improved, ,bajt 
them alone,, it cannot ,b'o .acqmrod. , As., genius is a 
^gTSer faTcblty thou'Jtastc, It is over, according to themsnid 
;fi;ngality oE nature, , more limited in .the sphere, of, ^ 
dperatioos. ,'It*is not rmcommoDu.to meet withpersoiu 
’whb,havb an exccBonytasto* in seyeral of , the polite .arts, 
','iStich as music, pcet'ry, ^painting end eloquence, \pll t^ 
getbOr ; but to^find.one who.is, an, excellent performer, ia 
:b 11 IbcSolaris'is'mncK more rar^ or. rather, mdeed, snch^ 
^dn’e IS ndt to be looked ior. A sort of universal , gening, 
"dt‘Voao who is" equally abdi iadifforqntly turned towards 
•Ueveral 'different professions and' arts, i? no^ , likely -to oxed 
an day 'j allhongh there may he some ,£ew exceptions^^et 
^iri ^general jit,|Hol(ls, that when tbo'.,bent.oE thoj mindm 
fwholly,, directed? ■'towards- soma, one object,, exoIusiveJntP 
'baabner of others, ,ibore is tbp fa!rost,.prospect of eminence 
"in 'tbati^ whatever, it,^e.j “The mys -wnst converge 
f pbitit, in order to glow, intensely, — JOr* Sugh piatr^, ,jri 
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' t , The. True Strength of Kings. 

Tbey say the goodliest’cedars which grow on the high 
monntainB of Libanns tbrnst their roots between the clefts 
of hard , rooks, the better to , bea r thehiselTes against the 
strong 1 storm's that blow there. ' As nature has 'instructed 
i;bo5a>kings of trees, 'so has reason taught tbe kings of 
men to root themselveb in-the hardy hearts of tbeir faith- 
ful subjects ; and asithose kings of trees have 'large tops, 
eo have the ]bags of men large crowns, whereof,, as the 
.first woul.d 8oo;i be broken froih their bodies, • were '-they 
^ot underborne by many branches, so would the ' other ' 
"easily totber, were they not fastened on their heads,' with ' 
the, strong cbaios of civil justice and, of martial discipline. 
— Sm* Walter Haleigh. \ * Jo" 

^ . - ^ r ' Eove. ^ ‘ , 

The stage is more beholdop to We, than the lib of 
'man. For as to the stage,' love ‘is ever a matter of comedies, 
■iand d’ow'end then'of tragedies ; but in life it doth much 
'mischief, sometimes like a siren, sometimes like a fnry. 
“You may observe, that' amongst' all (he great and -wormy 
persons,' •whereof the ‘memory reihainetb, either ancien,^ or 
recent,' there is not one that hath been transported to the 
mud degree' of lo,ye which shows,' thtli great 'spirits and 
great ’business do'jkeep’out this weak passion. You must, 
except neverthelbSB Marcus AhtbninSjr'^th'e half partner of 
'the empire'of "Koine,'’ hnd'’'Appius ,CIaniiin8 the decemvir 
and lawgiver jf'Jwhereof the former was .indeed^*' a 
voluptuo'us^ mail*'^aud inordinate ; b'u't -'the latter , was _an, 
austere ^and wise "man ; and therefoi'e, it seems, thougli 
rarely,' that love can find entrance, not only into nn open 
heart, but also into a heart well brtified, if watch he not 
well kept. It IS a poor saying of Epicurus ; “ Satis mag- 
num alter alteri theatrum sumus as if man, made for 
the contemplation of heaven and all noble objects, should 
do nothing but kneel before a little idol, and make him- 
self snbjeot, though not of the month, as beasts are, yet of 
the eye, which was given him for higher purposes. It is 
a strange thing to note the excess of his passion ; and how 
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it braves tbe nature and valno of things by this, that the 
speaking in a perpefnnl uyporbolo is comeiy in nothing 
bnt in lovo Neither is it moroly in the phrase for 
vrhereas it bath boon vroU said, that the arch flatterer, with 
yWhom nil the potty flatterers have intclligenoe, is a man’s 
'self ; certainly tho loier is moro. For thoro was never 
proud man thought so, absurdly vroll of himself as the 
tho lover doth of we person loved ; and therefore it was 
tvoll said, that it is impossibo to lovo, and to bo wise^ 
'Neither doth this weakness appear to others only, and not 
to tho party loved, but to iuo loved most of all ; escopt 
’the lovo bo reciproquo. For it is a true rule, that love is 
ever rewarded either with tho reciproquo, or with nn 
inward and secret contempt : by how much the more men 
ought to bownro of this passion, which loseth not only 
other things hut itself. As for the other ' losses, the poet’s 
relation doth well flguro them j that ho that preferred 
‘Helena, quitted th« gifts of Juno and Pallas : for who- 
fioovor cstcemelh too much of nmourous otteotion, qnifeteth 
boJLh riches and wisdom. This passion hath its floods in 
thio very time of weakness, which are great prosperity, 
and great' adversity ; though 'this latter hath been less 
, observed : whdeh both times kindle love, and make it ^ 
more fervent, and therefore, show itto'^be tbe child of 
folly They do best, who, if they cannot but admit, lovo, 
,yct make it keep quarter ; and sever it wholly from their 
serious affairs and actions of life : for if it check once 
wilb business, it troubloth men’s fortunes, and maketh 
men that they can no ways ho true to their own ends. I 
know not how, but martial men aro given to love : I 
think’ it is, but os they are given to wine ; for perils com« 
monly ask to bo paid in pleasures. There is in man’s 
nature a secret inohnation and nlotion towards love of 
others, wliich, if it be not spent npon some one or a few, 
doth naturally spread ' itself towards many,^ and maketh 
men to become humane and charitable ; as it is seen some* 
times in friers. Nuptial love maketh mankind ; friendly 
'love porfeototh it ; but wanton love corrupteth and om- 
baseth it. — Bacon. £ 
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the body full of crudities and secret seeds of diseases. 
Therefore measura not despatch by the times of sitting, 
but by the advancement of the business And as in races, 
it IS not tlie large stride, or high lift, that makes the 
speed ; so in business, the keeping close to the matter, 
and not taking of it too much at once, procnreth despatch, 
Tt is the care of some, only to come off speedily for the 
dmo ; or to contrive some false period of busines'-, because 
they may seem men of despatch But it is one thing to 
abbreviate by contracting, another by catting off and 
business so handled at several sittings or meetings, goeth 
commonlj backward and forward in an unsteady m inner, 
I know a wise man that bad it Cor a by-word, when he 
‘’aw men hasten to a conclusion, “ Stay a little, that we 
may make an end the sooner, *’ 

On the other side, true despatch a rich thing. For 
time* is the measure of basines<’, ns money is of wards . and 
business is bought at a dear hand, where ther** is small 
despatch. The Spartan’s and Spaniards have been noted 
to be of smdl despatch; venga la muerto de Spagoa 
Let my death come from Spam ; for then it will be sure 
to be long m coming. 

Give good bearing to those that give the first infor- 
mation in business : and rather direct them in the begin- 
ning, than interrupt them in the continuant e of their 
speeches ; for he that is put out of his own order, will go 
forward and backward, aod be more tedious while he 
waits upon bis memory, than he could have been it he had 
gone on in his own course But sometimes it is seen, 
mat the moderator is more troublesome than the actor. 

Iterations are commonly loss of time hut there is no 
sneh gam of time, as to iterate often the state of the 
qnestioo ; for it chasetb away many a frivolous speech as 
it IS coming forth Long and curious speeches aie as fit 
for despatch, as a robe or a mantle with a long tram is 
for race Prefaces, and passages, and excnsations, and 
other speeches of reference to the person, are great wastes 
of time ; and ihongb they seem to proceed of modesty, 

i 
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they are bravery Yet beware o£ being too roatenal, 
when there is any impediment or obstruction in men’s 
wills , for pre-occupation o£ mind ever reqniretli preface 
o£ speech ; like a fomentation to make the unguent enter. 

Above all things, order, and distribution, and singling 
out of paits is the life of despatch : so as the distribution 
be not too subtile ; for ho that doth not divide, will never 
enter well into business : and ho that divideth too much, 
will never come out of it clearly. To choose time, is to 
save time ; and an unseasonable motion is but beating the 
air. Thbre be three parts of business ; the preparation, 
the debate or examination, and the perfection. Whereof, 
if } on look for despatch, let the middle only be the work 
of many, and the first and last the work of few The pro- 
ceeding upon somewhat conceived m writing, doth for the 
most part facilitate despatch * for though it should ^be 
wholly rejected, yet (hat negative is more pregnant of 
diieotion than an indefinite ; ns ashes are more generative 
than dnst 


Studies serve for delight, for ornament, and for nhihfy. 
Their chief use for delight, is in privateness and retiring ; 
for ornament, is in discourse ; and for ability, is in the 
judgment and disposition of bnsmess For expert men 
can execute, and perhaps judge of particnlars, one by 
one ; but the general counsels, and the plots and marshal- 
ling of affairs, coma best from those that are learned To 
spend too much time in studies, is slofh .* to use them too 
much for ornament, is affeotation ; to make judgment only 
by their rules, is the humour of a scholar They perfect 
nature, and are perfected by experience : for natural 
ahiliUes are like natural plants, that need pruning by 
Study ; and studies themselves do give forth directions too 
touch at laige, except they be bounded in by experience. 
Crafty men contemn studies ; simple men admire them j 
and wise men use them : for they tench not their own use ; 
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bal tlml isj ft wi'-do'n whhoaf ihi'm, nnd nbovo thorn, won 
bj ob'or^aiion. 11“ id not to contradict nnd confiUo ; nor 
to boliovc nnd tnli** for gnui'ed : nor to find talk nnd dis- 
conr.co ; but to weigh nnd cnnsidor Some* books nro to 
bo tasted, others to be snniiowod, nnd some few to be 
chewed nnJ dipe«tcd ; that i*-, '•ome books nro to be read 
only in par{« ; oth'TS to be real, bnt not cnnonsly ; nnd 
Forae few to be read whollr, an t with diligonco nnd atten- 
tion Some book« aleo may lie read by dcpnti, and 
extracts mudo of them by others . bnt that wonld bo only 
in the less important arguments, nnd iho meaner sort of 
books : else distilled books are liko common distilled 
waturs, llishy thine*' Heiding makolh a foil mmi ; con- 
fcronco a re idy man; and writing an exact man And 
iboreforeifn man write little, bo bad need hn\o a great 
memory ; if bo confer littU, be h>\! need have a present 
wit ; and if lie re id little, he had need have much conning, 
to seern to know (hat ho doth not. Histories make iiien 
wi-'o; poet”, witty; tho mathem tlics, snbtilo ; natural 
philospliy, deep ; moral, graa'e , logic and rhetoric, oblo 
to contend “ Alicunt sludin in mores *' Naj, there is no 
Ftond nor impediment in tho amI, bnt may bo wrought ont 
by fit «tadic3 ; like ns diicates of (bo body may bavo np- 
propriuled exercises ; bowling is good for the stone and 
reins ; shooting for the lungs nnd breast ; gentlo walking 
for the stimacli ; riding for Iho head ; and Iho liko. So 
if a man’s wit ho wandering, let him study the mathe- 
matics ; for in demonstration'', if bis wit bo called away 
nover <0 little, he must begin again ; if his wit bo not apt 
to distinguisli or find diftVrences, let him study the ‘school- 
men ; for limy aro ejfniint fcclores • if lio be not apt to 
beat o\ or matters and to cull up ono tiling to proaeand 
illustrate nnolber, lot him study the lawyers’ cases : so 
o\ory defect of the mind may have a special receipt, 

-^Bacon, 
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Town and Conntry Life. 

Great towns do not necessarily produce great men. 
On the contrary, the tendency of li£e and pnrsnits in great 
towns is rather to produce small men. The whirl of 
business and pleasure which pervades the life of cities 
distracts the mind and hinders its growth There is a 
constant succession of new exitements, producing no 
permanent impression, because one effaces the other. 
While the country boy is allowed to grow up, the city 
boy IS rushed up. The latter is sharp and clever in his 
way, by perpetual friction with his fellows, and when he 
becomes quick and alert in his special business, he stops 
there and goes^no further. 

City life IS a foe to intellectual work. There is too 
much excitement, and too little repose. When the news- 
paper IB read and business is done and the play is seen, the 
work of the day is over. The young Londoner makes few 
friends; and if he makes them, tney are like himself. 
The late Dr. Guthrie, while in London, mixed much with 
city as well as country bred yonngmen. ^He said in bis 
Autobiography , ‘ It was then that I first saw the narrow 

limits and defects of the ordinary education of English 
schools. The city lads were, 1 doubt qbt, thorough 
masters of Iheir own particular department of business; 
but beyond the small hole they fillpd — like certain shell- 
fish in the sea-rocks they were amazingly ignorant of 
every thing outside ” Carlyle, in his rathei contemptuous 
way, said of the Londoners ; “ All Londonborn men 

without exception, seemed to me narrow-built, considerably 
perverted men, rather fractions of men.” 

Nearly all the great men of England, as well as of 
London, have been country born and country bred. It 'is 
easy to understand tins. In cities a youngman is but one 
of a multitude; his neighbours know-motliing of him, and 
he knows nothing of them. He sees what he has always 
seen, and, provided his pleasures and wants are satisfied, 
be receives but little idipnlse towards further improve- 
ment. It IS altogether different with the youngmen born 
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in fbe conntry, wbo comes, as it were fresh from his 
mother eirtlj There ho is more of an individual; he is 
al-io more responsible to those about him. Ho is acous- 
tomed to do many things for himself that are done for city 
boy by the accurate machinery of town life He has time 
to grow He knows his neighbours and they know him. 
Ho forms friendships, which often last for life, and it is 
more important to a young man to make one good friend 
than u dozen in different acquaintances He comes into more 
direct contact with his fellows, and his mind reacts upon 
theirs. The impression then made upon him grow, and 
if the soil be good, they will become fertile elfinents of 
character “ There is a country accent,” says La Roche- 
foucauld, ‘ Not m speech only, hut in thought, conduct, 
character, and manner of existing which never forsakes a 
man.” 

Though the objects presented to the mind of the 
country boy are less nninerous, they are better observed 
partly because they are more attractive and partly because 
they do not hurry past him with a celerity which confuses 
his memory and deadens his interest. He knows nature as 
well as men In a country-town or in a village or hamlet 
everybody knows everybody Boys hear of the needs or 
'misdeeds of their neighbours They know .much about 
family history, talk about it at the fireside, and take an 
early interest in spoken biography. It may be said indeed 
-that such biography is of the nature of gossip, but gossip 
at least indicates an interest in others; and wherever there 
is gos'^ip, there is also its counter part — friendship In 
large cities, on the contrary, where men live in crowds, 
there is no gossip and little friendship, because they know 
little of each other and care less. Thus men live at a 
much greater social distance from each other in cities 
than in the oonntry 

Though the country boy is mnch slower in arriving 
at maturity than the town boy, he is usually mnch greater 
when he reaches it He is left more to his own resources 
and IB accustomed to do many things for himself, thus 
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lonrning the essential lesson of self-help When he 
nmves in town, his fninllie- of wonder and admiration 
are excited; he feels himself in a new sphere, enieriains 
new ambitions, which be endeavours to gratify; and by 
will and pnrpose he often ri'^iM to the higliest stations in 
eiby life Thns the connlrv boy ?neceeds better than the 
born Londoner. As the late W.ilier Rigehot said: 

Hugo centres of intellectual and political life are suid to 
bn unprodnclive, and it may be that the feverish oKcite- 
nient which eshansts the parents’ strength, and in which 
the youth of the offspring is "spent, leaves but little vigor 
and creative power in the genuine cockney At any rate, 
there .ire few men greater either m politics, science or 
art, who have sprung from the exhausted soil of a 
metropolis ” 

— Sviiles, 

/ 

Prejudice. 

Every one is forward to complain of the pr^jndices 
that misled other men or parties, as if he wore free, and 
bud none of bis own. Thin being objected to on all sides, 
it is agreed that is a fault, and hindrance to knowledge. 
What now, is the cure ? No other but this, that every 
man should lot alone others' pi ejudices, and examine his 
own. No body is convinced of his accusation of another : 
he recriminates b} the same rale, and is clear. The only 
way to remove this great cause of ignorance and error out 
•of the world, 18 for every one to impartially examine him- 
self. If others will not deal fairly with their own minds, 
does that ro-ike any errors truths, or ought it to make mo 
in love with them, and willing to impose on myself ? If 
others love cataracts on their eyes, should that hinder me 
from couching ot mine as soon as I conld ? Every one 
declares against blindness, and yet who almost is not fond 
of that which dims his sight and keeps the clear light out 
of, his mind, which should lead him into truth and 
knowledge ? False or doubtful positions relied upon os 
nuquestionable maxims, keep those in the dark from truth 
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vrho boild on them. Snob are nsaally the prejudices 
imbibed from education, party reverence, fashion, interest. 

To those who are willin|; to pet nd of this great hind- 
rance of knowlego (for to such only I write); to those who 
would shake off this great and dangerous imposter, 
prejudice, nho dresses np f.ilsehood in the likeness of 
truth, acd so dexterou'sly hoodninks men’s minds as to 
keep them in the dark, with a belief that they are more 
in the light than any that do not see rilh their eyes, I 
shall offer this one m irk wlierehy prejudice may be known. 
Ue that IS strongly of any opinion, must suppose (unless 
he be self-condemned) that his persuatton is built upon 
gool grounds, and that hi-i assent is no greater than what 
the evidence of the truth be holds force's him to; and that 
they are nrgumenis and not inclination or fancy that 
make him so confident and positive in his lanefs. Now 
if, after all his profession, he cannot bear any opposition 
to bis opinion, if he cannot so much as give a pitient 
bearing, much Ic's examine and weigh the arguments on 
-other side, docs ho not plainly confess, it is projadioe 
governs him ? And it is not evidence of truth, but some 
lazy anticipation, some belov»d presumption, that he 
desires to rest undisturbed in For, if what ho holds be as 
be gives out, well-fenced with evidence, and he sees it 
to be true, what need ho fear to put it to the proof ? If 
his opinion bo settled upon a firm foundation, if the argu- 
ments that support it and have obtained his assent, be 
clear, good, and convincing, why should he be shy to have 
it tried whether they he proof or not ? He whose a'»s6nt 
goes beyond his evidence, owes this excess of his adher- 
ence only to prejudice, and does, in effect, own it when he 
refuses to hear what is offered against it : declaring 
thereby that it is not evidence he seeks, but the quiet 
enjoyment of the opinion ho is fond of, with a forward 
condemnation of nil that may stand in opposition to it, 
unheard and noexamined. 


— Lode. 
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Literature. 

(Extract). 

/ , 

It will be sufficient on tins occasion at the commence- 
ment o£ a new Session, Gentlemen, to understand in what 
Literature consists, and how it stands relatively to Science. 

In Ihe first place, I observe, that Literature, from the 
derivation of the word, implies writing, not speaking; this, 
however, arises from the circumstance of the copiousness, 
variety, and public circulation of the matters of which it 
consists When words have to be conveyed to the ends 
of ( he earth, or perpetuated for the benefit of posterity, 
they must be written down, that is, reduced to the shape 
of literature. 

Now I insist on this because it shows that speech, and 
therefore literature, which is its permanent record, is- 
essentially a personal work; in its very idea it proceeds, 
and must proceed, from some one given individual. ' In 
other words, Literature expresses, not objective truth as it 
is called, but subjective, not things, but thought, 

Now this doctrine will become clearer by considering 
another use of w^ords, which does not' ^relate to objective 
truth, or to things; which relates to matters, not personal, 
hot subjective to the individual, but which even were 
there no individual man in the whole world to know them, 
or talk about them, would still exist. Such objects become 
the matter of science, and words indeed are used to express 
them, but such words are rather symbols than language, 
and however we may perpetuate themviby writing, we 
never could make any kind of literature out of them. 
Such, for instance, would be Euclid’s Elements, they are 
not mere thoughts, but things. Thus metaphysics, ethics, 
law, political economy, chemistry, theology, cease to be 
literature in the same degree as they are capable of 
a severe ■’oientific treatment Science, then, has to do 
With things, literature with thoughts; science is universal, 
literature is personal, science uses words merely as sym- 
bols, but literature uses 'language in its fi^ll compass, as- 

f 
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incladiag phraseology, idiom» style, composition, rhythm, 
eloquence, and whatever other propeities are included 
in it. 

Let ns then pnt n<ude the scientific use of words, 
when we are to speak of language or literature. Litera- 
ture IS the personal use or e\t*rcise of language The 
pecnli.'irities of language have given it its character ' The 
Ihrong and succession of ideas, thoughts, feelings, imagi- 
nations, aspiration<«, which pass with him, his views, his 
judgment, his htimonr, all these mnamerable and incessant 
creations, to all does he give utterance, in a corresponding 
langnagp, which is the faithful expression of his intense 
personality, attending on bis own inward world of thought 
as its very shadow 

Thought and speech are inseparable from each other. 
Matter and expression are parts of one : style is a think- 
ing out into’ language This is literature; not thnqs, 
not the verbal symbols of things, not on the other hand, 
mere words^ but thoughts expressed in language. 

And, since the thoughts and reasonings of an author 
have a personal character, no wonder that his style is not 
only the image of his subject, but of his mind That 
pomp of language, that full and tuneful diction, that exqui- 
'Sitoness in the oollooition of words, which to prosaic writer 
leeuis artificial, is nothing else but the mere habit and 
way of n lofty intellect. The elocution of a great intel- 
lect 18 great His language expresses not only his great 
thoughts, but his great self. He fertilizes his simplest 
'ideas and germinates into a mnltitude of details. 

Recollect, Gentlemen, my distinction when I began.. 

^ I have 8 (iid Literature is one thing, and that Science is 
another , that Literature has to do with ideas, and Science 
with realities ; that Literature is of a personal character, 
that Soience treats of whnt is universal and eternal In 
proportion then, ns scriptures, the personal colouring of 
its writers, as it rises into the region of pure and mere 
inspiration, when it ceases in any sense to be the writing. 
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of man, of St Paul or St John, of Mosaic or Isaias, then 
it comes to belong to Science, not Literature Then it con- 
veys (he things of heav'^n, unseen \aneiiea, divine manifes- 
tation*!, and (hem .ilone— not the ideas, the feelings, the 
aspirations, of its hnmnn insirnments %vho, for all that 
they were inspired and infallible, did not cease to be men. 
St. Paul’s epi**tles, tben, I consider to bo literature in a 
real and trne sense, as personal, ns rich in reflection and 
emotion, as Demosthenes or Eunpulob : they are expres- 
sions of the sni'jeclivc notwithstanding those of oojective 
truth On (he other hand, portions of the Gospels, are 
of the nature of Science. That is, theio aie passages such 
as in the lacred Volume, tint are the mere enunciation of 
eternal things, without the medinm of any .haman mind 
transmitting them (o ns. The words nsed are in no sense 
Literature, not personal. 

1 shall sum up what 1 have said. I have answered, 
that by Letters or Literature is meant the expression of 
thought lu langnage, where by ‘thought’ I mean the ideas, 
feelings, views, reasonings, and other operations of the 
human mind. . And the Art of Letters is the method by 
which a speaker or writer brings out in' words the thought 
which impress him Literature, (hen, is ofi a personal 
chaTacter , it consists in the enunciation and teaching of 
those who have a right to speak as i e presen latives of 
their kind, a record of then brethren’s own experience, and 
a suggestion for their own judgments. A great author 
is one who has something to say and knows how to say 
it, I ascribe to him, besides great depth of thought or 
sagacity, or knowleilge of hnraan nature, as his characteris- 
tic gift, in a large sense the faculty of Expression. He is 
mastei ot the two-fold Logos, the thought and the word, 
distinct, bnt inseparable from each other The mm isto^ 
give forth what be has within him "Whatever he hia 
subject, high or low, he treats it suitably and for its 
own sake. 

He writes passionately because he (eels keenly, forcibly, 
'because he conceives vividly j he sees too clearly to be 
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Tagno ; he ib too serious to be otiose ; he is rii h, he is 
coasistent and is lumlnoD^. He alwaj’s has the right 
■word for the right idea, and never a word too much He 
expresses what all feel, but all can not say ; and his eay» 
mgs pass into proverbs among his people. 

Such pre-eminently is Shakespeare among ourselves 
and Virgil among the Latins If the power of speech 
is a gift as great ns any that can be named— if by means 
of words the secrets of the heart are bronght to light, 
pain of sonl is relieved, hidden grief is earned off, sym- 
pathy ^ conveyed, connsel imparted, experience recorded 
and wisdom perpetuated j if by great authors the many 
are drawn up into unity, national characlpr is fixed, a 
people speaks, the past and the future, the 6ast and the 
West are brought into com numi-ation with each other — • 
if such men are, in a word, the spokesmen and prophets 
'oE the human family, — it will not answer to make light of 
Literature or to neglect its study , rather tie may be sure 
that, in proportion as we master it in whatever language, 
and imbibe its spint, we shall ourselves become in our 
own niea'inre the minister of like benefits to others, be 
they many or few, be they in the obscnrei or the more 
distinguished walks of life, — who are united to ns by 
social ties, and are within the sphere of onr personal 
infinence 




Pnrther points 


— J. n Sevoman, 


on Literature and Science 


1. Iti^eralure — Derived from hfcr/i, a letter. It is 
learning or acquaintance with letters or books containing 
the entire results of knowledge and fancy, distinguished 
for beauty of style or expression, ns poetry, essays or 
history. In its widest sense it embraces all compositions 
^cept those on the positive 'sciences, mathematics etc. 
“It is usually confined to the belles lettreSf or works of 
taste and sentiment, as poetry, eloquence, history etc. 
excluding abstract discussions and mere erudition.” 
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“ Ib 13 a lecord o£ the best thoughts I£ gives pleasure 
to the reader “ Ib consists o£ books which describe the 
chances and changes, the jojs and sorrows of human li£e 
with a certain largeness, sanity and attraction of form.” 
The function oE literature is the cultivation of sympathies 
and imagination, the refinement of feelings and the enlarge- 
ment of moral vision It enriches the intellect, expands 
the mind and makes ns more generous and humane.” 

2 Science — “Knowledge ; penetrating and compre- 
hensive information, skill, expertness, and the like. It is 
ithe comprehension and understanding of truth or facts ; 
nvestigation of truth for its own sake ; pursuit of pure 
knowledge” It makes genius perfect, ilence it is 
knowledge duly arranged and systematised, and referred 
to geneial truths. 

Science and Literature — Science is knowledge sys- 
tematic and orderly arranged In a wider sense it em- 
braces those branches of knowledge of which the snbject 
matter is ‘ either ultimate principles, or facts as explained 
by principles, or laws thus arranged in natural order.’ 
Literature includes generally the helles-iettre^ or works 
of taste and sentiment 

3 Practical Value of the two kinds of education—^ 
Scientific education gives ns a clear and deep insight into 

the nature or reality of things. In science we are con- 
cerned with facts and bare facts and we make observations 
and experiments to arrive at accnrate truths 

Wonderful changes in the world are due simply to 
the application of scientific knowledge Scientific disco- 
veries and inventions, modern achievements and researches, 
have incrensed our comfort and happiness, peace and ' 
prosperity. The Europeans are civilised people simply 
becansp they have benefitted themselves from the scien- 
tific education Their seciet of success is due to this 
fact Scientific knowledge makes people utilise the 
natural resources of the conntry and reveals the whole 
myslry of nature 
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But ils .ibo«ck is hnrmfnl to humnoity. The Great 
War shovrs how tern hie wenpon for the destruction of 
life and itroperly it can become by ni?uig it for art ed tin'd 
ambition. 

Scientific knowl^doe affords o'! nintnna! or worldly 
comfort, blit it do*'** not ci'c n? spiritnnl knowledae, 
rather it lead< ns far -iwav from the right path The nuht 
feehnes of the heart the noble \irttie> of rightPon«Des3 
and cbnrni'. of life, all are be-t touched by or come under 
the scope of literature This is nor the work of scieneo. 
£For more points ^ee tl.c o‘=‘=avs on l^cetry and on Scientific 
knnwlcdce ] « 


% 

Education as a National Duty. 

(.1 ddnend tn Bombay.) 

Bducilion i> not so much a matter of the Government 
a« it 15 the duty of the people Itmn'st be tiken up, 
designed, guided and carried ont, by those who are not 
only the lo\er« of the country, but «lso by men who 
understand itc needs and who ore well aware of its pccn- 
liantirs. of its cbaracterMic- nnd of its traditions It 
mnat he founded on a huov ledge of the past of the country 
as well n« of its prc<5"nt ; it mn^c bo de<!igned in accord- 
ance with the ancient traditions nnd national hahics,to meet 
at evorv point the growing need** of an ever increasing 
nation 

Educalum, rightly considered, is irot-a-'mnifer chiefly 
for Iboso who are sonictiines called educMtional experts ; 
for a man who has been a teacher all his life will give 
knov ledge in a definite g^oo^e, little to the pnudples of 
Edneation. Hence in dealing with' Education jon want 
to rouse on the question intelligent and popular opinion, 
opinions of the statesmen, of patriots, of officials, of men 
of business, of fathers, of guardians of the young, should 
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corns into Iho conncil'? of all educational institutions, to 
shape a wide <;chemo of Educntioa and to carry it out in 
an effective way. 

» 

Today true education is stibordinatcd to the wants of 
(ho ftxamin ition room ; tor more lime is given to guessing 
what the examiner is likely to set in the way of questions, 
and trying to cram the books with “note's” that will give 
n boy sneoess in his oxaininalion, than to tho training of 
the boy in a way that will make him an intelligent citizen. 
We w.*nt men of wide knowledge of tho country on the 
one fide, and cdncational exporfa on tho other. 

In my own personal life, I have had experience along 
threo lines, two in tho line of an edncnliounl expert, as a 
Member of the great School Board of London. But those 
two lines, of experience are useless us compared with the 
experience I gamed ns a student of national life — the 
experience which is needed to decide on the knowledge 
to ho given in tho class room But if yon study 3 our 
country and know tho kind of men that your country 
needs, then it is easy to framo n scheme of Education 
which will provide men to meet tho necessities of the 
land 

Every thoughtful man and w'oin.m should study and 
form on tho question of Edncalion a definite rational 
opinion. What is wanted m parliament i=> men who under- 
stand tho country’s needs, its w'int=» and its powers. 'J he most 
Varied experiences of men from all lines of life are sought. 
And so for us in Education; wo want the piogrnmrae 
of cdacaiioQ to bo made by the u isest heads in the nation. 

One ot tho difficulties of Education in India is that it 
is too much a Government affair, 1 wn"? ghd to see Sir 
Michael Hicksbeach, one of the leading English statesmen, 
lately declaring at Aligaih that the Vntversiiies should he 
entirely free from Government control that Government 
ought to have nothing to do with tho Universities. That 
is the case in England and the system works perfectly 
Well, The universities rest on donations of groat and 
phllantbropio men ; they were founded by patriots in the 
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pnsf, and are sopporlod by patnols in tl)e present What 
IS wanted in edne.ition is tbal the conntr}* ilsclE shonld 
bnild its Universities and snpporl its Schools 

Tlie (JniverfUios shonld have the wisest heads oE the 
conntry in their canncils, but they shonld no< be under 
Governmont “Wlut wo want in the Senates of our Uni- 
Ter«itie« now is that they shonld bo bodies reornited from 
all that is most ihon^htful, mo^t cnkurcd, mo-t patriotic 
and most self-sacnficing in the country and who have 
the edecation of the yonnp th/’ir primary aim 

7’Ac nini <*/ JUdueaUon at jirescnt m India appears to 
it tic gnintnp of a deoree to go into Government teritce 
or into the learned j>rofes*ions. 

A man becomes B. A. not to understand history or 
know literature, bnt to become u Vakil oi a Government 
snrvant iJow the ^iclting degree is not the line mm n£ 
Edncation. The atm of rducadon is to draw out all the 
facitliu*: of the l^oy on ciery side of his nature^ to develop 
in him every intedectua I and moral poirei, and to strong 
then hm physienlly, emotionally^ mentally and spntuallv^ 
that he •)i«v turn out ai the end of his College career « use- 
ful, palriolic, pious gentleman, who respects himself and 
TcspuU those around him. Education is a failnro when 
it is simply cramming the boy’s head nilh n lot o£ dis- 
jointed fads, ponred into his head as info a basket, that 
is to he emptied ont again in the csamin dion room, and 
the empt} basket earned out again into tho world It is 
not a good education which, when ahoy has passed his 
craminations, leaves him a nervous wreck, exhausted as to 
his b-'dy and overstrained ns to his bmin. "When a boy 
goes from his College, ho should bo full o£ life, full of 
'vigour, fall of energy, and full oE delight in his young 
life, to take up the harden of the work of the world, iue 
should not he ncTte-erhausled and nerve-overstrained, 
when ho has finished his educational career 1 have often 
seen boys so anxious about tho result of the examination 
that they fall ill In some cases, when lads failed m 
their esaminalions they committed suicide. That is a 
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horrible thincj — a shocking commentary on the pressure 
was put on the lad's young and tender frame To eaJinusb 
the sttenifik, to de&iroy the energy, to turn out a sickly 
worn out man when the youth should be brimming over with 
life has been ike result of the system of 'Education prevalent 
in the land 

What is Education that we require? Wirsi ^physically 
Unless a boy’s body is strong and healthy he' can not, as 
a man, do all he should in life and For his country The 
training of the boy’s body \s as important a part of Edu- 
cation as the training of his mind. He should be trained 
in gymnastic exercises and in games oF every kind. He 
should be trained up to regard his body as an - instrument 
for working in the world His duty to his body is a 
part of his duty to his-country and 'to himself. No school, 
.no college, dors its duty where p%s«cal training is not 
definitely J part of its curriculum What are some of the 
qr •titles that most need to bo developed in the young 
They are . quickness of thought, aleitness in understan- 
ding the situation, swiftness of decision, pioinptltude of 
action and accuracy of judgment. Th&se qualities are 
wanted to make a good citizen and a usefci man, and ‘ 
these aie largely developed in the games, fhe boy learns 
in the games alertness, quickness, promptitude to work 
foi a oommon^object and the qualities which are wanted 
in the man oF action, in the true patriot 

Secondly, it is necessary m our national Ednoation 
to give a most important place lo what is called ‘'Moral 
Education ” Emotions and feelings play enorinons part 
inJiEe Out of emotion grow up all the attractions that 
make a family a , town, a commnnity, and a nation — that 
bind men together into nations and people j while from 
emotions also grow up all the Forces that poll down as 
well as construct families; by emotoin Families are disinte- 
grated, commuiutios aie broken up, and nations are des- 
troyed Hence the culture of emoliou is ofviial impor- 
tapce for the s^ate and for the nation, and ^ that every 
virtue and every vice has its root in emotion. The virtuous 
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^Isthenan’who discharges to all aronnd him the oblign* 

’ iioas that arise in the relation with them. Each father 
does his dniy to his son becanse he loves him; each brother 
does so with his brother ; so a man shonld do bis duty to 
all the weak and the inferior as to his sons, to all his egaals 
os to his brothers. He recognises the bond of dnty to all 
aronnd him. Ihns does the love emotions bnild np 
facies and states. Bat the emotion of the opposite kin<^ 
the httte<cmotion, is the root of all vices ; and \^en this is 
recognised, the onltnre of emotion necessarily becomes a 
Tiial part of Edocotion. Yon mnst teacb yonr boy to 
onltivate emotion on the side of love, the emotion which 
g^ows into virtnes. Yon mast teach him to disconrage 
emotion on the other side, the emotion which grows into 
Tices. Yon mnst teach him that national life depends on 
ibe nnity ot the organism that we call a nation. An 
«dncated man whose emotional training has been neglec- 
ted thinbs of his own gain, his own advantage, and bis 
own property, bnt he does not look to the national welfare 
and not think how his nation may thrive or how it may 
be prosperons. 

A father, who has ^ined wealth selfishly withont 
regard to national good, sees that his selfishness has 
undermined his family as well as injared his nation. 
A number of men rash into Government service, or into 
the learned professions, thinking only of getting on in 
the world. Bat what meanwhile happens to India? 
J3tr offriettUxire gradually gram lets and less effecUvet her 
indtttiries deeatff her manufaelures fail and Mr vaealth is 
dimnished. Agrionltare does not weet the agrionltnral 
labors alone, or the land holders alone ; every class 
t>f the commnoi^ snffers when the agrionltoral resnlts 
are poor. 

These lessons yonr boys shonld learn while their minds 
are plastic, and while their hearts are enthnsiastio, in 
the days of their youth. lou must hold^ up before them , 
the great ideals you must fire ^heir heart uoith dove for this 
Zand, you must teach them their past inorder that they may 
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create the greater future, and you muit asL them to love 
their country inorder that their country ‘may rise in the 
ecale of nations Think what these boys are — boys now, 
they are the coming citizens o£ the country ; boys for the 
moment they are the creators of India in the near future. 
You who are grown up are the India of to day, but the 
India of the future depends on the young boys. That is 
why every sta+esmnn, every great leader, concerns him- 
self with the Education of their young. They know that 
the future of the nation depends on the boys in the school 
and lost p' iho‘>e boys are trained the future of the nation 
W’llI Qo. Moral nhtcation, thus, xs vital for the future of 
India, 

My third word was ^^mentally ” I would remind yon 
that what xs most wanted in that intellectual Education is a 
scientifio Education rather than an exclusively literary one, 
an Education that will add to the productive resources 
of the country and not lead only to the learned professions. 
I do not menu that the learned professions are not neces- 
sary for the welfare of the State. And let me add to 
this the bearing of Education on Commerce. In the 
days of old you were a great commercial people, you 
were great shipbuilders, sending your ships ovei the whole 
world and carrying on a great commerce. Some 300 
years ago 5 on had plenty of good iHiilors, plenty of 
enterprising merchants, a plenty ok men who carried on 
the active work of commerce, enriching their country at 
the same lime that they enriched themselves Unless you 
educate your trading classes, you vnll never revive that 
commerce of the past Shrewd as the commercial classes 
are, they are too n irrow in their \iews, arid too wedded 
to their peculiar fashions, to do what is needed for the 
nation. Along the line of educating them by tens, 
hnudreda and thousands, should go intellectual Education 
as well, so that India may be what she already should be, 
a nation with all sides pt the riational life folly developed. 
Eook at yorir national Jifo now, and you frill see how. 
partial it is, how one sided it is, ' and how wauling it is in 
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tb" manifold acUvitic“j which nrc necessary for a creat 
nation 

5ly fourth word ms *‘5;»»ri(na%*’. In India tilings 
Invi* gone from hid to wor-«* (! or* rjimcnt collcpea ttack 
ro itt itli : the n.i'^nomr*/ rnllepes teach a reluiion 

V’hch If ahet. to the tyirit ami tjnttus c/ the country. 
Hue bn \ h, :*■ to fhoti'o httwcon no rehgioni! teaching at 
nil and thn ^f'^ching of a rohgion which ih difToront from 
hi* own. lhat h tin* wor-i i5oJ<*ci of Education in India, 
nil'? *>te how dingorou'* il hpconus. 

If ox^ry religion'- ronin.nnitx gave religions Ednra- 
tion to it*- childron, if ihn Ilintln oommnnit) afforded 
11 II In rehghitii in-lrm lion, if liie Molmininndms gave 
ii''-trnc*.ion*» in the fti'h of l-hmi, if the rar-i* and flhns- 
tii’i' gi 0 itK*rn''tion'* in the Zorooftiinn religion and 
Chr'**iviil\ to thr.r romiminities then th«' religions Edn- 
e.inm c*' t’**' country wtiild ] rocced along proper and 
h‘'aUhv htu«. Again, Goxernnunt ran not gi\eit, for it 
J^jlclgi’d to ‘ N’o roUgloiiH interference'’. Goxornment 
I’in'f nc’l •!<» i'; y«jti onghl to doit )(mr'‘i'lxe‘5 E.orj com- 
innnii} here i-honld lake up tin* ijtit'fion«» of religions 
i'mcition. You Imxe two cdncatiou.d iiiMiluliotie, at 
A^ir^rh for (he Mol.nnnnadnns and at lien ires for t ho 
Hindu* I’ i< h»U a drop m the neem, a grain of sand 
on the fci sho'o. No'vtrtheles'! il iv ,\ beginning. 

IVhal are two and a h df ye tr< m a national hfo, if 
yon e-.n thas gixe to th" nation wlnt u wants in religious 
m«trn'*t*on ? Kow, all lha*e who want to introduco 
ri j'gion* ieichiog h ive the meins ready to their hands, 
'i he Indian State* am rtadih liKing up ihi* sene*, ono 
after mothei, and are introdneing religious instructions 
in ihe ftite ft-honla "Where oxer there isn prixnte collego 
or «chool there lhe*e le\t booh* ilionld ho introduced and 
used as gnidex for teiching. We want men who can 
teach rightly. Tho Mnsalmati*? should support quotations 
from A1 Quran, the Ilindns irom the Shustro* and tho 
Christims from the IJiblc. I think if that is done yon 
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-Will begin to bnild the Indian nation which wd so earnest* 
ly desire to have. 

Do yon not see that there are two Hindu nations in 
this land — one oE Pandits, profound in their learning, 
Schoolarsbip, thought and knowledge, but knowing no- 
thing outside Sanskrit literature Tbey know nothing o£ 
modern thought, modern liEe, the modern spirit. On the 
other side there is a Hindu nation growing up, knowing 
nothing o£ Sanskrit literature and of the sacred Books, 
growing up utterly westernised There is a great gnlf 
between them and the nation of Pandits. We want to 
bridge the gnlf between these Hindn nations, and we 
build this double bridge o£ San8kirt(or Arabic) and 
English. W e lead both classes over it so that both shall 
know English and both know Sanskrit ( or Arabic) ; we 
thus hope to join them^and make them one in the service 
o£ their motherland. 

The future depends on Indians and no other people 
and no other country. The Indian nation will not grow 
by the influence of any other nation, but by the growth 
of character within India’s own boundry. England can 
never make you free. "You can only make yourselves 
free by becoming noble and upright, brave and true. 
Nations made of such men muit bt free. Your destiny 
lies in your own hands. Your future is to be of your 
creating, you must build the basis of noble character and. 
of the public spirit which shows itself, in true citizen- 
ship. You must prove yourself worthy to be a part of 
a mighty. Empire. 1 dream of a time when India will 
help to build the Empire .with that genius for^stateBman* 
ship and clear insight which are found from time to time , 
in great Indian ministers. The tendency now is towards 
raising a vast realm united by common aims , and com- > 
mon love, I dream of a time when India, .England, 
Australasia and Canada will all join hands in the making • 
tu ^ Empire, when India’s children will bring 

their priceless treasures to the enriching of that Empire. 
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For thns Unr children must fir&t build their character 
(and relififious lolernlion ) tor without that they will never 
be able to accomplish aright — Annie BesanU 


I Subjects for Descriptive and Narrative Essays. 

I. Animate Objects : — 

(a) xVan (General) ; — 

1. Moli'immadans— (i) the Turks, (ii) the Arabs, 
(ill) the Persians, (iv) the Afghans. 

2 Jhndns — (i) Rajpnts, (ii) Slorvrari, (lii) Gnjrati, 

(iv) Bengali, (v) Madrasi, (vi» Sanatists, (vu) Samajisls. 

3 Ghriitinn^ — (i) the English, (n) the French, (iiijthe 
Dutch, (i\) the Americans, (v) the Germans. 

4 Bu(lh{sls-^(\) the Chinese, (ii) the Japanese, 
ill) the Burme«c, (iv) the Siameso. 

5, Others — (i) the Romans, (ii) the Negroes, (iii) the 
Sikhs, (iv) the Parsofis, (a) the Jainis, (vi) the Sentals, 
(vii) the Gipsp®, 

[Ii) Man (Parlicnlar) : — 

(1) ntslO''ical ppv^onaqes (rulers) : — (i) Akbar the 
Great <ii) Alexander (in) King Alfred (i\) Sultan Snlah- 
ndin iv) Charleys ll (vi) AUandin Khilji (vii) Anrnngzob 
(viii' Sivap (i\) Aseka (x» Prithi Raj (\i) Lams XIV (xii) 
Bi^mark fxiii) Babar (xiv) Harsba (xv) Olivo and (xvi) 
Dalhouisc. 

(2) Jlislorical personaae^t (prophets and doctors of 
religonl: — p) Mohammad (u» Jesus Christ (ui> Moses (iv) 
David (v) Solomon (v») Ahriham (vii) Joseph (viii) 
Jacob (ix) Bndha IxJ Krishna (sO Rama (xii) Shiva (xui) 
Arjnn (xiv) Mnhavira (xv) St Mark and (xvi) St Luke 

(3 Jlislorical personnae^ (philosophers, poets and re- 
formers — (i) Arislotlo fit) Plato (in Solon (iv) Socrates 

(v) Bn AH Sena 'vD Mann (vu) Shakespoar (vui> Firdause 
(ix) TTomer (x) Kalidas (xi) Amir Khnsru <'xii) TJrfi (sni j 
Tulsi Das (xiv) Wordsworth (xv) Milton (xvi) Ghalib 
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(xvii) Kabir (xviii) Gnru Nanak (xix) Dagb (xx) Tansen* 
(xxi) Mr. Tilafc (xvii) Mr. Gokbale and (xxiii) Justice 
S. Mahmood. 

(4) Historical JEvents:-^{i) Outbreak of French Revo- 
lution (ii) Fnglish Reformation and Renaisance (lii) the 
Jubilee of 1887 (iv) the Indian Mutiny of 1857 (v) the 
battles of Pampat (1626, 1556 and 1761), Nile, IBuxar, 
Waterloo, Arm and Kandhar and Trafalgar (vi) the 
massacre or Blackhole of Patna, f^vii) the trials of Warren 
Hastings, Dapleix and Dara Shikoh (viii) Mahmood’s in- 
vasions of India « their importance and lesuits ; those o£ 
Babar, Nadir Shah, Ahmad Shah Ahdalt, Mahmood Ghori, 
the Huns and the Greeks under Alexandei, and their 
results (xix) the important events in the reigns of Vic- 
toria or Elizabeth or Shah Jahan or Jahangir or Kanishka 
or NapoUan (x) the part played by England in the Crusades 
or the Great War (xi) the Congress meetings held at 
Nagpur or Ahmadabador Amritsar (xii) the three Afghan 
Wars "With their causes and results 

(6) land animals', — (i) Bullock (n) BujEEalo (lii) Goat 

(iv) Sheep (v) Tiger (vi) Panther ( vi i ) Leopai d 

{viii) Hyena (ix) Wolf (x) Bear (xi) Hog (xii) Drome- 
dary (xiii) Hippopotamas (xiv) Ass (xv) Uni- 

corn 15*!^ (xvi) Zebra (xvii) Hare (xvni) Deer (xix) Fox 
•(xx) Badger (xxi) Baboon (xxii) Weasel (xxiii) Cat 
(xxiv) Mouse (xxv) Squirrel (xxvi) Antelope (xxvii) Horse 
(xxviii) Kangroo ,(xxix) Nylghan (xxx) GerafPe (xxxi) 
Iguana / 

(c) Water Animals . Shark (li) Crocodile 
(ill) Alligator yf- (iv) Grab (v) Horse-leech (vi) Toad 
(vii) Tortoise (viu) Fish (ix) Cobra (x) Sea-elephant 
(xi) Frog (xiij Walrus ixui) Seal (xiv) Cod. 

(d) HiVds.— (i) Eagle (n) Swollaw (liii Owl (ivj Goose 

(v) Thrush \vi) Turkey (vii) Duck (viii) Bui bul (ix)Crow 
(x) Cook (xi) Cuckoo (xii) f r^ne (xiii) Dipper (xiv) Dove 
(xv) Emer (xvi) Falcon (xvii) Kite (xviii) Fowl (xix) Heron 
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(c) Sfone:>-[i] Marble [ii] Test [iii] Magnet 

[iv] Flint W Phiiosophor’s Stone [vi] Red 

Stone. 

(d) Metal:— [\] Brass fii] Bronze t-Sf? [iil] Topper 
fiv] Steel [v3 Zinc i»-*^ fvi] Leaf tin [vn] Lead 
[viii] Silver [is] Qaick silver [x] Tin 

(e) Flay thin<gs.—[\] Bowl [u] Tennis [111] Golf I 

[iv] Top [v] Whirligig [vi] Pellet [viij Chess 
[viu]Lottery [ix] Rjmd men’s buff or Hide and Seek or 
Pee^ow *r^T [x] Sea-saw [xi] Leap frog 

[xn] Cards [xin] Puppet [xiv] Dolls [xvj 
Fire woiks jSoT [xvi] Kite iJili. 

(f) Places and things for Reading and Writing:— 
]] College [ii] School [111] Class [iv] Slate [v] Inkstand 
‘vi] Blotting paper or Blotter [vii] Sign board 
[vin] Book [in] Atlas [x] Almanac [x»] Arithmetic 
sii] Physics [siii] Chemistry [xiv] Geometry [xvj^ 

Algebra [xvi] Holder [xvii] Examination Room [xviii] 
Prize distiibution [xix] Desk [xx] Field, 

(gr) Trees and Plants:^ [1] Root ^[n] Trunk [111] Ban- 
yan 5> [iv] Teak u^u ^] Palm [vi] Cedar 
[vii] Pine [vwi] Ebony f'x] Cyprus j;-. 

[x] Gall •"'W [xi] Bamaboo [xii] Oak [xiii] Rose [xiv] 
Plantain [xv] Cocoanut [xvi] Pipal, i 

(h) Fruits' — [i] Mango [11] Orange [in] Guava 0^;- 1 
[iv] Plum [v] Apple [vi] Pine apple [yh] Lemon 
[viii] Mul-berry [xi] Water melon ffp [x] Nut 

]xi] Wild fig [xn] Pomegranade. 

(t) Yegetables and corns'— [1] Brinjal [n) Rad- 

ish ^y* [11] Cabbage [iv] Quioan [v] Turnip 
[vi] Ginger [vii] Mint [viii] Wheat [ix] Gram 

^ (x]* Paddy [x] Sesame [xii] Linseed [sui] Mustard 
[vi] BaHej [zv] Pulse. i 

(; ) Flowers — [i] Lily*-^- [11] Bose [iii]Jasmine,Jiih^- 
[iv] Ly^ [v[ Marigold liiXi^ [vi] Lotus J/J [vii] Narlces- 
BUB u-5^ [vm] Myrtle 
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(/.) Clothes and Ornaments :--(!) Turl>nn (li) lint (lii) 
Crown uv) Towel (v} Glove (\j) Boat (vu) Shoo 
(vui) Ho'o (h) Coal nnil Pantaloon (xl (Calico (xi) Mnslin 
(xii) Joan Ti«sno {xiv VoUcI (w) Cerecloth 

t'Vfr* o- (\'») Canvas (xvn) Alpen, 

(0 /nren(to*iS ami Ditroverifs : — («) Rnroniofor (ii) 
Thermoiucler (ilO Ijocoinotive fivi Battery (v; Camera (vi) 
Slicro'copo (vii) llnln pungo .ix) Toleacopo (\) Tclophono 
(xi) Wirele‘»< Telp{»r"phy txh) ('uioina ixin) Tramway 
(xlv) Gnn <xv) Itovolvor (xvi) Pistol (wii) Clocks and 
\Vntchos (wiii) Power's, elecfrie ami ‘stn-iin (x«\) Capo oC 
Goo'l Hope {x\J Amorioa (x\i) Law ol Giavnaljon. 

(ml Canrryince : — (i) PhnoJon (it) Clunot (tiiJ Li'tcc 

(iv) Palanquin fv) D.ili (vt) Carnage (vii) Sleigh (vni) 
Tricycle (ix) llnPock Cart {k) Motor Cycle 

(n) J/onrv—d) Guinea (it) Httpec (iii) Ton rnpoo noto 
(iv) PounJ rv)'iHnt. 

(o) and i?«f'Wino.« (hi‘*lorical) s— (i) ‘\gra (n) 
Delhi rill) (Jhi’orgirh (iv> (ntwero (v) Tnhoro (vii Berlin 
(vii) Con«tantinoplo (viii) Uaglnlasl (i\) Munchoiler (x) 
Muttra (xil RikanJrn (xii) T«] Mali il ixin) Etmtilmhlauln 
(xiv) Falehpore Sikri <\v5 GoU^'o T*m{»l*' 'wi) \llnhnlmd 
Fort (xvii) Adam’s Rrulno (xvhitdnneee \V \ll(xix) Bhindi 
Bavar (\x) Atnrkuli xxi) Sakkar Bridge 

Iir. UTificellancous cssay«!>-n) A ionrn^v l>v ship 
or by aeroplane. 

(ii) A Ilnnting Expedition — of (o) fox [b) t«ger(c) deer 
(d) boar (e) Hon. 

(ill) MincratsoC India. 

(iv) Thag< and their suppression. 

(v) An Indian villago. 

(vi) Indian fcslivtls— (a) Hoi i (6; I’d (e) DnBcbra (d) 
Christmas. 

(vit) Description of a storm on one summer ovening. 

(viit) A star lit night. 
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(ix) The seven wonders o£ the world. 

(x) The Baloon. 

(ii) Gilidanda. 

(xii) Dungeon (3) jail [c]lMoBqne [ti]' Temple [fi] Church 
lf\ Synagogue. ~ ^ 

[xiii^ Mills and factories— cotton, sawj timber, cloth 
hoots and shoes, , ^ / 

[xiv] A walk in the evening or morning. ^ , 

Cxv] Scenery of landscape from a river, bridge or a 
tower or a hill, • 

[xvi] A sea or land fight. 

[xvii] How a prisoner e'scaped from jail or h'ow a 
house was set on fire and'wbat measures weie adopted to 
-extinguish it or how a man was drowned and how he was 
xescued. 

[xvui] You are made a collector or a governor or a 
viceroy what will you do in that capacity ? 

[xix] The irrigation works of the Fanjab or System 

of India. \ 

[xx] How you spent the last summer vacation or ‘what 
you intend to do in the coming Dasebra or Mohafrani 
holidays. 

[xxi] Your early life or your school or college career. 

fxxii] The Delhi Durbar of December ^ 1 1th 1911 or 
late Amir Habihullah’s Visit to India or Prince of 
or Duke of Oannaught’**, recent visit to' India. < < ;t 

[xxiii] Sir Isaac Newton or Ohnitopher Columbus or' 
George Stephenson, their lives and works 
xxivj IJses of forest. 

‘xxv] The Himalayas ' <■ 
xxvi] Gum Nanak or Kabir* 

’xxvii] The Local flower show. < ' 

[xxviii] Gambling , ; 

xxixj Early i ismg , ' 

xxx] Description of a beautiful thing seen or'hdiird. 
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II. Subjects for Keflective, Argnmentative or 
lixposilory Essays. 

1 1. CloJliinq; 2 f*u«i'om 3. Splf*lo\c *1, Sclf-roHanco 

5. ?Mf-pTn?e« r*. 7 Sf'lf-«!'\rrifuce S. SoU-tlcninl 9. 

Solf-control JO. S»lf C3nC‘'tt U S"UiSfhn(“!^ i2 SclC*sludy, 
2. 1. PoKt 2 Fr<<'n f'litp 3 4. flnmi- 

Jjiy 5 3!'inl Co'jni*/' 6 7 liovnlty 8 Olm- 

dirre<' I* TK«' n:«j of hff* If* 11. Tinutlnrss 12, 

En\r ar.ii J!'r«lfnJon 13, I’ohi<'nr«:« 11 C*<'nJrntin/'nt 1."), 
I •uuty ?fi, p. ifh 17 Knx.npr. p5' 19 Fnilh 20. 
A|^>cp£*ty Ji. Tf. •'{•<•« if r 22 M-rtoil «««! •.inglf hfo 23. 
Lov<* 24 2.^. \e'tfnr* 2'! 27 Insfinct 

2? .Vi(OJ.-v 22 S.'cn'cj 'J2 32 In- 

Jiov.ii'on*- .5.1 P *! iJi'lj m 34 Sii’-jncion 33 Di'*- 

.*{1 HVlu'i 37. lor'tiito ,3S Pr-itiJv 30. Dobf 40* 
il. 42 II I'l-Jt-ilih 1". Kindness to 

tnifi nl*. 44, 7'''!»'’oi impnrn.t'n 1,’> Indi'pcmlonc'' 1C Mmtl 
and b-i !y '7 I'r«;»'r 4*'. l.**f 5? rrr<-<’nc*' oE mind 50. 
Tii<» ‘.f jntffi fi .vf, 

B. Ill''' (VrvnV-'conf, 

A, H\nl<y of Trro fJuiino. 

{Ij {21 A.Jnt’r.i*'ori (.1) Vpo (I) .\rpurnpnt 

(5) PrP’j ' {«7) '<■ (7 f'lt'jr (■'' (*o»'fidrrcc {D) Oon- 

lempi {I0> iU)r'rimf ami Sin** (12) Prifics (13) 

P'nc'* (If) n-‘ilnv {1.7' Pmd* flG* Ktithn«-in‘^ni (17) 
Error* (18) JI* p('*'ii’nr<’ (P** I'Vrpuf rip«« (20) Fatnro 
(21) flr.iv*' (22) I (2") Pnnpiintion (21) Intimid ition 
(25} .Toro<s (20) I\i*«! }?7i I.ilioriv 128) Iiovf' (20 Man 
(HOj .31) fl''<s?inar\ ( 62 ' Poliiicmu (32) 

PromP'* (51) (37 Ilfimrl*'' (.’IG) iScn 'oyapo 

(37) "^in (.7*5) 5^ 'mil' (301 ^^nrr/'H (40) F«t?irlo {U)!5ati 
(42' T M3) 7Vnrl. (44) World (1,7) R^Hpion (4-6) 
P,i*h»on (17,/ * uij'-^'ion (.8' Fiunlnilmi (10) A 1h«ip for 
r^dinp (50 Z-tl (.71) f{«*rr'n.'ton (.73) U'-urv (.73 School 
pdni«hmfn<s (.71) Uidinp (.77* F.i9*i»'R (50 1 Fhildhood (67) 
iso fmok*’ «ali.)iit -srjmo fire (.7S) 'J'he plw^nrcs of pchool 
life (.79 . The v.a’o'* of hooks (60; M' rnMly (61) There arc 
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two sides to a question (62) SeU-reliance (63) ProEessiona 
for women tGi) The influence of music (65) Criticism (66) 
Exngfireration (67) Lending and Borrowing (68) Socialism 
(69) Popular (Government (70)'Teetotalism (7 1) 'Pbstinacy 
(72) Essay writing (73) Effects of wealth on national 
character (74) Advantages of a visit' to Germany. (75)* 
Commerce as a means of civili*alion (76) Work (77) 
Humour (78) Self-reliance (79) The Value of time (80) 
Influence of Sea power 

6. (1) “Barrenness o£ the Imaginative.” 

(2) Faculty in the Production of Modern Art, 

<.\(i6) “Ill-gotten Gain never prospers,” 

7. \/Handsome is that Handsome Does.” , 

8. That we should rise with the past and lie downu 
with the pants.” 


9. “The abuse of greatness is when it disjoins Eo< 
morse from power.” 

lO.Iy^revention is better than Cure, 

12. Vj^ bird in hand is worth two in the bush. ^ 


13. “Some are born great, some achieve greatness 
and some have greatness thrust upon them” — ^Twelfth 
Eight. 

( 

14. “All men without distinction are allured by 
immediate advantages -great minds alone are excited 
by distant good.” — Schillor 

15 The use and abuse ot Power. 


16. 

\xr. 

Vll 

'-f9. 

' V^'P. 
Vil. 


True and false success. 

Gut your coat according to your cloth, 
A penny saved is a penny gained, 

A bad workman quarrels with his tools. 
All that glitters is not gold. " 

A friend in need is a friend in deed. 
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23. [I] 
'/[23 

m 

IC] 
.. C7] 


\^] 

V{i0l 

villj 

.[12] 

'Am 


[13] 

i/ne] 
1 . 8 ' 




‘\/[20] 

[ 21 ] 

[ 22 ] 

[23] 


BrcMljr is Jho soul ot dcit, / ' 

A pHtcU in timo 8a^ cs nine. - , ' ' ' ^ 

A stonl1»i‘nrl crnslics ill luck. 

At Home do as Homo does. 

A good name js belter than riches. 

A clo«icd mouth catches no_lljos. 

A snerl lonjjno nill make a host oE friends, 
and n crooked touguo tiill make many 
enemies. 

Black will take no other hoe. 

Charity covert th a multilmlo ot sin<», 

En«rg\ overcome^ all diflicuUtes. 

Every beginning has an end. 

Forltiddeii fruit is sweet. r 
Fortune fa\onrs tho Ic.i\c. ' 

‘Four enm^es are at flio bottom of all dis« 
pule**: money, land, woman and tongue*. 
Explain. 

Genius lhri>e!j in a garret, and dies in a 
palace. Explain it with rofcrcnco to some 
poets. 

Idleness and money arc tho root ot all oyil. 
Necessity is tho molhor of invention, 

It is never wi«o to judge a book by its^ cover 
or judge not a man’s fcatnro by his actions. 

It takes two to make a quarrel. 

better to have a wJSCjDUcmy than a 
fooH«ih frtend. 

Pains arc the wages of pleasure. 

Still waters run deep. 

Strike while tho iron is hot. 

Fear of the Lord is tho beginning of know- 
ledge. - 
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\jS6. 

28. 

V ^*^9. 
wSO. 

32. 

33. 
VX4=. 


Do to others as yon wish to be done by. 

Es:ample teaches better than precept. 

All are architects o£ fate. 

t 

God helps those -nho help themselves. > 

The usefnless of keeping a Diary. 

Man proposes ; God disposes. 

No rose without a thorn 

I w**" “S .-. ■ > 

,Time and Tide wait for no m an. 

The burnt child dreads the fire. 

Righteousness alone esalteth a nation 

“Oh I East IS East and West is West ‘never the 
twain shall meet ’ 

36. The Choice of books. 

The Choice of companions. 

Uneasy lies the head the wears, a crown. 

,Wbat can’t be cuied must be endured. * 

Has property duties as well as right ? 

41. “ Our most lelabora fee view is no more. 

'^42 Genius commands kdmixation, character and res- 
pect?’ --Merchant of Venice. 

43. “Thrice is he armed that hath bis quarrel' just. 
And he but nated, though locked up in steel, whose 

conscience with unjustice is corrupted.” 

44. Some characteristics of modern civilzation 2 
Henry VI, III. 2. , ^ 

r ,45. Conditions that determine a man’s? character 
in life. ’ ' . ' ' 

46. The meaning and value of literature. , , ' 

47. “Where ignorance is bliss, ‘tis folly to beiwise”. 

48. “Tis distance that lands enchantment to the view. 

, And robes the mountain in its azure hue.” " ' 

49. ^Truth is stranger than fiction. ^ 


87. 

38. 

Vx'Se. 

40. 

n. 

'42 
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not the work that kills mon, it is worry,’ 
It IS not Iho revoliiUoD that dostroya tho machmory, but, 
Ifae frictiMg*. — Di'scn^*! Uio Statement, 

51.Va hllle knowledge is a dangerous things . 

\jr ® 

52 He who never changes his mind has no mind 
to change. 

63. The use and abuse of guessing in the search for 


truth. 




51')‘/bno man’s meat is another man’s poison. 

55. Vtgetirian diet \ersc*' meat diet. 

SG Free and compolsory education : its ladvantages 
and disadvantages. 

57, ^ The study of nalnnal science, 

vxtIS, “T! c difficnlly of literature is not to write, bnfc 
to write whai jou mem”— -Stevenson, 


.’lO. Men's evil manners live in brass ; their virtues 
we v\ rite in water — Henry Vli. in. 2. 

CO, “Errors like straws upon the surface flow j 
N^XHo who would search for pearls must dive below” 

GL The advantages and disadvantages of soHludo. 

'sW, "He nev er makes a friend who never made a foe*’ 
—{Tennyson). 

C3. “Studies servo for delight, for ornament, and 
for ability” — Bacon. 

Gi, “Only the actions of the just 

Smell sweet and blossm in the dost.” 


Co. The names and memories of great men are the 
door way of a nation” — Blackwood’s Magazine, J uao 1863, j 

i f 

6^ ‘Ho prayoth host, who lowest best*. 

' A poet is born, an orator is made. 

68. Oratory [2] the Privy Council ^3] Life Insurance 
Tl the feudal system [o] Trade Unions [6] the Stock 
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Exchange [7] Free libraries [8] Tragedy and comedy 
[9] the Stndy o£ Nature [10] National cuaraoter. 

^_^v69. True happipess comes from -within and not 
without. 

V-^70. There is a means in all things. Even virtue 
itself hath its stated limits ; which not being strictly 
observed, it ceases to be virtue.* 

71. “ Scott deliberately coined his life ” brains to dis- 
charge what he considered a debt a honour. Spectator. 

72. The poetry of Wordsworth [2] Kent [3] Milton 
[4] Shakespeare [5] Tennyson* [6] Shelley 

/ ^ 73. *It IS the infirmity of little minds to be taken with 
every appearance, and dazzled with every thing that' 
sparkles ; but great minds have but little adi^iration, be- 
cause, few things appear new to them.’ i 

74. Animal instinct and animal intollegence. v 

75, , “Censure is the tax a man pays to the people 
for being famous”. 

76. >MiUarlsm and socialism. 

77. The archaeological depaitment, 

78. “ What ought to be the funcjiion of mordern 

TJbirersity.” , 

79. “ In defence of Idcalistists and Idealism. 

80. “ J^'eard melodies are sweet," but those unheard 
are sweeter.” — ^Bruke. 

81. “Truth is beauty, beauty truth that is all 
ye’know on earth and all ye ought to know,” 

82. Expediency. Has it any place in morals ? 

82. “Is.the world ruled most by ideas or by force ?” 

88. “ The history ,o£ a nation is the biography of lift 
great men ” — Carlyle. 

- 84. Books can not teach their own use.” —Bacon, 

86. *\Sel£-love, my liege, is not so vile a sin . 
as self-neglect.” —Henry V 
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86. Advantages oE fair-trade and free trade : Com.* 
pare them. 

87. “ It takes two to speak — one to speak and another 
io hoar ” — Thorean. 

88 Can any apology be made for idleness ? 

89. ” Trntli is stranger than fiction ” — Bacon 

90. Stone and idle words are things not to be thrown 1 
at random. 

91. “ Prosperity doth best discover vice, but adver- 
sify doth best discover virtne ** — Bacon. 

92. The wonder of science. 

'93. Statistics are the short hand of knowledge ” 
Examine. 

94 “He who has many friends has no friends 
Examine. 

95 “ Industry is the right hnna o£ wealth, economy ' 
its left. 

9G “ The evil that men do lives after them, the good 
is qten interred with their bones” Shakospear. 

97 y Is selfishness wholly a vice ^ 

98 Can wo be happy without independence ? 

99. Advantages and disadvantages oE compulsory 
Vaccination. 

100. “ Gomns is the inspired gift of God ” 

101. Practical value of scientific edncation compared 
with that ot literary education. 

102 [1] The more we help others to bear their 

burdens, the lighter our own will be. 

[2*) None so good 'hr so had as they appear, 

[3] Human life not too short for its purposes. 

[4] Love has great power of awakening indormant 
faculties. 

[5] True genius is always united to coinmon sense. 
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. [63> Great thongbte in a pnblio library. 

[7] Great mflaence and power of speech. 

[8] Compare Science, Art* and Literature. 

[9] What are the great characteridtio featnres of an 
eminent anthor or a writer. 

Pride goeth before 'dbstrnctioni 
lU] “ Home keepmg youths have ever homely vdts.” 
[12] The weakness and power of man. 

“The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 

world.” 

103. “ Oh t well for him whose will is strong. He 
suffers, but he will not suffer long. — Tennyson. 

104. “ For all words of tongue or pen, 

The saddest are these” It might' have been ? 

105 Should wages be. determined solely by competi- 
tion in ih’e labour market ? 

106. “For forms of government let fools contest, 

What ever is best administered is best.” 

— Pope, Essay on man. 

107. What are the qualities that a leader should 
possess ? 

108. Are loyally and patriotism convertible terms 2 

109. Is war an unmixed evil ? 

v^'llO “ Great events from little causes, spring '* 

111 The nationalisation of railways : The argument 
for and against 

112. Would England gain or lose most by Protection? 

“ Trade follows the flag.” Examine. 

“He that would govern others, first mnst have 
the mastery of himself.^’ ^ 

.. " What qualities do you admire most in conversa- 

V tion, and what faults ai*e most to be avoided ”? 
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116. Why and how far should we cnUiya6e the 
powpr of sympathising with others in their misforlnnes ”? 

“Is 

phy’*? 


autobiography more truthful than biogra- 


118. “Every man hero prctonds to be a.politioion *| 

Is lfai«« passion tor politics “good or bad”? 

119. The nso and abuse of Gesture. 

120. A man ot the world may have enough of the 
world to sink bun; but ho o.in novtir have enough to satis^ 

£y him. 

V^l. *‘Il IS easy to toll the truth, but it is hard to tell 
n ho” — Stevenson. 

122. “ Coincr&atton should bo like a ball bandied 
to and fro,’* 

123. Have the modern soicntiGc inventions added 
to (he^comfort and happiness of munkiud ? 

“ Nicknames govern the world.” 

Explain and ilhistmto 

125 “The true poet, is not possessed by his subject, 
but has dominion over it ” 

12G “ Words like nature, half reveal and holE con- 

ceal the soul within.” 

127. The effect of the French HcVolution upon 
English liforaturo, 

128 “Is labour a blessing or a curse ”? 

129. “ How far has the invention of printing in- 
creased the hoppmess of mankind 

330, “ Ennobling and debasing ideas of commence.” 

131. “ Poetry is a valuable Criticism of life.’* 
Show by exunples. 

132 “Architecture ns the revolution of a national 1 ... 
life and ideals ” 

133. “Words are tbo only things that last for ever ” 
(Hailitt) — In wbat sense can this paradox he justified ? 
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134. “ No grpiafc art ever yet rose upon earth but 
among a nation of soldiers.” Disonss this. 

135 “A nation once utterly corrnpt can only be 
redeemed by a military despotism.” Discnss. 

V 136 “ It is the cheapness and abandaoce of oar coal 

ip^hicb have made us what we are.” 

3 37, '• What can women do to prevent war ?” 

Vl38. “ True work is worship ” — Carlyle. 

139. “War as a passionless discharge of painful 
duty ” Discuss, 

140. Oharacfer, training and opportunity are the 
thiee essential things on which the career of a man de- 
pends. Discuss. 

141. “The liberty and liberty of the individuals is 
like a ball tossed about at the caprice of rulers or dropped 
altogether at the dictation of circumstances.” Discuss. , 

142. “ The prince rules over a nation as God rules 
over the world.” Show how this theocratic 'conception 
was generally believed m the Middle Ages, and how this 
erroneous way ha'» been now rejected by the civilised 
nations of the world 

[God’s rule IS, over His caeatures, but man’s rule is 
over man.] 

I 143 “Ho who bungs ridicule ti bear against truth 
finds in bis liand a blade without a hilt — more likely to 
cut himself than any body else.” 

fe 144. “It IS more important to discover a new source 
of happiness on earth than a new planet in the sky.” — 
Comment upon the statement. 

145 “ Learning hath gained most by those books by 

which the prmteis have lost.” 

146. When the heart is right there is true patriotism. 

147. “ foetry lifts veil from the hidden beauty of 
the world, and makes familiar objects be as if they were 

, not familiar.”— P. B. Shelley. 
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34S. *Ocnius makes many enemies, bnt it makes sn^e^ 
friends* — Bvron. 

149 “ Books and newspapers are alow weapons for 
overthrow inj» error, hnt they are suro.” 

150 ** Deeds do bnl comparati\ely small mischief in 
the ordinnr} run of civili-sed life It is words that wound, 
that rankle, tint poison, and that kill.” 


Ill — Essays set at the Matiicnlation Examinations 
of the Allahabad University. 

From 1907 to 1919. 

1. IT nit' an Effsay on : — “ The heights by great men 
reached and kept were not attained by sndden flight” 

[ See the eassy ] (l907) 

2. Write an Essay on —‘‘Holidays and how to me 
them” taking care to show cleirly what part m yonr 
opinion “Reading” shonld play dnring a long vacation. 
Mention also anj si\ books know n to you which yon con- 
sider good holiday reading 

[ Vide the essay on Holidays ] , (1908). 

3. 11 rite an Essay on :—(a) Union is strength. 

Or 

{h) * Errors, like straws, npnn the surface flow, 

Ho who would search for pearls must dive 
below ” 

[ Vide tho cs«ay (S L C.) of 1907 ] (1909) 

4. Write an Essay on . — ta) Moral Oonrage, 

Or 

(b) The power of the press. 

[ Rend essays on Moral Oowrage and Press] (1910) 

5. Write an Essay on : — (a) The importance of Right 

Ideals Or 

(h) rSelf-Control. 

(1911) 

A careful outline of the subject chosen should be 
prefised to tho essay. 
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6. Write an Essay on : — (a) The value o£ Sntlmsiasill 

Or 

(6) The use and abuse of Athletics. ' 

[ Yide previous essays 'on Such subjects] (1912) 

7. Write an Essay on : — Self-help. (I910j 

8 Write nn Essay on : — A'description of your School 
or any other school, — the building, the work done, and 
the games played (1914) 

9. W'rite an Essay on : — ^fany two) 

(a) A description of your Native Town 

(b) What would you do if you were Head 

jQIaster of your school for a mouth ? 

(c) Early to bed and early to rise makes a 

man healthy, wealthy, aud wise 

[ Vide the essays on a, b aud c ] (1915) 

10 TT rile an Essay on : — 

(а) Life in India during the rains. 

(б) If you would have peace, prepare for war 

(c) England as a colonising n ition. 

[ For (a) see the essay, for (J) vide Peace hath 
victories etc.’] (1916) 

11. TPrife an Esmy on The qualities which are most 
neces'ary m the Head Boy of a large High School. (1917) 

12. Write an Essay on : — ^The adventures of Walking 

stick that was forgotten and left in a railway carriage by a 
gentleman who got out of a train at Allahabad. The 
walking stick -IS supposed to be able to speak, and must 
tell its own story (1918) 

[ Exactly the same as “The adventures of a rupee” J 

13. Write an Essay on : — Xour favourite Character 
in Indian History. 
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I\r. Essays set at the Intermediate Esaminations 
of the Allahabad University. 

From 1894 to 1923 

1» 11 rile an JEssay on ‘The advantnces o£ 

Travelling.* (189.4) 

[ Vide the Essay on Travelling j 

2 TFrite an JEssay on “ All Beginninffs are 
difficnlt.” ^ ^(1895) 

[See essa}s on pages 137, 142, 1.*)!, 198, 206.] 

3. n'rifc an Estay on • — * The good Effects o£ or 
early and methodical Habits’ (1896) 

[ Vitlo essays on Pages 191, 232 ] 

4 Write an Et-say on — An ncconnt oE yonr Eavounto 
Book or Books, stating the reasons oE yonr preference 

(1897) 

6. Wnle an Essay on — ‘The Choice of Books’ ('1898) 

6. If rite an Essay on-^* An account of tho late great 

Pamine in these Provinces and tho measures taken by 
Government to check and alleviate it. (1899) 

[See the essay on this' subject.] 

7. Write an Essay on — ‘Virtue is like precious 

odours, most fragrant when they are incensed or crushed: 
for Pfospority doth best discover Vico, but Adversity 
doth best discover Virluo.* (1900) 

[ See essay on page 139.] 

. 8 Write an Essay on — “The importanoe cE Hope 

as a Stimulent oE bumiin ootivily ” (1901) 

[ See the essay on Hope.] 

9. -TT'rife an Essay on — “ A lie ■which is half a trnth 
■5s ever the blackest of lies.” ' (1 902) 

[Vide tho essay on ‘TrulhEulness.’] 
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10. Write an, Essay on — * The Slight HlBail between 
extravagance and stineiness in Hons^old Expenditure.’ 

(1903) 

[ Some hints from essay on ‘ Laxnry.’] 

11. Write an Essay on — (a) ^Look not on Pleasures- 
as they come but go. 

Or 

(J) The Pleasures of Anticipation and Eetros- 
pection compared, (1904) 

12. Write an Essay on — * AU men without distinc- 

tion are allured b; immediate advantages ; Great minds 
alone are excited by distant good.’ \1905) 

13. Write an Essay on — *The utility of competitive 

Examinations ’ (1906) 

[ See points on the essay J 

’ 14 Write an Essay on — ‘ State who is your favourite 

{Author (poet or prose writer) and give reasons for your 
I preference (1907) 

[Before attempting the essay read hrst the two 
'essays on Prose and Poetry] 

16. Write an Essay on — “ The Education of after- 
life IS necessarily the education which each one gives 

himself Self-education consists in a thousand things, 

common-place in themselves ” (1908) 

j 

[Vide the essays on Education.! 

16. Write an Essay on — 1. True Politeness, 

Or 

2. Choose the Life of any great man or great woman 
for brief narrative. Confine yourself to the main events 
of the life, and do not extend your writing beyond eight 
pages of the answer book. (1910) 

I 

17. little an Essay on— ’The subject of Talk and 
Conversation. You may utilize the suggestions contain- 
ed in the following sentence 
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* There can be no fairer ambition than to excel in talk, 
to affable, gay, ready, clear and welcome ; to have a fact, 
a tfaonght, an illostration, pnfc to every subject ’ 

[Vide the essay on Conversation.] 

IS. T1 rite an Essty on — An o\ening walk in the 
neighbourhood of ronr home, or of any place which you 
have visited in tovn or country, describing its natural 
fcitnrco, interdting building®, historical associations, and 
other noteworthy points. 

Or 

* The Importance of Seeming Trifles ’ The subject 
raav bo treitcd in a general u ay, but more pirticularly 
willi reference to manners and behaviour, in the spirit of 
the following lines : — 

* Since trifles make the sum of human things, 

And half our misery from foibles spings, 

Since life’s best joys consist in peace and ease, 

And few can saac, or serve, but all can please. 

Oh 1 let the ungentle spirit Isarn from hence, 

A small nnkindness is a great offence ; 

Inrge bounties to bestow wo wish in vain, 

But all may .shun the guilt of giving pain. (1912) 

19, TFritc an Essay on ~1. * The Value of Reading , 
under the following bendings ; — 

(а) The mind howei or intelligent ntieds information. 

(б) jilaking use of other men’s work and economy 

of time. 

(c) Danger to originality, 

(d) Care ncssary in the choice of books. 

(c) Information and originality combined. 

Or 

2. Give an account of some journey or expedition 
yon have lately undertaken Describe the object of your 
journey, the means of reaching yonr destination, the^ 
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incidents oE the journey, the place, on arrival, the success 
' of your undertaking, and- your return home. — 1913. 

^!&lso.see such essays in the hook]. 

20. WTite an etiay on — a) The influence oE Climate 
on character. 

(6) The choice o£ a Career [V>de theltwo essays], 
— The description o£ a Eavonrite game - or sport, relating 
^E you like) some incident or incidents connected . with it 
and adding a few remarks on the utility of open air 
oxercise. 

[ See also this essay ] — 1914 

21. Write on essay on — ‘The Love oE Nature,’ with 
reFerence to some or all oE the folldwmg topics*— 

(a) Naturnrscenery (6) Nature-study (c) Pet animals 
'{d) Spott (e) The treatment oE nature by the poets. 

[Some points from essay on Poetry] — 1915, 

22. Write an essay on — ^‘The veneration for antiquity*; 
its uses and abuses. 

[Yide the essay on the subject] — ^1916 

23. Wnte an essay on — 1. ‘The force oE example’ 

Or 

2. The description of the celebration of any one, of the 
greater festivals. 

[Yide the two essays in the book] — 19 17 

24. Tv rite an essay on— 1 ‘India and the World- 
War,’ Showing how this country is being afEected by the 
“great strdggle. 

2. A description oE the most interesting game you 
have seen or taken part (in as u player 

[Refer to essays on War and Foot ball [ — 1918, 

25. /Write an essay on— 1. “The. Yalue o£ Corporate 
College Life” 

7 

/ 2. What would youjdo if you werp, given B.s.J.5,pQ0 
w^end in any way you liked ? 
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[The essays on Life in a HosJel, CoIIoto lifo 
and Miliionnlrcs may suggest somo points] 

26. Write an essay on — 1. “The vnlno of the aero- 
plane ns a me tns of commnnicntion. 

2. A rich friend is to take you for a tonr extending 
over S months What conntnes wonld you arrange to 
visit ® Give reasons for your choice and doscribo what yon 
might expect to sec and do in this tonr 

[ For (1) Sea point** on ncropianc ] — 1920. 

27, Write an es^ay on — ^Tho pccnhnnlie'* in clinracter 

and cu^stom** of th*' people in an\ district with which you 
are familiar. — 1921 

2S. Write an essay on — Tfto most popular indoor 
and outdoor amuseinent'! ‘sought ('ll by the educated 
cla’*>?c'», and (2) by the illit»*rnto people in India 

-^1922. 

29. IfVifc rtn essay on— Some popular Indian supers- 
tition-. — 1923 


V. Esssays set at the B.A., and B Sc. Examinations 
of the Allahabad University. 

From 1907 to 1923. 

1. Write an essay on : — The duties and privileges of 

an Educated Indian" — 1907. 

[ Vide hints on tho subject ] 

2. Write an esmy on — (a) The value and use of 

Opportunity. , 

Or 

(h) Morul ni»d Religions Instructions ns a part of 
Collegiate Eduction — 1908 

[Vide tho essays on Time and Advantages of 
imparting moral in<itraclion in schools ] 

3. n rite an essay on — (a) The value of Industrial 

Exhibition. 
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Or 

{D The benefits conferred on Society bj Electrical 
inventions 

Or 

(c) The use and abuse of Athletics 19 10. 

[For the last two essays see hints on the subjects] 

4. fJ'rtfe an essay on — (a) ‘The best Poetry is that 
■which calls upon us to rise to it, not that which writes 
down to us ’ 

Or 

(i) The meaning and value of experiment in scienca 
as illustrated by some particular instances described. 

Oi 

(cj “ All knowledge is good ; but it is to be recollec- 
ted that, m order to know a little well, one must be 
content to be ignorant of a great deal.” — 1912. 

[ The essays on Poetry and Science may give 
some points on (a) and (6). For ic) vide the essay on ‘The 
more we know, the great etc.] 

5. Write an essay on — (a) Education and the part 
played in it by agencies other than the School or College. 

Or 

(5) ‘,The work of Science in correcting and supple- 
menting flommon Sense and Tiaditions ” —1913. 

[For (a) Vide Stevenson’s Essay on “An 
Apology for Idlers,’ and for \0i toee the essays ou Science] 

6 Write an Essay on — (ol ‘ A great Poem is in 
fact an image of national feeling * 

Or 

(5) ITie practical value of a scientific as compared 
with a literary Educa'tioD 

Or 

(c) * History is for the most part the story of the 
error through which men have passed in trying 
to reach the truth * (1914) 
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j](o) Vido the hints on “ Every nnlhor is tbo 
child of his age," and Eftect of environment. 

(/») V.de the speeches of Mrs. Annie Besint, 
and Uonry Xeamon. 

(c> See essays oa llislor} .] 

7. nV;>e an on— (a) The Ideals of In hnn Art 

Or 

(i) Tlie Tilation of scitntiiic Rcscaich to the pro- 
gress of cn ihration. 

Or 

(f)‘Ti:e Individual wither? and the World is 
more and more.* 

Or 

{»?) li*!!! u Han the right to spend h*3 own money ns 
ho chooscs * (1915) 

I For [6] vide to iJcionlific E-says and for f»} sco the 
hint« on ‘ Ihith's and Rf'sponoibiliUcs of Indians ] 

S, (Tfl JSssj^ on'-[ji] The rnd o£ Poetry is to 

insiT.ct h) pleasing. 

Or 

[fr] What now iiiicov cries iii Science seem to you 
pcs'-il'le, and which do y n cjiisider the most 
Ocsuable ’ 

Or 

[e] Tho trne University of theso thy s is a collec- 
tion of books. 

Or 

[el] Wat is aTnological necessity, [1016] 5 

[Read oc-nys on Poetry, hint- and lecLore on Scienco 
and the '^pei’ch of Mr» Annie He-an* ] 

0. It'riie flJi JCsvty on — [nl The Present War— i 
conflict of opposing ideal?. 

[Vide the hints on the subject ] 
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How to connect the teacbiog o£ ScieuCB in, 
Ihdin with the indostrial and commercial life 
o£ the country. 

[ Vide the speech. J 
Or 

[c] Is compulsory free Education possible or desir- 
able in India at the present time. 

[Tide the essay proper.] 
Or 

The true basis of the highest Civilzation is not 
the laws of Ihe physical but of. the moral and 
the spiritual world [1917] 

[Vide the speech and essay on advanlage of moral 
instruction etc ] 

10. Tf'riU an Essay on — (a) Travelling as a source 
of literature 

[Vide the essay on the subject ] 
Or 

(&) Consistency in regard to opinions is the sIomt 
poison of the intellectual life ” 

[ Vide the essay on the subject.] 
Or 

(c) The romance of modern Machinery. 

[Vide the scientific Essays] 
'Or 

(fQ The ideal college Magazine. (1918) 

Tvir j Essay on — (a) The Humaner Sides of 

Modern Warfare 

Or 

(6) The progress of Science m relation to the deve- 
lopment of the chief industries of India. 

^ [Vide the essay of 1917.] 
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Or 

• (c) “ You can nover plan Ihe Future by tbo past.”— 
Bnrko 

[Vide hints on “ History never repeats itself.’ ] 

Or 

(<?) “ Good namo in man or ^omnn^ dear my lord, 
is the imnicdiafo jovrol of their soals,” (1919) 

12. Write an J^ftay on— (a) The best Means of 
Ecenring the peace of the world. 

Or 

(b) Wil l t do vou consider jtbe most important or 
nscfnl part of he (’oxirso taken by }on for Ibis osamina- 
lion ^ Slain } mir reasons, 

[Soma poinls from ‘Choice of Profession and 
Baites of Stodonts] 

Or 

(c) The place of the Cinoma in modern Indian life. 

Or 

fd) “ For forms of Government let fools contests 
What ever is best administered is best.” (Pope;, —1020. 

[Vide the part (c) of J923] 

I.*!. Write an essaif on— (c) The growing dopendonce 
of mankind upon Science* 

[ Vide essays on Scionco ] 

Or 

(fi) Advertising— its use and abase 
Vide the essay on iho subject] 

Or 

(c) The essentials of a raodnrn University. 

[ Vide ihe speech and bints on the subject] 
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Or . ’ 

(ti) ‘The Oustoms and Manners oE a sensitive' and , 
highly trained race aie always vital; that is to say, they 
are [orderly manifestation oE intense life * — Rnskin 

— 1921 

14 Write an essay on — (a) Air craft; in the service 
of commerce. 

[ Some points from ‘ commerce ’ and comercial 
Enterprise] 

Or 

(6) A common Vernacular 'for India — its possibi- 
lity, advantages and dtawbacics 

Or 

(e) The value of the Theatre as on edncative force. 

[Vide essay on the subject] 

Or 

*• j The superiority of Man over the lower animals 
is derived from his continual quest of the superfluous.” 

lo. Write an essay on — (a) The idea of Empire 
ancient and modern hues. 


Or 

(5) ” The World is too much with ns ” 
[Some points from the essay on time] 
Or 

(c) The merits and demerit of Democracy. 

Or 


(dj A Hffatural law is merely a precise statement 
tile relationship between certain results of observation ” 


inference 


drawn from 


this deflnition? 

1823. 
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